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A FARMER IN SERBIA 


JUNE 


SALONIKA, June 18th. 


O-NIGHT we anchored in the bay and 

already the first stage of our journey is 

accomplished. 
It was daylight when we dropped anchor in those 
green waters so different from the\intense blue of 
the Mediterranean. There were painted smacks 
flying the Greek flag and fishing boats with sails as 
white as a gull’s wing dotting the bay, the domes 
and minarets stood out against a sky as soft as any 
English April sky, and the creamy buildings with 
their pinky red roofs melted into the tender green 
of the hills behind the town. 

Twilight fell suddenly, and when we came out 
from dinner the miracle had happened and a fairy 
city lay before us, her limits marked in points of 
glittering light stretching behind to the hills which 
encircle her, and spreading fanwise along the sea, 
her thousand reflections dancing in the dark waters. 
After our dim nights at sea, with every cabin 

I 
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darkened and a young moon overhead, that glitter- 
ing fan of light seemed the more wonderful, or 
perhaps only to me since I have travelled so 
little. 

Our odd voyage has ended—for me all too soon— 
for I love the sea. The little groups that have 
coalesced will split up again and be absorbed into 
their own places, and our own big family must learn 
to find itselfi—no easy task when its component 
parts are forty individuals of mature age and strong 
individuality, who must now learn to live together 
at close quarters under difficult circumstances for 
a possible six months. 

One wonders so much how we shall all assimilate 
and blend. Yet with satisfaction one might observe 
that at the end of this first fortnight our Unit has 
learnt the first lesson of all right and proper Units, 
namely, that It is above all others The One and 
Only Unit ; that Its members, though individually 
they may be all that there is of the most detestable, 
yet collectively are Of the Best Material, and that 
whatever there may be of discord within the body 
corporate—nothing must ever appear to the eyes 
of any other Unit. 

My tastes on the ship were fairly catholic, and it 
may be for that reason that I learnt the various 
categories under which the various Units were 
labelled on the little ‘ Abbassieh.”” It should please 
those agriculturists to whom we owe our exist- 
ence as a Unit at all, if they ever learn that our 
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designation on board was “ respectable !’’ May we 
ever deserve the name—though I doubt it. There 
is some odd influence about a climate labelled 
foreign. ... 

When I first saw the ‘‘ Abbassieh’”’ in Avon- 
mouth Docks, wedged between a monitor brought 
from the Chilian Government, and.a transport of 
kicking battery mules, each one a fully fledged 
circus, I confess my heart sank! She looked so 
small and her passengers were so many for a 
voyage through the Mediterranean in the month 
of June ! | 

We seemed to be rather a godsend in the way of 
entertainment to the soldiers in that very dreary 
dockyard. Equally so were the mules a joy to us, 
for between a total absence of stewards and the 
loading of the ship with our enormous hospital 
equipment and laundry plant—to say nothing of a 
large quantity of ammunition and explosives which 
we were supposed to know nothing about—we sat 
fatly in dock for two hot days, amid pestilential 
odours and in great heat. 

The cabins were tiny enough to make their three 
occupants look a little pensive—though, as the entire 
company has slept on deck for the greater part of 
the way out, that has mattered less than might 
have been supposed, except for those unhappy 
servants of the Khedive Mail Line whose duty it 
has been, daily and nightly, to struggle with those 
mattresses amid narrow companion ways ! 
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It has been a comic-opera voyage—a fat little 
boat, her name obliterated in favour of a cold grey 
Admiralty “T’ and an ignominious number—a 
mixed crew of Greeks and Levantines with Gippy 
stokers—a selection of stewards picked up from 
a torpedoed sister ship of the ‘‘ Abbassieh,” sunk 
in the Channel the day before we sailed, and a 
motley crowd of passengers, their common bond 
being that Red Cross which so few of us wore. 

We were—and are—divided into two camps: 
those who wore uniform regardless of expense, 
either of the wards wardy or of that newer kind, of 
a khaki shade hung round with many implements, 
doubtless useful but a little reminiscent of a 
travelling tinsmith—and those of us who travelled 
out in mufti, and rightly hung our heads in conse- 
quence, being regarded (I hope wrongly) as frivolous 
by the opposition camp. 

The deck has bristled with life-belts and we have 
been, as it were, festooned by them. All our boats 
have been at the deck level the whole of the journey 
out and our course has been of the most erratic— 
most fortunate in the issue, as, in consequence of 
our wanderings, we have hugged the beautiful 
African coast, called at Malta for coal and cruised 
among the Greek islands. 

We slipped out of the Bristol Channel in a fog, but 
four other ships, less fortunate than we, were 
torpedoed the day that we left. Of course, as one 
might have expected on such a voyage as ours, 
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everything has behaved the wrong way round— 
the Bay of Biscay was like a lake and the Mediter- 
ranean choppy in the extreme for two days, until it 
finally settled into Reckitt’s blue and calm, with 
sleek fat porpoises enjoying life to the full, and a 
brilliant sky overhead. | 

We have alternated between days of deepest 
laziness and spurts of feverish energy when Serbian 
students have met the eye at every turn—I confess 
to feeling rather hopeless as those bright spirits 
who have undertaken to guide our wandering steps 
insist on our beginning with the grammar. And, as 
I believe only a native of Serbia can ever hope to 
speak grammatically or master the intricacies of 
seven cases, and a habit of declining everything— 
even down to a non-existent definite article—it 
makes one feel that it is wiser to defer Serbian 
studies till one actually arrives in the country. 
Things may seem a little brighter then. 

I got up early to see the light on the rocks beyond 
Tarifa, and there can be nothing much more 
beautiful than the wonderful purple shadows over 
that dun shore just waking to colour under the 
rising sun. Why must every Englishman consider 
it his duty to be bored and blasé over that rock of 
Gibraltar which sits down so splendidly by the sea 
with that inimitable ‘‘ I’m King of the Castle ”’ 
expression ? Gibraltar simply makes me bristle 
with pride, and always will. I love the demure way 
the strength of the place is hinted at rather than 
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insisted upon—it reminds one of an ugly, fascinating 
woman masking her infinite allure under the guise 
of her plain features. 

And I loved the great grey battleships and 
cruisers in the harbour and the brisk torpedo boats 
tearing about as though the whole world belonged 
to them. So why pretend to be bored when one is 
really bursting with vain glory ? 

That night was another “danger zone,’ so we 
were darker than usual and there were the usual 
fusses over cabin lights. Why will some people affect 
a cheap bravado when one’s common sense must 
tell one that right precautions are a simple duty 
one owes to those in authority ? 

My favourite place is right for’rad in the very 
bows of the ship, where one can see her rising as she 
rides, and again dipping down into the very hollow 
of the waves, with the wind singing a little song 
through the rigging and the clean salt smell putting 
new life into one’s bones. At night the crew come 
up and sing. There is one Greek with an extra- 
ordinary handsome head who sings little wailing 
songs in a high babyish voice which is oddly 
fascinating—till the stars come out overhead and 
the air gets too cold for comfort. 

I have been sorry for those people who must 
needs occupy themselves with lists of stores and 
packages while we have had those glorious days of 
wind and sea. 

And, as inevitably happens, many of the most- 
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likely-to-be-urgently-needed things have been left 
sitting on the docks at Avonmouth! We were 
already deeply laden, but with a curious fatality 
ten trucks—and those we now find to contain many 
things we shall want at an early date—had perforce 
to be left behind for the next transport. 

Camp plans are already being made and sound 
fascinating to a degree, but as yet our fate is very 
uncertain. We do not even know whether we are 
to work as a fever or a surgical unit; we are 
equipped for both, but until we arrive at Nish and 
receive our final orders, we shall live in a state of 
pleasing uncertainty. Still, things will arrange 
themselves if people would only be content to leave 
them to the Fates. 

We have kept closely to the African coast since 
we left Gibraltar, to my infinite delight, since all 
that country is full of the spell of Hichens, than 
whom no one has more fully felt its fascination, nor 
more worthily described its charm. 

There were French destroyers along the coast and 
a lonely signal ship patrolling ; fishing vessels with 
red-brown sails darted like dragonflies, and every- 
thing—whitewashed houses, brown of rocks and 
red of sails was silhouetted against a fierce sky 
under a blazing sun. There is something intense 
and savage about those purple hills and the long 
stretch of treeless arid shore: life must be lived at 
the full pulse under such a sun in that mother-of- 
pearl light, which is over everything. 
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A monastery, intensely white in its severe lines 
against that blue sky, held the eye as we circled 
around the coast, and one longed to land and 
explore the olive hills along which a thin ribbon of 
a path led up to it; but soon we struck out again 
into the open sea, and the African shores with all 
their fascination were left fading into the distant 
horizon. I shall come there some time again—but 
not with a unit. 

At Malta we might land while the ship coaled if 
we would leave our cameras on board. The heat 
was intense, but how I loved that day at Valetta ! 
There was a delicious air of gaiety about the place 
which was very infectious—who could be sad under 
that brilliant sky, with the exquisite flowers around 
one and a vivid sea spreading out beneath one as 
one looked down from the top of the steep streets ? 
One climbs and climbs from the quay, hundreds of 
little shallow steps, making instinctively for the 
patches of shade cast by the tall cream houses, 
moving out of the way of the little cavalcades of 
mules adorned with bells and the gayest trappings 
I have ever seen out of an Arabian Nights picture. 
Malta is full of colour—even a water-cart is a thing 
of beauty with its wheels picked out in vivid splashes 
of cardinal and purple, its shaggy pony adorned with 
gay harness and jingling with bells, and its pictur- 
esque driver with black sombrero and ruffled shirt. 
Flocks of goats patter up and down the steep 
streets or are driven from house to house where 
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they are milked and, scavengers though they are, 
they are delicious as part of the picture. 

The sunny streets were full of French sailors, as the 
docks were full of French cruisers, all the men in spot- 
less summer ducks and red tassled caps—excellent 
foils for the little Maltese women in their character- 
istic headgear—if one can call it headgear, which is 
a compromise between a cloak and a mantilla, of 
black silk stiffened so that it stands out from the 
face and encircles the shoulders, and having the 
beautiful curves of a sail holding the wind. 

At every corner one has vistas of glorious tropical 
vegetation—palms and hibiscus, of the rich purple 
of the bouganvillea, of oleanders and the lovely red 
of the pomegranate in flower. The gardens of the 
Governor’s palace were a study in beauty of foliage 
and flower, and as I came out of the dim coolness 
of the Chapel of Bones, the brilliancy of a great 
cluster of pelargoniums against the blue sky and 
the green grass almost hurt one by its vivid colour- 
ing. 

In Malta the horror of war seemed to meet one 
less than at home in England. 

As I looked at those pathetic relics of the victims 
of Turkish fury after the great siege in the sixteenth 
century, those two dignified little mummies who 
once were the gracious ladies who founded a hospital 
in Malta for the sick and wounded, I could only feel 
the continuity of heroism through the long centuries. 
It was only a stone’s throw from the dark chapel to 
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the cool cloisters where even then our wounded were 
coming back to health and strength. Malta was full 
of our men—some of them coming for the third time 
from the Dardanelles to be patched up again only 
to return once more to the trenches of Gallipoli. 
It was men of that calibre who made one so bitterly 
ashamed of those who, preferring dishonour to the 
chance of death, sheltered meanly at home behind 
the stalwart bodies of our worthier men. 

Yet I thought, and more as I sat in the tapestried 
room or looked at the trophies in the Hall of the 
Knights in the Governor’s Palace, that the dead 
can never be cut off from our earthly life so long as 
men of their breed endure, since they have life 
again in them. And those mothers who moum 
their sons yet have not lost them, since they will 
live afresh in every heroic life. And, moreover, they 
themselves by their gift have earned a link with all 
the future greatness of their country. The son dies 
but the gift cannot die. They give what is dearer 
to them than their own life, yet since that life came 
from them they too have died for England. And 
those trophies on the wall are not, for those who 
have given sons to the war, mere armoury and show, 
they are real and vital links with an imperishable 
past won by inheritance as well as by worth, joining 
the present sadness to the future glory, giving to 
every proud yet sorrowful mother a place in the 
ValhalJla of heroes. — 

There was a tremendous sense of home in Malta, 
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Eastern and exotic though its beauty is ;—the 
crowded dockyard where repairs were busily being 
carried out, the stately French cruisers—our shabby 
but valiant E 11 newly arrived for a thorough over- 
hauling and painting—she needed it !—after her 
exploits in Eastern waters—all gave one a sense of 
home, while on the roads were cheery groups of 
British Tommies, equally at home there as in any 
other quarter of the globe in which they might find 
themselves under the vagaries of a paternal Govern- 
ment. 

It was evening when we left the city with the 
lights just beginning to twinkle out and the silver 
bugles calling from the barracks, and the ship 
seemed a very lonely thing as she headed once more 
for the dark and quiet waters. 

It was far from quiet that next morning, however, 
for the whole ship’s crew had bought canaries in 
Malta for future “deals” in Alexandria, and they 
hung in shining cages in rows around the decks 
singing the whole day in furious rivalry ! 

There were two delicious days among the Greek 
islands, leaving the glare for a soft blue sky and 
trembling green waves ridden by white horses of 
foam, a continually changing panorama before us 
till Salonika was reached and we dropped anchor 
in the bay. I am sorry to say “‘ good-bye ”’ to the 
cool sea, particularly as it seems that, owing to 
difficulties of unloading, we may have to stop in the 
city three or four days before going up-country. 
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SALONIKA, June 22nd. 


To-day we leave for Nish. Quite a quantity of 
our stores are yet on the ‘‘ Abbassieh,”’ but we are 
going up with all that is landed and must leave two 
of the men to watch the remainder, which will follow 
us up as soon as trucks can be arranged for. I never 
realized before what it means to move a big Unit 
like ours with all equipment. Sometimes I think 
we are too large, certainly we are too big for mobility, 
but as, in the event of war, we are to work as a base 
hospital, I suppose this matters less. Difficulties of 
unloading in Salonika have been further compli- 
cated by the fact that there are three Sundays in 
succession—the Mohammedan, the Jewish and the 
Christian—and with a mixed gang of dockers there 
are always some who are unavailable for those days ! 

{ have so thoroughly enjoyed being here. This 
city is intensely fascinating. Such an odd blending 
of the beauty of an old historic place in the East 
with all that there is of the latest comic opera! | 

I am writing on the balcony of our hotel at mid- 
night in a blaze of electricity lighting up the square 
like day with a hum of voices rising from the crowds 
underneath, 

Everyone and everything takes on a fresh lease of 
life about twelve o’clock at night : the little marble- 
topped tables are packed with officers in their smart 
white summer tunics, much bedecked with gold 
lace and buttons and bright with coloured facings ; 
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the beautiful ladies who accompany them are 
clothed in the very latest ‘ Chien,’ their natural 
loveliness (possibly great) being a little obscured 
by thick coats of powder. Everyone eats enormous 
pink prawns or oysters at top speed, washing them 
down with iced lager or the innocuous lemonade, 
and completing this digestible repast with many 
ices and much black coffee. There is scarcely room 
to walk between the tables, which have overflowed 
from the pavements almost into the middle of the 
street, only the waiters dart about with the ease of 
long practice, and at intervals a carriage, whose 
horses have jingling bells attached to every portion 
of their anatomy apparently, to judge from the 
noise they make, dashes madly up the small space 
which must serve for traffic. No one is in the least 
disturbed, though the drivers of Salonika certainly 
need the fear of God putting into them by someone. 

Between their drinks the gay little officers clank 
up and down the streets, their swords usually of a — 
size to fit a larger man (much admired of the 
populace in panamas or muslins), there is music and 
the hum of many voices, and over it all the oddest 
air of unreality. 

In the darkened Turkish quarters one feels life 
stirring behind the latticed windows, but here on 
the square it is much more like a play, where one 
waits from the vantage of a comfortable box for the 
waltz-overture or the duet of the heroine and heroic ’ 
tenor, 
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Even the tall white houses and the sea, spangled 
with the lights of vessels riding in the bay, seemed 
unreal, and one felt compelled to admire the magnifi- 
cent setting of the piece. 

We are split up into little groups in the various 
hotels, as Salonika was very full when we arrived, 
and some of the people are obviously having the 
time of their lives and being ever such gay dogs |! 

We have heard a little news from some people 
who have just come down—which is that typhus is 
practically stamped out and that we are to be 
worked as a surgical base hospital somewhere in 
the north, a few miles only from the frontier, which 
strikes one as rather an odd place for a ‘ base’ 
hospital. 

I have spent a good deal of time in the Turkish 
and Jewish quarters—the colour fascinates one, and 
if the heat were not so great one could be more 
energetic. As itis, I think we have seen most of the 
show-places and a good many, more delightful, 
which are not reckoned as such. : One waits about 
five o’clock for the cool breeze that comes off the 
sea, but when night comes that seems to die down 
again, and sleep is not very possible between heat 
and noise—and fleas. Truly they are like young 
prawns and one spends most anxious nights. 
Fortunately in our hotel there is nothing worse, but 
in some of the others they have been less lucky. 

I should like to have bought many things here, but 
one cannot burden oneself with more goods, 
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The Jewish women of the old type wear most 
gorgeously coloured clothes in rich silk with little 
fur tippets and gay scarves embroidered in gold and 
sequins on their heads, while the old Jew men look 
immensely patriarchal in long cloaks edged with fur 
and fur hoods thrown back, all of which must be 
extremely hot! The Turks, of course, wear the fez, 
but are in dull European dress, and I like the 
country people best with their duffle-coloured 
clothes and baggy trousers, enormous straw hats 
and leather sandals, as they come in laden with great 
baskets of fruit and produce. They walk so well, 
but not so magnificently as do the men from Epirot 
and the mountains, whose full white kilt admits of a 
swagger gait like our own Highlanders. 

Many of the buildings in the town are riddled 
with bullet-marks after the Bulgar raid of three 
years ago, when they descended in force during the 
absence of the Greek army on the frontier. Every 
nation in that part of the world casts longing eyes 
on Salonika. The Greeks possess her, but Serbs, 
Bulgars, and even Austrians will tell you that by 
right it should be theirs! And one does not wonder 
at their longing for an outlet by sea, and such an 
outlet ! I like best the view over the harbour and 
the mountains from the top of the minaret of Santa 
Sophia, or from the city walls built by Alexander 
the Great (they say, but I am very ignorant !), which 
are very restful in their grey quiet after the climb 
up the red soil paths to the short turfy slopes 
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redolent of thyme and cistus. I climbed to the top 
of the old prison one day and looked down on the 
city and the sea from there. The white houses with 
their pointy red roofs are broken here and there by 
the tall spire of a minaret, and on the seashore 
stands the white Tower of Silence, where once the 
Christian prisoners dragged out their unhappy 
years. | 

In Saint Demetrius’ Church it is very cool and 
quiet. One’s steps make echoes in the high vault of 
this Byzantine church ; for underneath is another 
perfect church like the upper church in every 
detail. The great saint’s body lies in a little chapel 
at the side, hewn out of the solid rock and very dark. 
There was a shrine with a picture and candles 
burning, and there were our poor shipwrecked 
stewards giving a candle for their preservation by 
Demetrius. With them stood a little peasant girl, 
wrapt in an ecstasy of adoration, forgetting them 
and us as she kissed the hands and feet of the sacred 
picture and said her prayer before the flickering 
candles. 

There was less of reverence in the service of the 
new cathedral, but the music of an unaccompanied 
choir, hidden from sight behind a raised gallery, was 
wonderfully beautiful as it rose in great waves of 
sound to the domed roof. 

I shall hate to say good-bye to Salonika, and I 
wish so much that there had been time to see 
Athens ; yet we are all longing to get to work, and to 
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stay down here will not help us to prepare the 
hospital. Yesterday we saw a number of Serbian 
officers in their pretty grey uniforms—a colour 
quite as useful as khaki, one would imagine, since it 
seems to shade off into backgrounds particularly 
well. There is tremendous shopping going on to- 
day, as there is a twenty-four hours’ journey to Nish 
from. here and no possibility of feeding forty-five 
people on the way. We are profiting by the tragic 
story of an earlier Unit which, expecting to find a 
buffet at every station on the way up country, 
omitted to provide itself with food, and arrived at 
Nish in a rather famished condition! There are to 
be tremendous regulations about drinking unboiled 
water and the like—very necessary, however. 


2ND RESERVE HOspPIiTAL, Nisu, June 26th. 


To-night we, the ‘ advance party ’—eighteen in 
number—are to leave for Posharevatz, which town 
is to be our final destination, and I have sent 
letters to-night by people going home. English 
people really are odd! There is a continual va-et- 
vient of Units, or bits of Units through Nish, and 
everyone seems to come here—to the hospital, I 
mean—and stop as long as he or she likes without as 
much as a “ by your leave.”” Serbians appear to be 
boundlessly hospitable, but I hear there is talk of 
making a Rest House for the convenience of English 
passing through Nish, and I think the idea sounds 
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excellent. I feel that we, as a Unit, are really (only 
the Serbians are far too polite ever to make one feel 
such a thing) rather de trop / 

Typhus is practically at an end and there is no 
immediate prospect of any more fighting, and 
though one is delighted for the sake of Serbia, I 
suppose it is only human to be a little disappointed 
that one couldn’t get here—though we struggled hard 
to do so—when the need was greater. 

And to be gute honest, if one has made up one’s 
mind to be a ministering angel, it is rather a ‘‘ come- 
down ”’ to feel oneself merely a superfluity ! There 
are so many English in the country ! 

Our journey up was quite delightful in spite of the 
heat. After we left the Greek frontier, we travelled 
as the guests of the Serb Government in a special 
carriage labelled ‘‘ Engleska Missia.””’ So we now 
have learnt to call ourselves not a Unit but a 
Mission, which sounds oddly evangelical. 

Salonika railway station was a howling mass of 
people, peasants, soldiers, and miscellaneous travel- 
lers, mounds and mounds of luggage and us. Bits 
of other Units came to see us off, and there was a 
good deal of wild snapshotting before we packed 
into our carriages, everyone looking rather heated 
and cross. With a large Unit like ours it is difficult 
enough to know people by sight, but it is still 
further complicated when they turn out in different 
garments every day. 

Up to the Serbian frontier we trundled slowly 
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along between delightful pastoral and olive-growing 
country, with dim blue hills as a background, and 
stretches of marsh land alive with frogs and gay 
with purple orchis, bordering the railway. The 
tender green of olive trees against a soft blue sky is 
a thing so exquisite that I think one would never 
tire of it, and that day the heat was tempered by a 
little breeze. It was midday when we entered 
Serbian territory, and from there the country grew 
wilder and less fruitful. 

At Gevgeli there was a long wait, which we 
beguiled by visiting a silk factory where piles of fat 
brown cocoons lay waiting for the workers and 
where across the foothills we could see into Bulgaria. 
The owner, a charming little man who spoke 
English, made us welcome and told us how the 
Bulgars swoop down in their sudden raids on the 
little place, unimportant save for its position. 
A Bulgar force holding this town can get astride the 
railway line and cut off all supplies and all com- 
munication between Serbia and the sea. I had 
never realized before what it must mean to be an 
inland country, surrounded on every side by 
political enemies and dependent for all supplies on 
a single stretch of railway liable to be destroyed at 
any point at any moment. It can be no light task 
to guard frontiers such as the Serbs possess, and 
now that the Danube, their great waterway, is not 
available and everything must come from the south 
—since they do not and cannot trust the Bulgars 
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their task is doubly hard. An island power with a 
Navy such as ours is fortunate indeed. 

I had no idea the country between Gevgeli and 
Skoplje was so beautiful. Our train wound slowly 
between mountain gorges and ravines where great 
cliffs of curious formation made natural tunnels and 
arches under which we passed. There were stretches 
of bare rock with little or no vegetation, then would 
come a level plain with sheep grazing under the 
care of women or boys in white linen tunics oddly 
reminiscent of Bible pictures ; then the hills again, 
but tree-covered now to the very summits; cattle 
and goats feeding on the lower slopes and little 
peasant goatherds playing on reed pipes, the sound 
of their plaintive music coming close on the quiet air. 

As the train crawled slowly up some steep slope 
one saw here and there rough wooden crosses 
marking the place where some sentry died in a 
forgotten border raid, and near their huts of woven 
boughs and leaves the Serbian guards watching the 
line would look up, a smile lighting up their sad dark 
eyes as we spoke to them or tossed cigarettes from 
the windows to cheer their lonely vigil. They were 
men in middle life, but tall and strong, clothed in 
the brown homespun of the peasant, but their 
rifles were of good make and their leather belts 
bristled with cartridges. 

Serbia has been fighting now for five years, and 
her losses, even before typhus came sweeping through 
the land like the Black Death, must have been 
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terribly heavy. Even as we journeyed we passed 
an abandoned typhus camp, where an English unit 
had worked till the disease was stamped out, but the 
toll it had taken was measurable by the little 
cemetery, thick with wooden crosses, lying a little 
further down the line. 

All that night we had the cheerful croaking of the 
frogs for company in the ponds beside the line, and 
the fire-flies lit our way, while a great white moon 
rose behind the hill to greet us. 

We passed Skoplje in daylight, but it was hard 
even when darkness fell to leave the windows and 
make up one’s mind to sleep—and the attendant 
horrors of a padded carriage in Serbia! I would 
rather draw a veil over the night—we were fresh 
to the country, and as such the older inhabitants 
probably regarded us as fair game. 

Nish I shall look back on as one of the funniest 
experiences I have ever known. There is nothing 
like Serbian journeying for rubbing the corners 
away! Everyone seemed rather tired, and in 
consequence aggrieved as we turned out at Nish 
with no cheering crowd to greet us and much 
impedimenta to struggle with. I fear the very 
polite young War Office person whose depressing 
duty it was to meet, entertain and speed English 
Missions on their way up and down the country, 
must have found his task even more trying than 
usual! He spoke admirable English, took all the 
burden of life and luggage from our shoulders, and 
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conveyed us safely to our destination: the big 
engineers’ barracks now used as a Serbian hospital 
where we have been lodged during our stay in Nish. 

Imagine enormous wards with twenty-five beds 
in each, two small washing bowls on a kind of dais 
at the end, and nothing else! The walls were white- 
washed and there were no blinds, and IJ rather think 
that the patients had just been evicted in our 
honour, as they all seemed to be lying in beds out- 
side in the corridor. Everyone inspected their 
straw mattresses and very hard straw pillows with 
a certain air of uneasiness—and, I think, wondered 
inwardly how many typhus patients had died in 
that bed! It was a huge place, still full of sick and 
wounded, with a biggish garden on two sides, a paved 
courtyard on the third and a very dusty high road 
on the fourth along which an interminable stream of 
bullock waggons travelled day and night. The 
patients with shaven heads and hospital clothes 
seemed to sit about in the garden very casually, 
and the heat was intense. Nevertheless, an enor- 
mous lunch—four courses of meat and one of very 
rich pastry—had been prepared in our honour, all 
the hospital staff turned up to meet us, and the 
linguists and people with good digestions made heroic 
efforts. 

No one seemed to sleep in the building—to the 
end of my stay I could never imagine who looked 
after the patients during the night—but the medical 
staff and the Serbian women who work in the wards 
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all have meals there. There are plenty of Austrian 
prisoners to act as orderlies, and they work splendidly. 
In the terrible days of typhus, too, the Austrian 
doctors—prisoners, of course—worked as gallantly 
as the Serbs in their endeavours to stay the disease. 
I think the Serbians treat their prisoners very well 
indeed, especially if one considers the Serbian 
reputation for fierce fighting, and they all seem 
quite happy and contented. I fancy a good deal 
depends on the Commandant of the Hospital—who 
is generally a doctor holding the rank of Major. 

Of course the sanitary arrangements of the 
hospital were terrible, as I am told they are all over 
the country, and that and the heat and the weird 
food and weirder odours which prevailed, probably 
accounted for the fact that so many of our people 
began to be ill. I believe most of them look on Nish 
as a nightmare—and I don’t wonder, for it really 
was a dreadful place to be illin. The noise from the 
roads, the heat and glare of the dormitories together 
with home-sickness, made it much more difficult to 
get well. And the flies baffle description. They 
come down in solid black clouds and settle on every- 
thing, particularly on food ; really they are revolt- 
ing, and I can imagine our life during the summer as 
being a perpetual struggle against them. 

Everyone here has been the soul of kindness and 
hospitality to us—one cannot say enough to thank 
them—especially our ‘ unofficial guide.” I have 
been delightful walks with him and some of the 
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other people here, over the hills and through the 
vineyards, and we have eaten wild cherries which 
ought to have given me a pain but didn’t /—and 
talked Serbia, as was right and fitting. All Serbs 
talk well and interestingly about their country and 
its aims, which are astonishingly wide and various. 
For so small a country she has great ambitions, and 
her people have an intense faith in her Beony and 
future greatness. 

The more one hears of Balkan politics from an 
inside point of view, the more one wonders how on 
this earth at least the intricate tangle can ever be 
straightened out. And there is something very 
humiliating—because one feels that it is not 
altogether deserved—in the way in which England 
is looked on as mediator and friend. One wonders 
so much whether our diplomacy is really the fair, 
balanced ‘‘ high-minded, fine-souled”’ affair, as 
Stalky would say, that many of the people out here 
seem to imagine it to be. All the Serbs I have 
talked to so far are anxious to enlist English 
sympathies on their side, and to make her realize 
that Serbia, as an ally, is not as unimportant as her 
‘ size might warrant. 

They do not lose sight of the fact that they are 
one of the finest race of fighters in the world, nor 
that they, in a measure, hold the key to the East, or 
rather to German designs on Constantinople—via 
Bulgaria—whom one finds universally distrusted by 
the people of Serbia. 
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Greece and Roumania are rather contemptuously 
. dismissed as ‘ fencers’ liable to come down on the 
best-paying side. 

In Salonika I had noticed a very pro-German 
party working through the Press and officialdom, and 
there is no doubt that German agents are extremely 
busy there as elsewhere. 

Nish has, of course, been the seat of Government 
since the bombardment of Belgrade and there are 
many good buildings, but the town as a whole 
depressed one, and it has suffered terribly during 
the typhus epidemic. It was sad to see the number 
of soldiers who had lost limbs—arid as there is no 
manufacture of artificial limbs in Serbia and the 
high price of foreign ones is prohibitive, the loss of 
a leg or an arm in that country is particularly hard. 
In fact, throughout the whole of Nish, in the 
hospitals or in the streets, one could not fail to be 
struck by the number of cases which ought, under 
good medical treatment, to have been good re- 
coveries, yet which were dragging wearily on for 
lack of care. The Serbians could not possibly help 


_ this—their own doctors had worked and died like 


heroes in the struggle against typhus and they had 
lost very many of their best men. 

The hospital was big and airy, but the men seemed 
to receive so little attention and so many things one 
saw were totally opposed to our modern ideas 
of surgical cleanliness. There is no skilled nursing 
in the country, and it would indeed be a real boon if, 
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after the war, schools for training the Serbian 
women in the profession of nursing could be founded. 
The men recovering from typhus looked particu- 
larly ghastly and one longed to do things for them. 
Indeed, I think one felt torn the whole time one was 
there. We were guests and the hospital was not 
ours, yet it seemed wicked for us to be spending 
days in idleness with no attempt to do the very 
obvious things which were waiting there to be done. 
Altogether, though I was one of the few fortunate 
ones who kept well, I was very glad when I found I 
was to go up to Posharevatz with the advance guard. 
It is not a long journey, only sixteen hours from 
Nish, so no great affair. 


POSHAREVATZ, June 30th. 


There is no station here, in fact we are ten or 
eleven miles from Ossipaonitsa, our ‘‘ railhead,” and 
everything in the way of heavy stores will have to 
be conveyed by bullock carts. We arrived at six 
o'clock in the morning and had a funny picnic 
breakfast ‘of the usual fare—hard-boiled eggs and 
sardines—in a whitewashed cholera shed with a 
Serbian Staff Officer who appeared to find the whole 
affair an enormous joke! I should think the path 
of the English through Serbia must be marked by 
the empty sardine tins they strew on the line—they 
and eggs, or eggs and they, are one’s staple food on . 
all journeys, and one learns when travelling in 
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Serbia to take sufficient food for an extra day or so— 
one may get hung up and the trains are leisurely. 

Our Serbian interpreters turned out to be of 
little use, and the officer who met us was rather a 
relief as he spoke admirable English, though he made 
us quite dizzy on the drive to Posharevatz by turn- 
ing round like a teetotum from the front seat of the 
carriage we shared with him and holding an 
animated conversation the whole of the way. The 
roads were iniquitous—deep ruts and water-holes 
over which one jolted and bumped at a terrific pace, 
since the idea which inspired every Jehu was to 
reach Posharevatz at the head of the procession, 
and covered in dust. Our carriage—his rather— 
being in the nature of a smart affair, had an awning, 
but the sun blazed down and we rocked wildly from 
side to side—the only thing to do was to hold on to 
the side and enjoy it, which we did, to the infinite 
amusement of our escort! The one place over 
which we were obliged to go slowly was over the 
newly mended bridge, which forms the connection 
between the railway station and the towns in that 
part of Serbia inland from the Danube. There was 
a lengthy string of patient oxen waiting to get 
across, so our horses got a rest, to the great boredom 
of their shaggy drivers. 

They are using the milch cows now in the fields, 
for the big oxen are needed for transport work. 

Along the road were avenues of lovely trees, 
beech and oak, and the maize was man high. Every- 
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thing looked prosperous enough, but the main tide 
of battle flowed west of the district last year, and 
agricultural land soon repairs its damages. 

We were enormously féted on our arrival. Our 
quarters are in a big empty school in Posharevatz, 
but we lunched and dined for the first few days at 
the big military hospital standing in beautiful park- 
like land just outside the town. There is nothing 
more delightful than the instincts of Serbian 
hospitality, and it is such a pity that people will 
insist—so many of them at least—on carrying 
English ideas about with them, instead of being 
willing to adapt themselves a little more readily to 
the manners and customs of the country. Why carry 
insularity like a large wet blanket around with one ? 

I often felt that our genial hosts—including a 
charming old Serbian lady always known as the 
“Mother of the Hospital,”’ and who devoted her 
life to caring for the soldiers, must have found us 
rather heavy in hand! We have had amazing 
meals, very excellent but a little overwhelming, 
since it is not etiquette to indulge in the luxury of 
a small appetite in Serbia, and one must learn that 
very early in the day. 

But to the newly arrived a heavy dinner of many 
courses at midday, with much wine and heady black 
coffee, followed by a walk in blazing sun, is rather 
a trying ordeal ! 

The language problem is rather acute here, as 
most of us speak only French and a little German— 
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and perhaps a dozen words of Serbian. The 
majority of educated Serbs are excellent linguists, 
speaking French, German, and Russian well, and 
often English as well, but at this particular hospital 
German and Serbian were spoken in preference to 
French, and our little Staff-Lieutenant was a 
decided help. 

We have our morning coffee and a scratch tea in 
the schoolroom, which is a nice, clean, sunny building 
in a pleasant garden. It contained on our arrival 
beds, and nothing but beds and a few school 
desks on which we ate our meals in its narrow 
corridors—and it requires skill to balance plates 
and cups at an angle of 45°. 

In the cobbled yard at the back, now overgrown 
with grass and weeds, is a pump beneath which we 
perform our ablutions each day, pumped upon with 
fervour by our Serbian soldier orderlies. 

There is a cottage which will be our kitchen and 
larder in a few days, at present tenanted by a pretty 
brown peasant woman with two chubby babies. 

At night we dine in the courtyard of the hospital, 
our tables set out under the lime trees with lamps 
hung in the trees and a stage moon coming up 
behind the quadrangle to light up the bronzed faces 
of the soldier musicians who come each night to 
sing and dance to us. It is all very gay and delight- 
ful, and the more difficult to realize that one is only 
eight miles from the Danube where the Austrians 
are watching from their borders. 
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Yesterday we were shown round the hospital and 
found it depressing as usual. The pavilions are 
large and well built, but full of smells, and there are 
dirty dressings left about in foul heaps—one longs 
for big bonfires. The place is full of post typhus 
cases, old wounds gone septic, and gangrene, and 
though I liked the faces of one or two of the women 
who helped in the wards—Serbian and French— 
there were others whose interests seemed to me to 
lie in far other matters than their patients. The 
men are wonderfully patient and bear pain like 
heroes—I think everyone who has come into the 
country has noticed that—and they greet us cheerily 
and are heartily amused by our attempts at 
Serbian ! 

Last night we had rather an amusing experience. 
We had dined as usual at the Hospital, under the 
trees, when quite suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, a terrific rain shower burst. The moon 
was hidden, the night was pitch black, and one 
thought involuntarily of a cloud-burst. I have 
never seen such rain, nor anything to equal the way 
in which those hard, sun-baked roads were suddenly 
transformed into raging rivers. Literally we had 
to wade home, and in the darkness some of the party 
were discovered trying to walk up trees! I, being 
one of the small ones, was lucky enough to be 
carried over the worst places, but we were all soaked, 
and one or two who walked into a ditch near the 
school were wet up to their waists. Kain in Serbia 
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is indeed no joke, for the roads become impassable in 
a very short time, and one realizes the truth of the 
Serbian statement that the heavy rains of last 
autumn saved their country, since the Austrian 
guns could not be dragged across the country and 
some had to be abandoned in the mud. 

Motor transport is of limited value only, the old 
bullock waggon being the practicable mode of 
conveyance under all conditions of climate. Many 
of the roads would knock light cars to pieces, and 
heavy traffic is too much for many other highways. 
In really bad weather, any car will stick and must 
be pulled out by oxen. But oh the slowness of 
the beasts! Decidedly one learns patience in 
Serbia, also the futility of fussing. Everything is 
“sutra ’’ (to-morrow) which is, in the eyes of most 
Serbs, quite as good if not better than to-day. 

With four words—‘ sutra,’ ‘‘dobra’”’ (good, 
which applies to almost anything except Austrians, 
and I have heard it even used for them), and 
“ Engleska Missia,’’ which serves to explain any- 
thing mad or unusual in one’s favour—lI think one 
could get about the country quite well ! 

To-day a large tin bath arrived, to the joy of all 
hearts, and furthermore two large cauldron affairs 
beneath which wood fires are to be kept burning and 
which are now standing in the yard ready for 
operations. One is to be used to boil our drinking 
water (which the Serbs consider a very amusing 
fad !), the other to heat water for washing in. We 
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are very happy, and feel that our furnishing is 
getting on. 

To-night we had rather heavy rain, so our dinner 
was sent over from the Hospital together with some 
soldiers to amuse us. After dinner they danced the 
“* Kola ” for us in the whitewashed corridor. I longed 
to paint them in the shadows with their handsome 
gipsy fiddler in the background, fiddling away in 
the rhythmic measures of the dance, and their lithe 
active bodies all a-ripple with the joy of movement. 
There was one little man—the pet body-servant of 
the Major, who always reminded me of a Moliére 
character—a lean, small man in brown fustian with 
a black sombrero covering a neat, close-cropped 
head, a pair of the wickedest black eyes that ever 
a rogue had, and brilliant teeth showing from a 
wide smile which no one could have resisted. His 
joy was to stand behind the chairs at dinner and 
guilefully fill up the glass of the unsuspecting time 
after time, and in his own tongue he was a wit and 
a poet—as well as the best dancer in Posharevatz. 

Every Serb dances the ‘‘ Kola,” of which there 
are many steps, some most intricate, others involving 
very little movement from one place to another, 
but much neat foot-work and a perfect balance of 
the body. Serbian folk-music is full of a plaintive 
beauty which recalls the songs the Welsh pitman 
sing, alike in their cadences and in their continual 
falling into the minor key. 

To-morrow the rest of the Unit will be with us, 
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and I believe we are all a little sorry that this 
pleasant picnic life is at an end. Our cooks are to 
take over the kitchen here and our meals at the 
Hospital will come to anend. Iam sorry for many 
reasons, though, of course, one could not trespass on 
their hospitality indefinitely, but I had grown fond of 
all the people down there and have a feeling that we 
shall more or less ‘‘ keep ourselves #o ourselves’’... 
and really one does not come out to Serbia to ignore 
the Serbian people! Particularly as they are a 
little touchy over slights, real or imaginary, to their 
hospitality, and most anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of the English coming into their town—there 
has never been a *‘ Mission ”’ here before, so we are 
pioneers in this part of the globe. 

They have placed the Sreis—municipal police 
buildings, I understand—such a nice place too—at 
our disposal should we overflow our present accom- 
modation. We shall be eight in a ward, but if 
people give and take as one expects they will, life 
should be comfortable enough till our tents come 
up and we can get into camp. 

Our stores are on the way, and one of the men we 
left behind at Salonika to look after them arrived 
yesterday—bringing with him that news as well as 
a good deal of gossip about other units! We 
revelled in it—one gets terribly interested in 
personalities out here! I don’t think anyone—even 
in this ‘‘ respectable unit ’’—will have a shred of 
character left by the time he or she goes home! 
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POSHAREVATZ, July toth. 


E are a large party once again and the 
\ \ / quiet of the first few days is no more— 
forty-five people can make a good deal 
of noise between them! As yet we have very little 
to do, for the bulk of the stores are still on their way 
up country, and until two days ago none of our 
medical stores had arrived at all. So that even had 
work been waiting for us when we arrived, I fail to 
see how we could have done it. We take our orders ~ 
from the Serbian medical military authorities, and 
they tell us that we are to be kept strictly for 
surgical work and that only soldiers are to be 
treated in the hospital, though we may accept 
civilian out-patients. I must say this seems rather 
hard, as there is undoubtedly a great need for a 
hospital in this district to work among the peasants. 
We are the first English Unit to appear in this 
part of the world and are arousing a good deal of 
curiosity. 
Posharevatz is by no means an unimportant place. 
It is a largish town, very clean and pretty, with nice 
white houses covered with pinky red roofs and a 
34 
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pretty little park in the middle of the principal 
square, where the youth and fashion of the place 
promenades itself every evening between the hours 
of six and seven. Every garden ts full of fruit trees, 
and there are vineyards on the slopes behind the 
town. As one looks down from the hills the little 
town has a very charming appearance, tucked in 
by trees on every side save where the land stretches 
out towards the Danube, which appears as a thin 
silver streak on the horizon. Really it is only eight 
miles away, but the lights in the plain country are 
elusive and the distance seems much greater. 

The aerodrome of Serbia lies a mile or two out- 
side the town, and in the evenings, as we go up to 
watch the sunset over the Danube, it is pretty to 
watch the planes looking like big birds as they fly 
over the town and disappear on their daily patrol 
duty. 

And the sunsets—I Jong to be able to remember 
the colours, and if one has not the gift for painting 
or description how is one to remember? The 
fortunate people are those who can store their 
brain-boxes with all the beautiful memories and 
sounds in the world. I can remember things better 
by their touch or their scent than in any other way 
—but one can’t touch a sunset ! For half an hour the 
plains before Posharevatz are ablaze with light, the 
sun sets right into the horizon as I have seen it dip 
into the sea, a great ball of fire, then the colours 
gradually melt into a wonderful mother-o’-pearl 
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mist which creeps down from the clouds and up 
from the ground till it unites in a pale dusk. 

Posharevatz is important in that it is the key to 
the high roads into the interior of the country. 
Behind the town are hills and dim ranges of hills, 
but beyond them is a rich plain of very fruitful 
country held by larger towns than these little 
frontier garrisons. If there is fighting along this 
border Posharevatz is certain to see a good deal of 
it, and the trenches are ready, while there are guns 
tucked away among the folds of the winding hill- 
roads, 

We have all settled down comfortably in our 
schoolhouse—all, that is, save the few people who 
expect the luxuries of the season at every turn after 
one has been five minutes in a place! So many of 
them look so limp and ill that we can forgive a good 
deal, and it seems that several of the Unit were 
really ill after we left them at Nish, and the tiring 
journey after a week or more in bed did not aid their 
recovery. The flies are a perfect pest, and everyone 
is full of brilliant ideas for their abolition: but as 
yet they are triumphant and refuse to be abolished. 
The latest scheme, which seems to have had more 
success than any other, has been to tack butter 
muslin over every window in the place, and that does 
seem to keep them out a little, but all the patent 
remedies for fly extermination seem to suit the 
wretches splendidly, and they thrive and rear 
enormous families on all that we have given them. 
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The place looks really more habitable now, and 
the cooks are doing wonders in the kitchen, which 
is quite as hot as hell, I should imagine, and nearly 
as unpleasant. Every day the little town is being 
ransacked for further additions to our house- 
keeping here—we have a wonderful equipment 
from home, very complete indeed—but unfortu- 
nately it has not yet arrived, and as one must live 
we shall collect a very fine supply of necessaries by 
the time we are due to leave Serbia. Our dormi- 
tories are very light—and ours in particular 
extremely public, as it is not much above the garden 
level and looks out on to the side of the square 
courtyard where our kitchen is situated and near 
which our soldier orderlies sleep, so we have 
invested in rush screens which do afford a little 
privacy. These orderlies are really rather a problem. 
The Serbian authorities simply shower them upon 
us—we are far too near the frontier to have Austrian 
prisoners as orderlies—and as they are mainly men 
who are not considered fit enough or up to the army 
standards for fighting, we have found a good many 
of them not of the highest intelligence—though 
some are splendid fellows, very likeable and willing. 

But until we get a hospital arranged it is difficult 
to find work for them, yet it seems ridiculous to 
have them hanging about the place doing nothing. 
Some are told off to chop wood or help in the 
kitchen, others carry water for the laundry, and the 
best are kept for house boys. There is one fat, 
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stocky little man, Peter by name, a Macedonian, 
who is a great personage. He professes to talk 
English, but at present I find his Serbian more 
intelligible, and he is excessively full of his own 
importance, as he is now head of the house boys. 
He has a cousin, Mike by title, though his real name 
is something very different, who has lived in 
America and talks fairly fluent American, and 
Peter and Mike are inseparable. Ivan, our special 
dormitory man, is a very smart person who valets 
us beautifully, and on the strength of his adoption 
of us declines gracefully but firmly to work for 
anyone else. Then there is a Branislav, handsome 
and debonair—it hurts me acutely to see him 
turning a mangle, yet such is his unhappy fate, and 
his pride suffers terribly ; one has to try to console 
him with cigarettes, for the other men despise 
laundry work of any kind as menial, though there 
is nothing else that they apparently dislike doing. 

Drago is the adored of the kitchen, and has in him 
the makings of an excellent chef ; quick, adaptable 
and keen on his job, he is beginning to be a sort of 
buffer between the harassed cooks and the stupidity 
of an outer world. I shall never forget his amuse- 
ment the other day when one of our cooks appeared 
at the kitchen door and implored him to make haste 
and kill his “‘ baba ’’ ! She was under the impression 
that she was ordering a sheep to be killed in correct 
serbian—it transpired later that the English for 
‘baba ’ is grandmother ! 
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The laundry is in full swing now, and as it does 
not seem worth while unpacking our enormous 
plant, destined for fever work, and the pride of the 
Unit (indeed, the possession of the laundry plant 
was a great asset to us on the voyage out, quite 
neutralizing our un-uniformed appearance !) for so 
short a time, it will remain in its cases till we go into 
camp, and the washing is being done at present in the 
good old-fashioned way. That is to say, Serbian 
women come and pound at our clothes outside in 
great wooden tubs, and since that occupies most of 
their waking moments (thirty-five people in nursing 
attire making a good deal of laundry work), it follows 
perforce that the Unit has to learn to iron its own 
clothes. Which is quite as good as Anti-pon treat- 
ment in this heat ! 

For the past three days, or rather nights, bullock 
waggons have been continually creaking into the 
compound with boxes and bales of stores from 
Ossapaonitsa Station and the orderlies have had a 
little real work to do. On the days when a big load 
arrives, or when tents have to be set up—the Serbs 
have lent us two big ones for our stores and another 
for out-patients—yet more orderlies arrive with a 
corporal at their head. They arrive singing: be- 
tween their efforts they sing again or dance to the 
music of our favourite gipsy fiddler, and then they 
depart—still singing. They will not work in the 
heat of the afternoon—and why should we try to 
make them? If you leave a Serb alone he will get 
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far more work done than if you try to hustle him 
into English ways—and why should he suddenly 
abandon the ideas of a lifetime because a handful of 
English people—who cannot even explain their 
reasons to him in his own language—want him to 
hurry ? The only sensible thing is to go to sleep in 
the afternoon—so he does it with great complacency. 

Apropos of tents, it now transpires that most of 
ours were left behind at Avonmouth to be sent on 
when the next transport sails ! 

We have a splendid girl as sanitary inspector, and 
she manages the men who work for her so well, but 
her hands are fairly full, particularly over the 
water question. We are all forbidden on pain of 
death to drink one drop of unboiled water, and to 
that end the cauldrons in the yard have their lids 
padlocked and are not supposed to be filled up until 
each lot of sterilized water is lifted out. But, of 
course, to a Serb this seems a ridiculously long way 
round, and as it saves a good deal of trouble to pour 
a little water in from time to time to heat gently 
with the rest, if in an unguarded moment the lid 1s 
left open—this happens! One sees a good deal if 
one’s duties happen to lead one in the direction of the 
courtyard, and it is wisest to keep a blind eye 
towards a good many things. Personally, I believe 
in taking all reasonable precautions and in drinking 
boiled water too, but I don’t think one gains any- 
thing by a great deal of over-anxiousness ; in fact, 
I observe that most of the people who have been ill 
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have either been over-conscientious or have allowed 
themselves to become bored—two equally deadly 
things in a strange climate. And of the two I think 
boredom is responsible for the most evil—if you are 
bored you are bound to become ill sooner or later, 
whereas the sinners who pursue the even tenor of 
their way and abstain from worrying seem to 
escape many of the ills to which flesh is heir in 
Serbia. 

It is becoming steadily hotter—r1o2° in the shade 
to-day and unknown heights in the sun. There are 
more than sixty of us living on quite a small plot of 
ground, so that it is a little surprising that there 
have not been more cases of sickness. In the early 
mornings and after five o’clock the air is delightful 
and one can walk, but the heat in the streets at mid- 
day is intolerable. It is moist heat too, which is 
avowedly harder to bear, but mercifully the nights 
are cool and there are not many mosquitoes, which 
is rather surprising as there is a nice green, stagnant 
ditch all the way along the lane which borders our 
‘compound’ in which the ducks of the district 
paddle ecstatically and many frogs make night 
companionable. 

This is not an easy place to sleep in—the dormi- 
tories are very light and the dawn comes suddenly, 
while there are so many trees in and round Poshare- 
vatz that it seems often very airless. Every dog 
in the villages round holds converse with his friends 
or foes in the next, and the Serbian cocks have no 
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sense of time, for they all begin crowing between 
eleven and twelve at night and continue well into 
the morning. I do not know when they sleep. All 
our soldiers sleep quite near our dormitory windows 
and they sing lustily each night. I love their music, 
but one does want to rest, and the pump starts 
operations at four each morning | 

The shops in the town are very fascinating— 
there are rows of cobblers’ shops with soft brown 
sandals, such as all the peasants wear, hanging out- 
side on long strings, streets of coppersmiths where 
the workmen sit beating the metal into all kinds of 
delightful goods, and every draper’s shop is gay with 
the bright handkerchiefs which the women tie over 
their hair. They may be made in Manchester, 
probably they are, but I don’t care and shall buy 
lots to take home. 

On Sunday and féte days—of which there seem to 
be many—the peasants are particularly attractive, 
and I am told that this is one of the three best 
districts in Serbia in which to see the typical dress 
of the country. Men and boys turn out in white 
linen tunics and full white trousers, their shirts 
embroidered in bright reds and blues over which is 
worn a sleeveless homespun jacket bound and 
braided in black, with a big black felt hat which has 
usually a bright flower stuck in it. Sometimes the 
flower is worn behind the ear, and this 1s very smart. 
I love the gay socks they wear, knitted in bright- 
coloured wool then elaborately embroidered in 
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patterns of flowers in contrasting shades. I saw 
delightful ‘‘ kolas ’’—the open springless cart drawn 
by oxen—full of gaily dressed peasants the other 
day, stopping at our little church down the road— 
such a tiny place teaming with incense and full of 
crude pictures and ikons—so I went to investigate 
and found they had come to a féte-day service. They 
were charmed that I came too, and we all went to 
church together, and I had a big candle and held it 
with the rest of them, and suppose my Protestant 
mite in the poor box was not the less acceptable on 
that account. All the peasants are such friendly 
souls—even with a smattering of Serbian one gets 
on amazingly well, and at whatever function one 
turns up, one has just the same delightful welcome. 

Some of the women are very beautiful, with fine 
classic features and that free carriage which is the 
inheritance of the peasant in every country except — 
our own. Their eyes are full of questioning and a 
kind of dumb patience, which is lost in a wonder- 
fully sweet smile as they look at one and talk shyly 
about their children or their men-folk—of themselves 
they rarely talk. They all wear these bright 
handkerchiefs over their heads (except the widows, 
who wear black ones) except on very grand occa- 
sions, when a stiff muslin cap replaces them, and 
aprons with beautiful embroideries all worked in 
gay silks or wools. Gala dress is most becoming— 
a very full skirt pleated so that it stands out almost 
like a crinoline, a white muslin or linen bodice with a 
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velvet sleeveless jacket over that, much em- 
broidered in silver or gold and stiff with gold braid, 
an elaborate apron and a handkerchief of silk in 
place of the usual cotton one over the hair. That 
day in church I saw some really magnificent coats, 
obviously handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, of rich velvet almost covered with seed pearls, 
and some of the older women of the better class 
had caps of seed pearls and sequins. Middle-aged 
women in Serbia, not of the peasant class, wear 
long black skirts—trailing alas! in the dust, and a 
tight little mantle with sleeves made of black silk 
with an edging of brown fur. On their hair they 
wear a tight little red cap round which a plait of 
their hair is braided tightly—the whole effect is 
oddly dignified and quaint, but the custom is rather 
dying out, Iam told. The little children are very 
sweet and friendly, particularly the boys of ten and 
twelve, who are quite adorable and one longs to be 
able to paint them. 

The other day as I was coming back from a walk 
in the hills I met a gang of gipsy women returning 
from their day’s work among the maize fields. They 
were all curious about my clothes—we all wear 
uniform and our brassard, which is a great help in 
explaining oneself—and fingered all my belongings 
in the way they like to do. They were such big 
strapping women, dressed very gaily with much 
bead jewellery, and walked like goddesses. The 
younger ones had their babies slung on their backs, 
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and the old crones, tramping along at a rare pace, 
smoked long pipes as they went. They walk miles 
to their work each day—there are no men left free 
to do the field work, and if one goes out any morning 
into the country one may meet the ox waggons 
creaking along with the whole family tucked inside, 
the mother driving or leading the oxen, and the 
children packed away safely with the day’s rations. 
And at night, if one goes up to see the sunset, one 
meets the little processions again. Sometimes a 
flock of goats will come down the road all wearing 
their little tinkling bells, driven by some pretty shy 
child—or a troop of chocolate-coloured pigs with 
curly hair, very lean and active, and before the war 
the main source of wealth to the peasant, whose pigs 
were exported in large numbers to Austria-Hungary. 
Every peasant has his breeding sows with their 
attractive families, curly-coated squeakers which 
are all tremendously agile and get over the road at 
a great pace as they travel to the oak forests in 
which they find the greater part of their food,— 
which may account for their leanness. 

Some boys will ride furiously past on shaggy 
ponies driving droves of horses back to the town 
from their grazing grounds behind the trenches, and 
picturesque old grandfathers come slowly down the 
hills behind their mild-eyed oxen. It is all intensely 
of the people and I love every moment. 

Even now the grapes are nearly ripe and the 
maize has turned a glorious gold. When we first 
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came the great fields of maize were like the sea—a 
deep blue green, then quite suddenly the fruit 
ripened, and now it is like a sheet of gold under the 
sun. 


POSHAREVATZ, July 24th. 


All this last week I have been sleeping in the 
garden and the quiet and coolness is very restful. 
We are all so close to each other in this house and 
the heat makes us all a little nervy and tired. But 
our camp site is selected out on the Danube road at 
Zabyla, not far from the big cavalry barracks which 
we visited the other day to see the new baths, which 
are the pride and joy of their major’s heart since 
their arrangement is his own invention. We ought 
to be very happy out there—one approaches the 
site from a pretty lane and there are maize fields all 
around, plenty of big trees and two wells. It will be 
good to get under canvas; people here grumble a 
good deal about the lack of work, and really it does 
no good. We are under orders to stop here, and we 
really cannot expect the Serbs to start a fresh 
epidemic for our benefit—though I did notice a 
gleam of hope in some of the people’s eyes the other 
day when the big cholera sheds now being built out 
by Zabyla were being discussed |—Nor is it likely 
that they will begin hostilities just to satisfy our 
desire for surgical work. 

Things here are much as they were except that a 
flourishing out-patient tent was started some time 
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ago which seems immensely popular in the neigh- 
bourhood. We cannot take in-patients until our 
camp is ready, but one does feel that this dispensary 
work meets a real need. Many of the peasants come 
miles to be treated, arriving at the most unearthly 
hours, and the crowning joy has been when any of 
them have been sent back home in one of the 
ambulance cars! Our doctors perform small opera- 
tions every day and the dispenser is really enjoying 
life. Certainly they have saved a great many of the 
children’s lives this hot summer, and personally I 
don’t think that is useless work. The mothers are 
touchingly grateful—we have hosts of babies coming 
up for treatment—and bring the quaintest offerings 
as appreciation. It is difficult to make them 
realize that no money is required, and as they are 
determined for the most part to make some return, 
strange things like live fowls or ducks, to say nothing 
of wine or goats’ cheese and fruit, make their appear- 
ance at the door of the tent for the doctors or sisters, 

There is one charming baby, who had to have an 
eye removed, which is the pet of the whole place, and 
they all adore being photographed, which event 
occurs fairly frequently. We have many gipsies for 
patients, as the other hospitals don’t care for them, 
and they are delightfully picturesque. 

Some of the soldiers who come up are sadly 
crippled, and look at one so pathetically with their 
big brown eyes just like the beautiful eyes of a dog, 
as if begging one to help them, and most of them 
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are cases which ought to have done quite well if 
they had had proper treatment from the first. But 
last year, when there was such hard fighting, many 
of these men would have to wear their first field 
dressing for weeks even before help could be 
brought, and in consequence there was a tremendous 
amount of sepsis and gangrene leading to loss of limb. 

We have seen a good deal of the Serbian aviators 
since we came to Posharevatz, all nice men and 
intensely hospitable. When we first came there 
were only five aeroplanes, but there are some French 
ones at Belgrade which are coming down here soon, 
and twelve more officers have just left for their 
training in Paris as pilots and observers. One day 
we dynamited fish with our aviator friends on the 
Morava, which sounds odd but is really rather 
amusing! We rode out to the river early in the 
morning, for everyone is more than kind about 
lending us horses, and I have had a delightful grey 
placed at my disposal any day I care to ride him. 
Those early-morning rides with the mist just lifting 
from the valleys, and the delicate pink of the sky 
over the dim hills—I shall never forget them nor 
the delicious coolness of the air as our horses 
mounted the hills. 

In peace time it is very strictly forbidden that one 
should dynamite fish, and one obeys the ordinary 
laws of sport, but now it is war, and it seems that to 
dynamite is popular. 

Little charges were prepared of melinite and we 
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all strung out along the bank. Soldiers stripped to 
the waist were standing behind us ready to swim at 
the given signal. The charge was hurled into the 
stream, there was a mighty bang, and in a moment 
the surface of the stream was thick with fish— 
stunned by the explosion. The soldiers were in the 
water like so many terriers, hauling them out by 
handfuls and throwing them into nets held out from 
the bank. 

Sometimes, of course, the charge missed its aim 
and struck a projecting bough or a snarl of rock 
from one of the many little islets, and then we all 
bolted from the edge at top speed. It was all highly 
absurd, but distinctly amusing! The river was 
narrow here between high banks and swirled along 
at a great pace, and the water was intensely cold 
even though the sun was getting up. 

We breakfasted under the trees on an immense 
tarpaulin belonging to one of the Blériots, and sat 
on the leather cushions of the driving seats with 
empty petrol tins as tables and a general air of 
hilarity over the party. A great cart had brought 
our provisions up and we ate fish grilled over a camp 
fire and little slices of meat strung together on a long 
stick and held over the glow. I never tasted better 
food than that Serbian soldiers cooked—everything 
is rubbed with paprika, which is very hot until one 
gets accustomed to it, and then tastes delicious, and 
they make wonderful salads out of strange herbs 
and vegetables. 

4 
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Major Tankossitch was at the picnic, the enigmatic 
personality who is the idol of the army and his 
brother officers. ‘‘ He has done much for Serbia,”’ 
they all say, and he was the founder of a Secret 
National Society for the rebuilding of Serbia free 
from the Austrian yoke. That society was working 
quietly for several years, hoping to see its reward 
in an ultimate great national uprising, when the 
murder of the Austrian Archduke put an end to 
everything in Serbia but the need for immediate 
action. It was said that Tankossitch had been the 
instigator of the murderers, but every Serb indig- 
nantly denies this charge. He is a man with a price 
on his head and undoubtedly a very magnetic 
personality, though to me personally he is un- 
attractive—save that one wonders where the secret 
of his evident influence lies. 

Just lately I have been rather chary of talking 
politics with my Serbian friends. They are all 
intensely polite, and it is difficult to make them 
discuss things which they think may not be pleasant 
for one to hear, but one can feel very definitely just 
at present an undercurrent of strong dissatisfac- 
tion with the diplomacy of the Allies. We English 
get very belated news—letters and papers a fort- 
night or three weeks old; but the Serbians are well 
abreast through their own correspondents—with the 
turn affairs are taking. Rightly or wrongly they 
feel that Serbia is being made to suffer in Bulgaria’s 
interests, and that there is a chance of the Allies 
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yielding to Bulgarian—or rather Russian—pressure, 
and of Serbia losing by treaty what she has gained 
by right of conquest. The question of Macedonia is 
raging very acutely up here just now, and in the 
opinion of a very humble observer, if we temporize 
for a dubious advantage or for our own ends we 
shall not only lose that moral ascendancy which we 
have at present in the Balkans, but we shall make a 
very grave mistake if we alienate a fighting ally in 
favour of a slippery and doubtful Bulgaria. 

The Serbs do not: feel anything but a profound 
distrust for the Bulgars, whom they consider now 
far more inclined to German blandishments than to 
remain under the shadow of her former protector 
and big brother-Slav Russia. They say here that 
Bulgaria and Greece alike—I do not know with 
what degree of accuracy—will hold out for the 
highest bidder, and that if German diplomacy is as 
astute in the next few months as it has been in the 
past few years, there is no doubt at all as to the 
ultimate issue. 

Already we have one or two little rumours of 
Bulgarian raids—probably engineered for “‘ show ” 
purposes and not with any serious intent, but the 
Serbian troops are always watching the Bulgarian 
frontier with suspicion, even a small raiding band 
being capable of much mischief on the lines of 
communication. 

Very few of the Serbian officers are highly opti- 
mMistic, and it has to be remembered that down to 
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the youngest, practically every man has seen much 
service, and there are boys of twenty-one with three 
campaigns to their credit—they begin young in 
Serbia. They shrug their shoulders and accept the 
inevitable, but I do not think many of the older 
men have much faith in the promised help of the 
Allies. 

The other day I was talking to the commandant 
up at the aviation ground. They had been making 
some interesting bomb experiments, and a few of 
us had been invited to see them—they are astonish- 
ingly frank about their work |! | 

I asked him—sooner or later one always comes 
back to the same thing—what he thought of the 
prospects of an early attack. He is a dramatic little 
man much given to emphatic gestures, and with 
his usual shrug of the shoulders he replied: “ It will 
come soon—sooner perhaps than either you or I 
think, Mademoiselle. There will be plenty of work 
for all your mission—more perhaps than you will 
want.’’ He was proud of the morale of the troops, 
which he said was excellent—and the men were only 
too ready to get to work, but—with another shrug— 
“What will you? We have been fighting now for 
six years and we are almost exhausted. We have 
not been beaten—we have been victors in the past, 
but then we fought one army at a time. What we 
fear now is a stab in the dark. We shall continue 
to do our best, but we are fighting against heavy 
odds and we have had great losses. First the wars, 
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then the typhus—you can see for yourself, Made- 
moiselle.”’ 

And to-day, with another aviator officer, we rode 
out to a lonely little frontier outpost beyond 
Doubrovitsa. Doubrovitsa itself was full of soldiers, 
and as we waited beside the village kafana till our 

host obtained the necessary permission for us to 
_ pass along, we saw the long lines of tiny tents—very 
small, so small that a man can only kneel inside— 
which the Serb soldier carries about with him on 
active service and which makes an excellent 
mackintosh on a very wet day on the line of march! 
There were hundreds of soldiers in the tiny village 
working at gun emplacements cunningly concealed 
and digging fresh shelter trenches along the way to 
the Danube. Our path lay to the right, skirting the 
village, and soon we had to ride in single file across 
a patch of open country where the Austrians were 
fond of sniping the unwary passer-by, galloping our 
horses over the little bridge and past the gap to the 
shelter of the maize, now man-high—now higher than 
the horses’ heads. Arrived at our second halting 
place, we were given permission once more to 
continue, and tying our horses in a clump of acacias 
we walked towards the tiny cluster of houses facing 
on the Danube, which was our destination. Here 
one officer with his men keeps watch over the river, 
his quarters the little lonely farmhouse with its 
roof half off and great gaping holes in its walls— 
tokens of the shell fire of the Austrians. 
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The river looked very grey and dreary as one 
peeped through the aperture where a window had 
been and now was not. But one saw the fortress on 
the island in the middle of the river, and with the aid 
of binoculars even the soldiers walking about and the 
arrival of a little boat with stores from the mainland. 
On the Austrian side all was very calm and peaceful, 
with sheep grazing on the hills behind the river, but 
one felt conscious of invisible watching eyes, and 
each side lay crouched like a lion waiting to spring. 

The soldiers were men of the third line, middle- 
aged fighters, but every man in Serbia is dangerous 
if he carries a gun, until he is dead. From the 
house one’s eyes were led down the steep strip of 
turf to the little beach of pebbles below which the 
Danube ran—the only barrier to the hate of two 
peoples. And, as I looked, I thought of the hundreds 
of little frontier outposts which our men hold to- 
day—not in France alone with a ‘ Boche’ on the 
opposite trench—but in Egypt, Africa, and that 
restless India whose guardians never sleep and where 
many a life has been given in the past in some 
forgotten “‘ affair of the frontier,” as it will be again 
in the future so long as we must pay the price of 
Empire. 


POSHAREVATZ, July 31st, 


At last our plans are more or less definite—I say 
more or less because in Serbia no plans are abso- 
lutely fixed. Sir Ralph Paget has been up, there 
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has been a sort of general meeting at Kragujevatz, 
and King Peter has written all the Units in the 
country a letter in which he begs them to remain in 
Serbia for the present. So there can be no question 
of the Unit going home, though individuals may if 
they care to do so, and we are to go into camp next 
week and remain there until we go to Belgrade in 
October to replace the First British Farmers’ Unit 
which leaves for home in that month. | 

It is a great relief to have some definite idea of 
one’s probable movements after all this uncertainty. 
Our camp site has been altered once more in favour 
of quite a different one! The first one chosen had 
to be abandoned because it would have been in the 
way of a proposed line of trenches which are to be 
made and the second one is now found to be too 
near the Danube—though why that has only just 
occurred to people remains a mystery! It seems to 
me that it points to an early advance on the part of 
the enemy. The Serbs are very short of transport 
waggons and oxen, and they say that in the case of 
a rapid advance they would be unable to send us 
enough to enable us to get all our equipment away 
as well as the wounded. 

Belgrade, we heard on Sunday, had had two 
days’ bombing by hostile aeroplanes and a mild 
shelling ; we heard the cannon, but it was very far 
away. 

So it is possible that things are on the move at 
last. The new site is even more charming than the 
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other, in quite a different direction, about a mile 
and a half out of Posharevatz and quite close to the 
aerodrome. They have given us a magazine in the 
town for all our stores, most of which are now there, 
and it will be very easy for them to be brought up 
from there to the camp, as it is just off a good main 
road. An army of soldiers has been detailed to 
make us a road right up to the camp, and we are 
hoping that half of us will be in by next week. 

We have been promised patients as soon as ever 
we can take them, which has put new life into every- 
one! There are magnificent oak trees all round the 
site, and the usual frame of maize fields with high 
-acacias all around. I hope the mosquitoes are not 
very terrible—they may be, as there are so many 
trees—and I have had a really bad arm all this week 
from a mosquito bite. I believe they do poison some 
people. 

We have been fairly free from insect pests up at 
the School and the garden has been a great joy, 
particularly on starlight nights when everyone sat 
about in deck-chairs and listened to the soldiers 
singing or to the throbbing of a distant violin in 
some garden in the town. The Serbs are an intensely 
musical race, and every soldier can sing one inter- 
minable ballad and folk-songs dealing with the 
heroes of their race—tales of Marko Krajlevitch and 
his wonderful horse, and the Field of the Black- 
birds, It is always in a minor key, but it-fits in 
with memories of those still summer nights with 
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the stars overhead and the little frogs making their 
quiet music in the ponds along the lane. 

Sunday’s was an odd experience. July can be 
very hot in Serbia, and that Sunday in Posharevatz 
was as hot a day as any we had known since we 
came into the country. The very colouring—vivid 
green of acacias against a warm blue sky, red roofs 
and whitewashed walls, with the inevitable chocolate 
pigs somewhere in the background, made the 
morning seem even hotter, and there was no breeze. 
After two o’clock even the garden became im- 
possible, and the Unit sat panting in the dormitories 
while the sun blazed down upon the dusty roads. 
But Serbia is a land of climatic surprises, and with- 
out the slightest warning of what was to come, the 
brightness of the sunshine was suddenly blotted out 
and the valley wrapped round in a grey blanket of 
cloud. There was no longer any light in the sky ; 
every particle of colour withdrew itself to some 
distant place behind that woolly haze and it was 
intensely cold. The temperature of the air dropped 
ten degrees in aS many minutes, and the whole 
world looked blanched and bleached. Then the 
wind began to moan a little in the trees; one felt 
rather than heard it rising till a hurricane gale was 
blowing, and little eddies of dust, the advance guard 
of the storm, rose sprawling up towards the hills at 
the back of the town. 

Soon the whole valley was filled with choking, 
arid dust, and it was scarcely possible to stand 
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against the fury of the wind. Windows on every 
side were deserting their framework and hurling 
themselves shattering to the ground. It was 
positively dangerous to remain in the vicinity of 
glass, and it needed two strong men and a packing 
case to secure our outer doors. An ambulance car 
travelling home over open country could scarcely 
fight its way against the storm and narrowly 
escaped destruction from the fall of two great trees 
which fell almost across its path, their stems 
snapping like twigs. 

The coldness of the air was the most surprising 
thing—that or the utter blankness of the sky, which 
a few short moments ago had been so full of light 
and brilliant colour. Now there was nothing but 
the whirling clouds of suffocating sandy dust against 
a lifeless colourless background, and the roar of the 
wind rising higher and higher as it carried the dust 
like spray over the tree-tops. 

Posharevatz was isolated, shut off from the rest 
of the world for one half-hour behind that blanket 
of thick dust and the roaring, whirling wind. 

The gale was terrific, but none the less there was 
something oddly exhilarating in the suddenness and 
violence of it all. One was alive and tingling to the 
tips of one’s fingers, the elemental in one rose and 
responded to that howling tornado outside, even 
though the noise was almost deafening and the 
sand invaded every Bore, irritating eyes and throat 
alike. 
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_ But we in our sheltered valley saw very little of 
the real storm. Over at the Stobart camp the gale | 
broke with actual fury : here was nothing to stay the 
force of the wind, and with helpless patients to care 
for, such small matters as personal belongings had 
to go to the wall—or, properly speaking, to the 
winds! Letters, papers, clothing and small proper- 
ties of all kinds were lifted bodily into the air pine 
were lost to sight in a few seconds. 

For half an hour the staff and some of our own 
Unit who had gone for a short visit to the camp 
were working at express speed, carrying out the 
invalids from under the débris of tents which 
collapsed over their heads, pegging down, tightening 
up, rescuing fever patients, and collecting the 
remnants of what, thirty minutes previously, had 
been the night nurses’ tent—torn to ribbons by the 
fury of the wind. 

The mess tent received serious damage just as 
dinner was being laid in it, and everything that was 
already on the tables, after the collapse of the tent 
left it exposed to the gale, was scattered for miles 
around. It was an unenviable half-hour for the 
staff of the hospital, with a number of bad cases on 
their hands, and, moreover, a continual strain since 
no one knew which of the tents would go down next. 
Fortunately they were able to remove their sick to 
the barracks near by, which they are to occupy in 
the winter months, and there they could remain till 
the tents were up again. 
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Then, with the same suddenness that the gale had 
come, it went away as with the turning of a tap. 


Posharevatz once more resumed its communication 
with the outer world, and the woolly haze which had 
so isolated us was once more absorbed into itself. 

Little by little the colour came back to the sky 
and the trees ; the sandy dust ceased to choke one’s 
throat and blind one’s eyes, and the evening sun 
came out to warm the chilled air. 


AUGUST 


POSHAREVATZ, August 4th. 


RODE out to camp this morning before break- 

| fast, and longed to go out with the lucky people 
who will be there in a couple of days. At 
present there are only half a dozen of us at Luchitsa 
superintending the putting up of the tents; the 
others have been held back because the kitchen was 
not complete—it is a beautiful brick building which 
looks delightful and is the joy of the cooks’ hearts, 
but really seems terrible extravagance for a camp 
which cannot be in existence longer than October. 
All the Serbs seem to expect, however, that after 
doing our winter’s work in Belgrade we shall return 
here in the spring and reopen the Luchitsa camp— 
I don’t know whether the English units are intended 
to live in Serbia for ever, but it looks rather like it | 
They are all loath to let us go up to Belgrade, and 
have offered us several buildings in Posharevatz for 
our use as a hospital during the winter months— 
but I do not see how we can help going to Belgrade 
as the First Farmers are definitely leaving Serbia 
when their six months is up, and as the hospital is 
a very fine one and, of course, very central the Serbs 
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are most anxious that it should not be closed. So 
we are in rather a dilemma and there is some talk 
of a small branch unit being formed as an offshoot 
from this one to stay in Posharevatz when the rest 
of us go to Belgrade. I do not know whether the 
plan will materialize—there are so many plans and 
discussions of plans which end in smoke, that this 
may be like the rest. Two of our doctors, however, 
who are very keen on surgical work, are intending 
to leave the Unit and attach themselves to the 
Serbian Government, and it is just possible that 
they may stay, work at Belgrade being mainly 
medical at present, and the Serbs having promised 
- them. plenty of surgical work if they remain in 
Posharevatz for the winter. 

Our patients are being sent to. us in three days’ 
time, so everyone is busy preparing for them. At 
the eleventh hour we have just discovered that all 
the mattress covers sent from home are the wrong 
shape, so there have been furious hours of unpicking 
and re-sewing with the aid of sewing machines hired 
from the town. 

About a dozen of the Unit are leaving for England 
on the roth or 11th of September, so they are not 
coming out to camp at all but will stop in the 
schoolhouse till their final departure. Half of 
the remaining Unit must go to Belgrade on the 
3rd of September, as the First Farmers are going 
home earlier than we anticipated, the rest of us 
ia ca camp hospital as long as the weather 
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holds out, and opinions vary very much as to the 
probable date of our closing down. We have had 
a glorious summer—and what a lotus land this is in 
the dog-days !—but I believe the winters are very 
cold, and in this plain land where the land holds a 
good deal of water the autumn may be very wet. 
When it does rain in Serbia one realizes the fact ! 
To-day we heard bad news—that Riga was lost 
to the Russians (who seem unable to make any 
headway, as far as one can judge) and that a British 
transport had been sunk, with what loss of life we 
do not yet know. That is one thing which one does 
find very harassing out here—the gaps between 
letters and the difficulty in getting authentic news. 
One imagines all kinds of things, and when belated 
papers do arrive one dreads to look at them or at 
the casualty lists which, from the Dardanelles in 
particular, seem so terribly long. Serbians of 
authority out here are very pessimistic about our 
chances of getting through the Dardanelles—'' Why 
do you not send your troops to us,’’ they say, *‘ and 
we will attack together ? ”’ | 
Everyone has been rather unsettled and restless 
the last week or so, inclined to fits of depression, 
which the thundery weather may account for in 
part. The Serbians are not happy either—and very 
sore over the question of “‘ New Serbia ”’ as they 
call Macedonia—one of the very precious bits of 
territory gained by conquest, from which district 
some of their finest fighting men are recruited. 
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The regiments from ‘ New Serbia’? have names 
according to the locality in which they enrolled, as 
opposed to the regiments of ‘‘ Old Serbia,” which 
are known by their numbers like the Legions of the 
Romans. 

One feels somewhat that events are impending and 
that Serbia will be before long more the ‘ cockpit of 
Europe’ than even Belgium has been—yet one has 
no real grounds for one’s impressions—everything 
on the surface being perfectly quiet and normal. 
I personally do not want to go back in the very 
least, even though the people who are going wonder 
why one wants to stay when one is clearly not 
indispensable. It is difficult to explain, but if one 
is convinced that one came out to Serbia for a 
definite purpose, not yet fulfilled, and that one 
cannot go back till one has done the unknown things 
for which one was obiiged to come—what can one do 
but stay even at the risk of being thought distinctly 
foolish ? 

We have been visiting in the town a good deal 
lately, making long visits to the many Serbian ladies 
who have been kind to us. It is a little difficult in 
houses where only Serbian is spoken—though there 
are not many of those in the towns—but one 
manages somehow to hold a conversation and they 
all seem delighted to have us and always beg us to 
go again. I love their eager gracious hospitality, it 
is so simple and spontaneous. It seems the more 
charming now, too, when there is no very pressing 
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need for the services of the ‘ Missions ’—when 
there was typhus to fight or many freshly wounded 
to care for it was natural, I think, for them to feel 
gratitude towards those Britishers who did such 
gallant work. But for us, coming late—though by 
no fault of our own, since most of us had volunteered 
for typhus in January—who have borne none of the 
burden and heat of the day—it was and is par- 
ticularly charming to find this gracious ready 
welcome waiting for us at every turn. 

I was trying to explain to one dear old dame the 
other day that I was not really a ‘Sestra’ as they 
call us—meaning Sister—when she stopped my 
explanations of my lack of diplomas almost in- 
dignantly: ‘‘ You have come out to us as Sister 
indeed,”’ she said, ‘‘ you are working in the spirit of 
sisterhood, why should we not call you Sister? ” 
It -was very sweet of her, but made one feel ashamed 
of the little one had been able to do, as I think that 
sort of thing always does. They have such nice 
ideas about us, which I’m afraid are not altogether 
defensible! Not that ours is a catty Unit—it really 
isn’t and our raggings are all quite friendly ones ! 

When one goes out to tea in a Serbian house, 
there is a stated ritual with which one must comply. 
One is always placed in the seat of honour—gener- 
ally a low divan piled high with fat cushions beauti- 
fully embroidered. As a rule the apartments of 
state are a little chilly and formal, but there are 
always beautiful carpets hanging round the walls, 
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and, very fortunately, it is etiquette to admire your 
hostesses’ possessions. Why does it never occur to 
us how much more effective a beautiful rug is on a 
white wall than it can ever be on the ground ? 

First one eats ‘ sladka,’ which is a sort of cross 
between jam and preserved fruit, not easy to 
describe exactly but extremely delectable. One 
picks a spoon from the selection on the big silver 
tray and takes a helping of the ‘ sladka,’ wishing 
that it were ‘form’ to have more, like Oliver 
Twist ! That happy state of affairs comes when one 
is very intimate, and I do visit one house where I am 
allowed three spoonfuls of sladka, my passion for it 
being regarded, I believe, as a great compliment by 
my hostess, Then one sips delicious ice-cold water, 
drinking it with a guilty sense of rapture as it is 
not boiled. After that cakes are handed round 
of apparently endless variety, little sugar ‘ kisses’ 
which melt in one’s mouth, delicious chocolate con- 
coctions and a kind of nut pastry very rich and 
sweet, than which I have never tasted anything 
more likely to cause a sensation of rapture among 
epicures of the tea-table. 

Serbian coffee, made after the Turkish way, 
follows next, and on no account must one ever leave 
a party until coffee has been served—that would be 
a deadly insult. I have been learning how to make 
it, though I’m not sure whether one could unless 
one had one of the Serbian coffee grinders, long 
brass cylinders which grind the beans very, very 
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finely. Water and sugar are boiled up together, 
then the coffee added, brought just up to the boil— 
and no more—three times, then served in the tiny 
cups with a little of the ‘froth’ from the top 
poured into each cup. For every tiny cup a whole 
teaspoonful of coffee is used, and the result is a 
delicious beverage very stimulating and invigor- 
ating. At every house one has the same routine, 
and one’s visits are somewhat lengthy, since every 
hostess beseeches one to stay longer and is quite 
unable to understand our English habit of rushing 
into a house and then out again as quickly as 
possible. Everyone wants one to stay for hours |! 
The other day the ladies who are interested in the 
school arranged a little exhibition of Serbian 
embroidery at the School of Weaving, which has 
recently been formed to encourage the peasant 
weaving and to train the younger generation in the 
arts practised by their grandmothers. Much of 
the work was very beautiful, showing an exquisite 
sense of colour, a thing one notices too in their 
carpet making, as we saw it in course of manu- 
facture. The big weaving frames were set up in one 
of the rooms together with the hand looms which 
one sees in so many of the peasant houses. We are 
all anxious to buy some of these Serbian rugs and 
carpets to take back with us, their colouring being 
really beautiful and their durability undoubted. 
The women round Posharevatz spin the wool 
from the fleeces on very primitive spindles and 
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spinning- wheels, and then weave it on their hand 
looms—these also of:a patriarchal simplicity—into 
a beautiful creamy white homespun very similar 
to that made by West of Ireland peasants and of 
admirable texture. The flax is woven plain or dyed 
by the peasants before being made up, and some of 
the dyes are made by the people themselves from 
plants. Pirot is of course the place par excellence 
for the purchases of the best carpets—industries 
seem to localize in Serbia, and Posharevatz is the 
great town for boots and copper work. It seems 
that Serbia is a country very rich in minerals, most 
of them as yet unworked, and that copper in par- 
ticular abounds in the mountain districts about 
Kruchevatz and Kragujevatz. I have fallen in love. 
with the sheepskin coats made here—worn woolly 
side in as a rule, the white or brown leather outside 
being lavishly embroidered in gay colours and 
ornamented with strips of leather of contrasting 
hue, but I should like to wear my wool outside like 
a Teddy Bear, and surely it would be warmer ? 
Everyone here says how cold the winter months are, 
and one will certainly have to buy warmer clothes 
than the ones brought out for a hot summer. At 
present it is almost ludicrous to think of sheepskin 
coats with everyone in the thinnest of garments. 
This last week has been ‘thundery weather but still 
hot. | 

The Serbian women do not seem to take much 
exercise, which may be the reason why they become 
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rather fat and pasty after they are thirty or so. 
They always comment on our “ pink cheeks,” and 
it amuses them so much that we are all unmarried 
at our mature ages—which they always ask us just 
like children! At night they all appear in very 
smart frocks and much pearl powder to promenade 
in the tiny park for an hour or so, going round and 
round its winding paths in a giddy circle and 
meeting all the Posharevatz world and his wife, 
possibly having coffee with them at one of the little 
tables outside the Grand Hotel. 

Every young officer in this little garrison town 
turns out too in his smart uniform, his sword 
clanking and his spurs jingling, with grey or lemon- 
coloured gloves on his hands and a delicate odour 
of scent upon his pocket handkerchief, and doubt- 
less many a young romance finds origin in that 
short hour. I could never see that anyone ever sat 
down to rest for an instant, nor was there a band, 
but everyone appeared to find it hugely enjoyable 
and repeated the performance every night with the 
greatest enthusiasm. We tried it once or twice but 
got so desperately giddy that we thought it wiser to 
withdraw! I believe we are all thought rather 
strange unsociable people though because we don’t 
join this evening promenade. 

Still our little party the other night was a great 
success for the very delightful Colonel who came 
over to ‘inspect’ us from Kragujevatz.: I think 
our guests gave us more entertainment than we gave 
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them, for they danced the ‘kolo’ for our benefit 
and sang haunting folk songs of their country with 
rhythmic arresting refrains. There was one big man, 
very fat and obviously a great favourite with all 
our guests, whom we christened ‘ Caruso,’ since he 
sang like an angel—or Caruso. His was a miracle of 
a voice and he sang not only Serbian but French, 
German and Italian songs from all the operas we 
knew till, I think, everyone grew a little homesick 
with the familiar music. Afterwards we danced 
and he was like a huge bear but irresistibly delight- 
ful! In private life he was a lawyer, but in the 
army a sergeant of artillery—and, as happens in 
Serbia, he mixed with his officers on social occasions 
with a perfect unconsciousness of the difference 
which exists in other armies. 

We had a nice sergeant-interpreter at the party, 
too, who leaves for Belgrade to-morrow. All the 
nice ones go leaving only Peter, who never goes and 
who says: ‘I know, I know,” like a parrot when 
told to do anything and who never does know. 

Serbia 1s a democratic army, but there are other 
peasant armies in which one does not find this 
extraordinary combination of real comradeship 
coupled with perfect discipline between officers and 
men. 

They are as brothers together, yet there is no 
slackness in duty or discipline on this account. 

If one talks of the Serb army one thinks of the 
Serb nation since the two are one. There is no 
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warrior caste, no certain section of society living 
lives more or less apart from the homely peasant 
class as in the armies of Prussia or Austria—the 
army is the people and every man is a born soldier. 
In a town like Posharevatz, close to the frontier, 
one necessarily saw a good deal of the movements 
of what some people describe as “the military ” 
and one ‘can only repeat that the thorough good 
understanding between officers and men in no way 
interferes with the discipline of the army. I doubt 
if others than the Serbian officers could get the best 
out of their men—I am not sure that the men would 
ever understand the methods of another country, but 
with his own officer over him the Serb soldier is hard 
to beat—brave and cheery, careless of death and 
capable of great endurance under enormous strain. 
The one point on which his value as a soldier is 
vulnerable, is his intense love for his home and 
family. In the retreat last year, when the whole of 
the Serbian army was in the gravest danger and the 
fate of the hapless peasants in the danger zone was 
uncertain, many of the soldiers left the ranks, at the 
risk of being shot as deserters, to place their families 
in safety, returning to their regiments when this was 
accomplished. To our eyes this is a grave fault of 
discipline—but our country has never suffered the 
horrors of a Shabatz as has Serbia, and one has to 
realize to the full what these peasants have suffered 
in order to pardon that error. And, once having 
seen that all is well with his people, those Serb 
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soldiers fought, as they will fight again, like lions, 
careless of death or the most terrible of wounds, 
following their leaders with the cheerful courage of 
heroes and upholding the honour and freedom of 
Serbia to the bitter end. 


POSHAREVATZ, August rgth. 


The camp hospital has been in full swing for some 
little time now, but I am still waiting to go up. All 
our invalids are well now with the exception of one 
Sister who is recuperating slowly, but really all 
through July we had quite a number of people on 
the sick list with small ailments, and three really 
bad cases of dysentery. There has been no cholera 
in this district, as was feared probable in the 
beginning of the summer. 

All our patients in camp seem so blissfully happy, 
it is rather pathetic to see their enjoyment of some 
of the little comforts we are able to give them. We 
still have crowds of out-patients down here, but in 
a few days they will have to goto Luchitsa, as there 
will be no one left here except the people who have 
decided to go home in the early days of September 
and those who go up to Belgrade on the Ist or 2nd. 

Most of the cases we have taken into hospital 
are post-typhus, or have old wounds yet unhealed— 
some of them have been wounded as far back as last 
October and are still absolute wrecks. Many of the 
men were still suffering acute pain when they were 
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brought in—it is so sad to see the waste of such 
splendid material. All are fine big men of excellent 
constitution—or I suppose they would be dead by 
this time—and many of them will undoubtedly make 
good progress. They are delightful patients, cheery 
and good-natured, making the best of everything 
and touchingly grateful for what is being done for 
them. Six of the eight large ward tents are full, and 
I believe we are to be allowed to take Civil cases 
in one of the other two. The wards are arranged 
in two long lines with the big store tent in the 
middle of one side and the sleeping tent for the 
“bolnichars’ or hospital orderlies on the other aisle. 
The theatre is in the next meadow well away from 
the wards, and the big out-patient and receiving 
tent is near the entrance to the camp. It has not 
been very easy to plan out the grounds, as we did 
not want to have any of the magnificent timber cut, 
and it gives splendid shade, so the camp is arranged 
in little groups of tents rather than in long sym- 
metrical lines. 

Our sleeping tents and the mess tent and office 
are separated from the hospital proper by a fence 
woven of boughs, and the big kitchen (which makes 
my economical mind groan inwardly every time I 
pass it) leads the way to the laundry tent, also a 
very palatial affair with all the plant in going order 
at last! We are all speculating as to the use to 
which the Serbs will put the kitchen when we have 
gone—most people are of the opinion that it will be 
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used for a church! The Serbian kitchen where all 
the men’s food is prepared (with the exception of 
those who are on special diets) is up near out- 
patients and is of very simple construction, but the 
Serb soldier-cooks seem to manage their work very 
well. The patients have their rations allowed each 
day, of course, from the military cook-houses, and as 
long as they have their loaves of rather coarse bread 
and the big bowls of soup, or meat broth with 
vegetables floating about in the midst, they are 
perfectly happy. 

Butter seems to be an unknown luxury in Serbia, 
but a kind of soft cheese is made locally from cows’ 
milk mixed with goats’ milk and rather salt in 
flavour. Also there is ‘ kaimak,’ which is rather 
difficult to describe, as it is neither cream nor cheese 
and has a curious sour taste which is rather agreeable. 
I think it must be the same as the Bulgarians’ soured 
milk of which one heard so much a few years back. 

Certainly kaimak is both delicious and diges- 
tible. The meat out here is extremely tough—the 
Serbs do not fatten their beasts before killing, so it 
is also very lean, and I should say that all the ox 
flesh we have had has put in a good many years of 
really hard work before it has ended its career as 
food for the “ Engleska Missia.”’ It is impossible, 
moreover, to keep meat long without ice in this 
climate, so it must be eaten freshly killed, and the 
only really tender meat we have is sucking pig—a 
great delicacy here—roasted whole over a spit. We 
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have our sheep roasted whole too and they taste 
very good, but we haven’t got quite as far as 
roasting a whole ox. A young porker was killed 
for lunch the other day and I was amused to see the 
two men who were superintending its roasting. The 
sun was very hot in the yard so they borrowed two 
enormous red umbrellas belonging to one of the 
nurses and sat contentedly under these turning 
their pig! I do not love the way our to-morrow's 
dinner arrives and lives on the premises until the 
hour arrives for its execution. At first we had 
great struggles with the yard boys over the cruel 
way these animals were left in the hot sun with no 
water, gasping for breath, ducks and fowls with 
their legs tied together and sheep tethered in the 
blazing sun, but now the boys know how we dislike 
this they are more careful. I don’t think they are 
intentionally cruel, only thoughtless : one sees none 
of the revolting cruelty to animals in Serbia that one 
does in Greece. 

We have been very lucky in getting so much riding 
this summer as one sees the country so splendidly, 
but, of course, once in camp these frivolities must 
cease. One has all kinds of mounts brought round— 
from cavalry chargers to shaggy mountain ponies— 
and very good goers the little fellows are. We are 
continually hearing rumours of the movement of 
troops, and all our friends are working harder than 
they did when first we came, while a succession of 
generals and people of that ilk appear to find it 
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necessary to inspect the regiments in this, the 
Danube division. Whether this means anything 
or not one cannot say. 

I have been having some rather interesting side- 
lights on the position of women in Serbia lately in 
the course of conversation with various people here. 
It seems, as far as one can judge, that the peasant 
woman has really a better status in her own home, 
though she has to work very much harder than the 
better-class Serbian wife and mother. She is much 
respected, and her authority over her home affairs 
is recognized. Her husband is faithful to her, and 
he and her children kiss her hand in token of respect 
each time they enter the house from work. Apropos 
of manners, by the way, I think the true Serbian 
peasants are among the most innately courteous 
people in the world. 

Now that the men are at the war, the peasant 
women must work very hard in the fields and 
among the vines, with their stock as well as in the 
home, but they are strong and active, and one 
sees a very charming comradeship existing between 
mother and growing son, with a kind of rough 
chivalry on the boy’s part which aims at sparing 
her the hardest, roughest toil. 

Only in the part of Serbia where Turkish rule was 
dominant for'so many years, does one find little 
remnants of the spirit which makes women the 
obvious inferiors of their menfolk—there are 
districts where even now the women do not eat 
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with their husbands but always after them and 
alone. The Turk has a curious way of impressing 
his characteristics and customs on any people who 
have been for a time his subjects, and, of course, 
there has been a certain amount of mater eiarrleee 
between the two races. 

A Serbian lady, talking to me about education 
and the education of women in particular, laid great 
stress on the influence which the Turks had had in 
this direction. I should not say that the average 
Serbian man (if he thinks about it very much) has 
any prejudice against a wider education for his 
sisters, it is rather the mothers who cling to the 
Turkish tradition and prefer their daughters to grow 
up in the house rather than in the sunshine and open 
air, regarding the free exercise of the faculties of the 
mind in something the same way as they disapprove 
of the free use of the limbs—we were, always, I am | 
sure, thought very outré because we preferred long | 
walks and rides to the house and the mild pete 
ambulations round the park |! 

It does not seem as though the average Serbian 
wife of the better classes—I am not speaking of that 
small circle of intensely interesting and widely read 
progressives whom I have also been privileged to 
meet—is much of a companion to her husband. 
Marriages are as much ‘arranged’ as they are in 
France, though there is a good deal of talk about 
love matches. A charming little girl who has 
adopted a profession opened her eyes very widely. 
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the other day when I told her I thought her deter- 
mination to remain unmarried was a pity. ‘‘ Why 
should she marry ? She could earn all the money 
that was necessary to keep a home, and she preferred 
to live with her mother and sister.”’ At the idea of 
romance she frankly scoffed and told me it was plain 
that I did not know Serbian customs, ‘I have no 
dot,’’ she explained, “‘ and here that is what a man 
thinks of always—I do not care to be married for 
that.” —_ : 

But the ordinary Serbian girl prefers the idea o 
marriage. She has her establishment to look. after, 
in which she takes a deep interest, her children to 
spoil and adore—but I have rarely found that she 
takes a very real interest in her husband—or he in 
her! The men live their lives in their work and at 
the cafés, they take their amusement outside the 
home and discuss only the tiny matters of daily 
life with their wives (who would, for the most part, 
be very bored if they talked politics or war, which 
are as the breath of life to a Serb). 

And if one suggests that comradeship is the happy 
and wished-for state of life between husband and 
wife, one finds that such an idea has, in the majority 
of cases, never been thought of. 

The younger generation is rather in the transition 
stage at present, and there is a spirit of revolt among 
the daughters. The thinking classes are looking to 
England and America for their systems of education, 
but just now the outlook for the schools is very bad. 
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Everywhere, from the Gymnase to the village school, 
one finds the buildings used as hospitals or barracks, 
for in Serbia everything must give way to the needs 
of the Army—there is no cry of “ business as 
usual’; they have seen too many years of war for 
that. The teachers are fighting in the army or 
filling up gaps elsewhere, and in the meantime the 
children are growing up. | 

It seems a little odd that so few of the Serbian 
women have ever attempted to obtain training in 
nursing ; they have been teachers and worked in the 
Civil Service of the Government for some time, so 
the idea of a profession is not new, yet there is an 
absolute lack of any skilled Serbian nursing. It is 
really very nice of them to receive us as kindly as 
they do; were J in their place I should be horribly 
resentful of a crowd of foreign women swarming into 
my country to look after my men, but, on the 
contrary, they have behaved with beautiful courtesy 
over it. When typhus was raging it was a very 
different matter, and one can understand their affec- 
tion for the women of the Missions who worked so 
gallantly during those dreadful months, but we 
have done so little, though that has not been our 
fault, but that of circumstances, that one feels they 
might regard us with very different feelings. 

Mrs. Haverfield, who is administrating one of 
those splendid Scottish Women’s Units, came over 
to spend a week-end in camp, and we were, talking 
about this very question. She is so anxious, after 
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the war, to start a hospital for women, staffed by 
British nurses in which Serbian girls of good standing 
could be trained. It is terrible to think of the 
amount of suffering which must exist among women 
in a country like this where war claims the services 
of every doctor and the hospitals are all needed for 
the soldiers. Even in the typhus months, practically 
all the cases dealt with in the British hospitals were 
soldiers—God knows what happened to the women. 
More than half of our out-patients are women, and 
there are the children too, but if war broke out 
again they would have to go to the wall that the 
soldiers, whose lives were of greater obvious value 
to the nation, might first be cared for. A woman’s 
hospital would meet a tremendous need, but a 
Serbian lady to whom I talked of the scheme of 
training nurses was. doubtful of its success. She 
tried to explain to me why Serbian women of good 
standing did not work in the wards. 

‘‘In the Turkish war we all worked,” she said, 
“and in the Bulgarian war, too, we did what we 
could; but when that war was over we saw that 
women who were not good had crept into our places, 
and we could not stay with them there.” 

To a certain extent this is true now—the Serbian 
women in the hospital now are not, for the most part, 
of good class—kind-hearted enough and capable in 
their way, but not women of any refinement, and 
some of them (though only a certain number) are 
not of good character. The whole standard of 
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nursing will have to be altered and raised in Serbia 
before the educated women will make up their 
minds to adopt nursing as an honourable and 
dignified career. But to make any success of a 
training school for Serbian women of good standing, 
the British nurses who come out to do this work 
must themselves be women of refinement as well as 
skill; they ought to have a good knowledge of the 
language and they must be thoroughly sympathetic 
with and understanding of the Serbian character. 

Otherwise, I fear the scheme, in itself a boon of 
inestimable value to the country, and one which has 
inevitably suggested itself to all our minds since 
coming out here, would not meet with any great 
measure of success. 


LucHITsA CAMP, August 31st. 


I have been in camp for a blissful week, and have 
been so happy doing real work instead of a number 
of manufactured duties, invented to keep Satan at 
bay. Just before I came we had a glorious ride to 
Gradjiste, another of the little frontier towns with 
which Serbia guards her river. There has been 
heavy cannonading at Gradjiste since our visit, so 
the Commandant at Milovatz told us when we 
lunched with him in his delightful garden, and he is 
shortly moving with his men up nearer Semendria, 
so it would seem that something is pending. 

In itself Gradjiste is a little town of no great 
importance, but as part of the girdle which Serbia 
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has flung round her Danube lands, it may lie any 
day in the heart of great events. Its streets slope 
to the river, and across that blue stretch of water 
lies Austria, ever watching her opportunity to swoop 
down upon her coveted prey. From Posharevatz 
the ride is not only beautiful, but full of that variety 
which is one of the charming features of Serbian 
landscape. | 

After the ‘half-way house’ of Milovatz is 
reached, the real beauty of the road begins. We 
rode between endless maize fields, the maize full- 
grown higher than the horses’ heads, and shimmering 
under the morning sun, which in the distance flushes 
the spiky heads a faint delicate pink. Earlier in the 
year, when first we saw maize fields, they were blue 
as the sea—a wonderful deep blue-green intense in 
colour but variable in hue under a changing sky. In 
the great distances of the plain country those waves 
of maize cast long shadows on the turfy slope where 
the long rises of the foothills begin. 

Here and there some quiet stretch of river 
reminds one of home, with osiers and tall willows 
along the banks and magnificent oaks behind, 
remnant of the vast forest which once covered the 
whole of Serbia. There were women working in 
the river as we passed, their bare brown feet in the 
water, skirts tucked high, and sturdy arms bent 
over the bundles of osiers they held. They were 
washing the lashed piles and beating them against 
the stones in the river bed so that they might be 
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soft and pliable for the weaving. Typical figures of 
the Serb peasantry these, strong and well-made, with 
an independent glance and the fine free carriage of 
a mountain people. Near by their herds of pigs or 
sheep were feeding, under the care of some sturdy 
urchin in white trousers and picturesque long tunic, 
his close-cropped head covered by the broad black 
felt hat of the village. There was little traffic on the 
roads as we passed; occasionally a bullock cart 
would creak past, or a soldier trot along on his 
country-bred. Every Serb rides magnificently, 
sitting his horse as though it and he were one. For 

the last ten miles before one reaches Gradjiste the 
_ road winds up and down steep slopes, with peeps at 
densely wooded valleys and hills, their flanks well 
trenched and bristling with wire entanglements— 
grim reminder of war’s realities.: To the left the 
Danube shone, the Austrian mountains rising almost 
sheer from the river and clothed with dark pines 
almost to their very summits. The river itself is 
studded with thickly wooded islands, all excellent 
cover for the sniper and providing a series of 
obstacles in the frontier fighting which is always 
about to begin. A tiny Austrian village nestles 
opposite the Serbian Gradjiste, in seeming innocence, 
its white church tower and groups of white-washed 
red-tiled cottages showing against their dark back- 
ground of pines. But Gradjiste knows well that 
there are watching eyes, and from the church tower 
One can discern the Austrian trench lines, while each 
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night the guns talk a little to each other across the 
river. The long white streets of Gradjiste are closed 
to all except the soldiers for several hundred yards 
beside the river bank: one may not walk there for 
fear of drawing the enemy’s fire, and only the 
soldiers live in the houses facing the Danube. 

Grass grew thickly between the cobbles of the 
streets, and the gardens of the little ‘ Place ’ between 
the civic buildings and the river are overgrown with 
tall weeds. The church itself is riddled with 
shrapnel, and a bullet has imparted a grotesque 
wink to the eye of an elongated saint adorning the 
fagade. Every part of that quarter of the town 
shows traces of the enemy, the roofs of the houses 
are gone and there are great gaps in the masonry. 
The poor shops are very piteous with their battered 
counters and broken floors, great holes showing 
where the shells plunged their way through. There 
is something infinitely sad about the little relics of 
habitation in a deserted house, and the lace curtains 
tattered and dusty in the windowless walls. The 
scraps of paper and small litter left in the shops 
strike a very pitiful note. 

We lunched at a tiny kafana where the officers 
mess, and had delicious food at an absurdly low 
price. Then we clambered to the belfry of the 
church, a tortuous climb up turret stairs and 
rickety wooden ladder, and from there peered 
through the shutters across the river. Looking 
down one saw the little town of Gradjiste going 
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about its daily business, such few inhabitants as still 
remain pursuing their usual avocations. Soldiers 
moved about the danger zone, but cautiously, for 
there had been sharp firing the night before and 
careless perambulations draw down fresh fire on the 
little town. Children played in the streets and, as 
one looked at them and thought of the horrors of 
last September, one realized that in these helpless 
beings the first victims would inevitably be found 
should the Austrians once more cross the river, for 
that, of course, is war on German lines. 

As we rode back through the pretty avenue of 
walnut trees which form the entrance to the town, 
the inevitable feature of a ride in Serbia declared. 
itself. A wayside consultation is the usual feature 
of an excursion, for the Red Cross armlet is a 
welcomed sign, and in this country sick and suffering 
humanity is drawn to it as to a magnet. The 
patient of to-day was a middle-aged man, worn and 
haggard with pain, propped up with gay pillows 
on a pile of grass and maize stalks in his bullock 
cart. His brothers stood in a circle round the cart 
with deep interest while our doctor sounded and 
questioned. An operation was necessary, but our 
hospital was miles away, and neither in Gradjiste 
nor in the district round was there a single Serbian 
doctor—there had been typhus in the spring, as 
elsewhere, and with the dead had died their doctor 
too. 

There was no hospital nearer than Posharevataz, 
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but at Milovatz was the tiny ‘ Ambulance ’ where a 
Russian doctor worked among the troops of the. 
district and who was our friend. 

We stopped there on our way back to recommend 
the sick man and found our Russian in his little 
hospital busy with his work. 

If fighting begins on the Gradijiste front, this 
would be the first clearing station, but it seemed 
pathetically inadequate for the needs of a big battle. 
There were two little rooms, for hospital receiving- 
room, dressing-room, dispensary, and, if needs be, 
theatre. The floors were stone and the patients lay 
on straw, but all was spotlessly clean and neat, and 
the air was full of the wholesome smell of drugs and 
disinfectants. There was no one to help the doctor, 
save a small staff of Serbian soldiers, ‘ bolnichars,’ 
corresponding with our own R.A.M.C. orderlies and 
with the practical knowledge of four wars behind 
them. 

The doctor showed us his tiny store of drugs and 
dressings with a certain dignity, saying to us, as he 
pointed them out, that it was now from England 
that Serbia looked for stores for medical and 
surgical work. Most of his supplies had made 
voyages from France or Italy, for with German and 
Austrian markets closed there is immense difficulty, 
even at fabulous prices, in obtaining these merciful 
alleviations of pain. Russia, Great Britain, and 
France are taking and making all they can of drugs 
and dressings for their own armies, and the poorest 
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of the Allies is finding great difficulty in replenish- 
ing her depleted supplies, especially since Italy 
entered the field. 

As we left him we felt almost ashamed of our 
own well-stocked cupboards and almost boundless 
supplies of drugs and dressings. Yet they are ready 
for Serbia if she should need them—as we are ready 
when she calls. 
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Lucuitsa Camp, September 16th. 


E had a great excitement the other day 
\ \ / —news came in of a big Bulgar raid on 
Djevdjeli which was supposed to have 
been very successful, and we heard, furthermore, 
that the Bulgars were well astride the railway line 
from Salonika to Serbia and that we were completely 
isolated! Just as we had begun to realize the 
thrillingness of this the inevitable contradiction 
came! This was an official contradiction, and I’m 
not quite sure that it was altogether to be believed 
since Lieutenant Tomitch told us unofficially, as he 
returned from flying one day, that wounded had 
been sent to Nish as a consequence of this * non- 
existent ’ raid—which is Serbia all over. | 
The only effect as far as I can judge is to make 
the Serbs keener than ever on getting first innings 
with the Bulgars before the Bulgarian army is ready 
to attack them. No one in Serbia believes that the 
Bulgars are likely to score in on the side of the Allies, 
whatever bribes are offered to them—the hatred 
existing at present between Bulgar and Serb is 
much too strong for that. People at home, as far as 
one can judge from belated newspapers, are still 
88 
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hugging the belief that by promises of Serbian 
concessions the Bulgars may be induced, if not to 
come over to the side of the Allies, at least to 
remain neutral. It is really nonsense to imagine 
that such will be the case—and anyhow the Serbs 
are furious with their politicians, whom they think 
have been deplorably weak-kneed over the proposed 
cession of part of ‘‘ New Serbia.’’ Those of us who 
are fond of the Serbs and who desire that our own 
country shall lose no shred of her reputation for 
fair dealing in the Balkans, have felt the tension 
of these last few weeks very acutely, and there is no 
denying the fact that our seeming policy of favour- 
ing the Bulgars at the expense of the Serbs—and 
the fact that the stronger nations are once more 
committing the impertinence of attempting to 
remake a map (with a very perfunctory ‘ by your 
leave’ to one of the countries most concerned in 
this remodelling) has been a great shock to Serbian 
ideas of the rightness of our diplomacy. 

Every fighting man in Serbia recognizes the 
- Bulgar peril, and there is a complete lack of trust in 
the Bulgars which is unanimous among all classes 
here. Therefore they argue, since they and their 
neighbours will inevitably come to blows before 
long—it is an open secret that Germany has been 
preparing the Bulgarian army in accordance with 
her own methods for many a year—why should they 
not gain what advantage they can by an early 
attack ? And they are angry, as the army often is 
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angry with the man of peace, with the diplomatists 
who hold them back, for they fear greater trouble 
in the future on account of this delay. 

It is very difficult to judge fairly out here, 
especially as we are situated miles from the govern- 
ing cities of Serbia and unable to get into touch 
save rarely with those who by their position are 
able to give one unbiassed opinions. 

Not that it is difficult to find out when things are 
‘going right or wrong with a Serb; once he is your 
friend he is communicative and open, more than 
anxious to explain the position of affairs in general 
to any one of British nationality. I have always 
found this anxiety that British people should 
thoroughly grasp the Serbian point of view—even 
such unimportant people as the members of a 
medical unit—rather a pathetic thing. Undoubtedly 
the Serbian people values the friendship of Great 
Britain, and this very proud and touchy nation will 
tolerate more from her than from any other Great 
Power—yet even she must not go too far ! 

Politics in the Balkans are vivid living things, 
separated by no dry bones and outworn formulas 
from the real existence of the people. There is a 
very small politician class trained as such in the 
_ wordy warfare of a Parliament, since every man 
in Serbia is a politician capable of enlisting the 
sympathies of his hearers by his graphic speech 
not less than by the drama of his subject, in the 
life and future of his country. 
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And the atmosphere of the ‘ Kafanas,’ too, tends 
to make the discussion of the affairs of the nation 
more general and less specialized. Empire hunger 
hes at the root of most Serbian discussions on 
foreign politics as they affect the country—we are too 
apt to forget the glorious past of Serbia and to 
think of her only as she lay under the heel of her 
Turkish conquerors, or as she is now, a small 
sovereign state. Serbia is slowly feeling her way 
back to her former greatness, when under Stefan 
Dushan not only Serbia proper but Bosnia, Albania, 
and Macedonia were all part of Great Serbia, with 
Bulgaria and Thessalia as its vassals. Even to-day 
Dushan is a popular hero, and I have seen his picture 
fiercely coloured riding on a fiery steed on the walls 
of many a cottage in North Serbia. 

You may ask a Serb to give you his money or his 
life, and he will give you either with greater readiness 
than he will part with his dreams of a new Great 
Serbia ; he is generous and careless of death, but his 
dreams are dearer than life, and pride of lands 
touches his innermost existence. And this time, too, 
his dreams are not simply selfish—they include the 
freeing of his brother Serbs from the wardship of 
Austria-Hungary and the establishment of a United 
Southern Slav Kingdom, which would join together 
the Serbs and Croats in Bosnia and Herzegovina, in 
Serbia and Montenegro, as well as in Dalmatia and 
Istria. I have heard people at home say vaguely 
that Serbia should be contented if she gets ‘‘ Bosnia 
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and a port on the Adriatic ” for her trouble after the 
war is ended—but her aims are far different from 
that. It is a united kingdom of the Southern Slavs 
at which they are aiming, and they are wise enough 
to realize that the thing must be done thoroughly or 
not at all: “ Better a thing not begun than not 
finished,’ as one of their own proverbs says. And 
that is why I confess I cannot understand our 
diplomatists who on the one hand avow that we 
are fighting for the rights of nationality of the 
small states, including Serbia, which they term the 
* Belgium of the East ’ (I hope that title will never 
have another meaning), and yet alienate her sympa- 
thies as they have done in their anxiety to pacificate 
Bulgaria. Our Bosnian soldiers now in the hospital 
all say in a perfectly matter-of-fact way, that in the 
event of war breaking out again we should have to 
try to get them away first or they would all be shot 
at once by the Austrian-Hungarian troops. That is 
what makes war between Serbia and the Dual 
Monarchy so terrible—it is in reality almost civil 
war, for out of the eleven millions of people of 
Serbian nationality in Europe only four million 
actually live in Serbia and Montenegro, and the 
remaining seven under the rule of Austria-Hungary, 
who would, of course, be found fighting against men 
of their own nationality and possibly their own 
brothers. Last year men were shot like dogs for 
daring to sympathize with their kinsmen across the 
border. It is all so terribly hard. 
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And to-day we have heard the booming of big 
guns all day in the distance—they think Belgrade, 
but are not certain. The searchlights have been 
playing over the country every night, and there is 
a feeling of unrest in the air. Yet for the sake of 
Serbia one hopes that things may settle into quiet 
once more. How the soldiers must have suffered 
last year—one sees that from the dreadful cases 
which our wards have held, all of them splendid 
fellows of whom one grows very, very fond. It 
would be impossible to have more charming patients, 
innate gentlemen and full of a kind of primitive 
chivalry, if one can so express it. I love Sundays, 
when all their friends and relations come to visit 
them—bringing the strangest offerings for us as 
well as for them. Of course, like people visiting the 
hospitals at home, they invariably select all the most 
indigestible dainties for their sick relatives, and one 
has to watch very closely for these said dainties ! 

The other day, I remember, the Sister of one ward 
had been particularly anxious over a man who had 
really been very ill for a week. He was progressing 
quite well but his temperature was still up, and 
everyone was being very careful over his diet. To 
her horror, after his family had departed—after a 
riotous hour’s visit during which the wife, her 
sisters, her brother, and a jorum of children had 
laughed and talked at the top of their voices—she 
discovered that her patient had enjoyed an enormous 
meal of roast pork and pastry | ! | 
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The amazing thing, however, is that the man, 
contrary to all rules of the game, is now well on the 
high road to perfect health—he ‘took a turn”’ 
on the next day and has “never looked back ”’ 
since | 

This is rather on a par with the story told me by a 
Sister from a Scottish Women’s Unit who, earlier in 
the year, had been in charge of a typhoid ward. One 
of her very worst cases, over whose dieting in par- 
ticular she had been most careful, had been allowed 
to see his wife as a great favour. After the wife had 
gone, the Sister noticed a curious protuberance on 
the man’s chest and the bedclothes lying in an 
unusual and suspiciously curved manner; the man 
himself lay peacefully asleep to all appearances, the 
picture of dreaming innocence and virtue. Sister, 
however, had not nursed Serbs for six months for 
nothing, and, pulling off the clothes, to the horror 
of her victim, disclosed the neatly picked carcase 
of a large fowl. Apparently the culprit had not had 
time to dispose of the bony framework—yet he too 
lived |! 

Our visitors are always specially interested in the 
gramophone, which travels from tent to tent for 
the men’s benefit. We have a couple of Serbian 
records which, of course, they Jove, but any kind of 
a march or a two-step fills them with immense joy. 
Every day our out-patients bring us pounds and 
pounds of beautiful grapes and walnuts, and after 
visiting days the larder is packed with gifts of eggs 
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and milk, cheese and the like—one hardly knows 
what to do with it all. There are lots of walnut 
trees just round the camp, and on windy days the 
nuts and acorns from enormous oaks which shelter 
us patter down on the tents like rain over our 
heads. 

In among the maize the peasants grow pumpkins, 
and it is a pretty sight when a cart piled high with 
the great red-gold fruits goes creaking past the 
Compound, its bullocks led by a sturdy peasant 
woman walking with perfect ease under her load of 
purple grapes, the two huge bunches slung from a 
long wooden pole which she balances along her 
shoulder. That is the way they carry their earthen- 
ware water pitchers to the wells and back through 
the shady lanes to their little farmhouses behind 
the sheltering vines. If we walk in the evenings 
through the lanes behind the camp someone is sure 
to come out from the little group of houses with a 
shy offering of flowers or nuts, and if we drive 
through Posharevatz in the quaint and shaky 
vehicle which has been reserved for the ‘‘ Farmska 
Missia ’’ the little children race down the streets to 
throw roses or great sunflower posies into our laps. 
They are a very lovable people, primitive and child- 
like, with the faults of children and all their charm. 

I am so glad that so much of my work has been 
among the out-patients since I came to Luchitsa. 
We have a tremendous number, and some of them 
come almost a day’s journey to see our doctors, 
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driving for miles in their bullock carts. Some days 
there are dozens of brown and white oxen tethered 
under the trees, the carts tilted up and used as 
sleeping places by the waiting friends of the patients. 
Many come in to hospital for a few days for slight - 
operations, and we have a few old stagers who come 
up every day for dressings and who love to display 
their familiarity with English hospital customs to 
the admiring eyes of the new-comers. We have had 
a number of civil cases in the wards since we 
received permission to take them, and among them 
some of the sweetest children, who become tremend- 
ous pets and who are generally very loath to leave 
the hospital. All Serbians are passionately fond of 
children, and it is pretty to watch some sturdy six- 
footer with a small fat baby on his knee puzzling out 
the intricacies of an English “‘jig-saw puzzle ’’— 
the very favourite amusement of all the men, by 
the way. , 

Our soldiers are very proud of their English 
pyjamas and love to strut about in them, their 
heads ornamented by a towel on hot days and their 
Serbian soldier’s cap on cooler ones, their feet in 
list slippers whatever the ground is like, and a 
hospital blanket wrapped tightly round their 
shoulders. 

They have at last grasped the fact that the 
Sisters like them to keep their beds tidy, though, of 
course, it nearly breaks the hearts of some of our 
nurses when they compare the wards with those of - 
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an English hospital! Yet the wards look extremely 
nice, and what is the use of having rigid ideas of 
uniformity in a country whose inhabitants are so 
remarkably unlike one’s own ? 

I do think that adaptability and common sense 
are the two chief essentials for Unit life and suc- 
cessful work in a Unit—coupled with a saving sense 
of humour ! 

I believe one or two of the people in this Unit 
would expire on the spot if they found that their 
patients were occupying more than the orthodox 
number of cubic feet of air space, and the happy-go- 
lucky habits of the gentle Serb are to them anathema. 

‘And always blessed thrice blessed is he—par- 
ticularly she—whose sense of humour is ever 
present—much shall be forgiven them ! 

Ivan had been up in camp some time before I 
arrived here and I found him rather in disgrace and 
regarded as a troublesome character, which grieved 
me sorely. However, I asked if he might be allowed 
to come and work with us in the out-patient tents, 
and since he has been transferred he has worked 
like an amiable angel in place of the very stupid 
‘bolnichar’ who was there before him. Ivan keeps 
the tents beautifully clean and neat, and is a very 
useful unofficial interpreter and general helper on 
specially busy days, while he ‘ pro’s’ like a lamb, 
even washing the bandages without a murmur, 
I do regard that as a feat, as any kind of laundry 
work is looked down upon with scorn by the Serbian 
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soldier. Ivan and ‘ The Prince,’ so called because 
of his stately presence, together with Branislav, 
still in durance vile to the eternal mangle, are the 
martest of all our bolnichars and we shall all 
hate parting with them when the camp closes. 

I am dreading that day, for I love the happy 
simple life out here in the open all day with eur 
dear sick people, sleeping under the stars by night 
in the quiet and peace of our Luchitsa camp, where 
the only sounds by night are the feet of the ‘ Pi ’ dogs 
who sniff round our tents in search of food and the 
early-rising rooks (or their Serbian second cousins) 
in the walnut trees cawing overhead. The village 
of Luchitsa is well tucked away along the curving 
road too far distant to worry us, and our nearest 
neighbours are very pleasant ones—the aviators, 
who are just a little nearer to Posharevatz but, like 
us, off the main road. 

There is a delightful corporal at the aerodrome who 
has been an observer “‘ for fun,” as he explains, for 
the last six months and who fiddles divinely. He 
often comes up after his day’s work is done and 
ours, and we all sit round the camp fire, well away 
from the sleeping hospital, while he plays to us. The 
nights are colder now, though even yet the sun gives 
us glorious days, but after eight o’clock the crackle 
of the logs is a very pleasant sound. A big moon 
rises behind the oak trees and the stars come out to 
play. I have never seen more brilliant starlit nights 
than we have had in Serbia, nor more shooting 
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stars—which I love every whit. as much as I did 
when, as a small thing, I wondered where those 
star-fairies fell. 

Our soldiers make glorious camp fires and draw 
the deck chairs round in a big circle, then they sit 
at our feet or stand behind our chairs, part of the 
family, with the fire lighting up their brown faces 
and shining white teeth. We share cigarettes and 
they pile the fire still higher, then our lovely music 
comes—haunting snatches of gipsy tunes, bits of 
opera, or a wailing Serbian folk-song. The men are 
shy at first, but after a little they will begin to sing, 
softly at first then with the open throat—songs of 
heroism which every Serb soldier knows, songs of 
the camp and sometimes a Serbian love-song crooned 
softly in the darkness. 

Later they dance the Kola for us, arms on 
shoulders or encircling waists, dancing in the. 
shadow away from the fire, or making fantastic 
leaps right across the blaze. 

For a few minutes the corporal will sit in silence, 
his long slim hands—hands of a born musician— 
idly plucking at the strings of his beloved violin, all 
the melancholy of the Slav in his brown expressive 
eyes, then a soldier will softly hum an air under his 
breath, or one of the English suggest a favourite 
opera, and with a little sigh he will plunge again into 
music till the night grows late and the fire dies 
down. 

Ah! these have been happy nights, and somehow 
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one feels they will soon come to an end. And the 
mornings too, when one woke before the sun was 
up, feeling the frosty coolness of the mist and 
watching it slowly rise from the trees before the 
gradual power of the sun, every blade of grass 
shining with dew and the ripe maize showing golden 
as the warm light gained upon the haze of dawn. 

The air out here is exquisitely clear and pure, 
and everything feels like home about the camp, 
from the cheery morning whir of the aeroplanes, 
which never fail to circle round our trees—flying 
sometimes perilously low as they come to say 
‘Good morning ’ before they depart for their day’s 
work—to the advent of one’s ‘ bolnichar’ with 
water to wash in (we are, I fear, terribly sybaritic 
even in camp !) and a gay morning greeting. 

In houses breakfast strikes me as a melancholy 
meal, but in our big mess-tent it 1s always gay— 
even on wet days when the tents stream with 
moisture and the camp is one puddle. Yet I think 
our site has been particularly well chosen, for water 
does not lodge in any part of it and a little sunshine 
always dries the ground well even after a deluge of 
rain. We have no wooden floors anywhere, but the 
earth has been well beaten down and the tents keep 
splendidly dry, all our ‘ bolnichars ’ being very good 
about the looping up and down of the tent-flaps 
and in loosening and tightening the ropes. One 
soon learns to keep one’s clothing between one’s 
blankets and to drag everything into the sunshine 
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whenever that is possible, and no one has become 
rheumaticy so far, though I confess that when we 
have three or four days’ steady rain everything 
does steam ! 

We have had a good deal of high wind during the 
last fortnight, one absolute gale, but have had no 
accident with the tents, and I think all the people 
who put them up deserve a good deal of credit, as 
every other camp seems to have had a certain 
amount of bad luck in this respect. 

We hear now that the camp is to be kept open 
till the end of October, for which heaven be praised ! 
It is so delightful here, and we are really doing good 
work ; the prospect of town life in Belgrade does 
not appeal after our freedom here. Besides, if we 
need dissipation (which we don’t appear to do !) 
there is actually a cinema running twice weekly in 
Posharevatz, and to an ardent spirit the couple of 
miles in and out again at the end of one’s day’s 
work is nothing to deter one from such an alluring 
prospect. I regret to say that most of the films are 
of German make, but were none the less very 
amusing. I know, because I have been twice! 
Once we had a farewell dinner-party at the Grand 
Hotel for some of our people before they went back 
to England, with excellent Serbian cooking, every- 
thing highly flavoured with paprika, baby chickens 
stewed to rags in delicate juices, slices of beautifully 
grilled meat and delicious pastries—finishing up 
with a cinema party, where, I think, the whole of 
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Posharevatz had turned out. The second time we 
were paying off some debts of hospitality and drove 
in the weird motor trolley belonging to the collection 
of American students which is occupying itself in 
grain carrying for the Serbian Government. There 
are about twenty of these lads, working up and down 
the country in groups of twos and threes, each with 
a motor lorry of sound construction but unbeautiful 
appearance, carting grain from the big depots in 
the north and distributing it to the smaller towns 
off the railway line further south. Our particular 
twin (it is extraordinarily difficult to remember them 
apart) travels the country between Ossipaonitsa 
and a group of towns twenty miles fanwise from 
that cheerful station, and what would have taken 
months by bullock transit is now only an affair of 
weeks. They are living some distance from Luchitsa, 
but are continually dropping in on the camp for 
odd meals since we are the only English-speaking 
hospital for a very long way round. Our two 
motors have been used very little since the Serbian 
authorities asked us to refrain from unnecessary 
driving on account of the shortage of petrol. In 
fact, the only use to which they have been put this 
month has been to take people to Ossipaonitsa en 
voute for Belgrade or England! Eight have gone 
home now and sixteen to Belgrade, so we are only 
fifteen in camp, quite a small family. At first the 
big mess-tent seemed very bare, but I believe we 
‘must confess now to be enjoying our little party ! 
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LucuiTsa, September 25th. 


Things have moved on a little since I wrote last— 
on the 2oth the Austrians began a heavy cannonade 
all along the frontier, and Doubrovitsa and Semen- 
dria, which are the nearest points of attack, received 
a full share of the attack. It was a grey, cloudy 
Sunday, and from ten that morning till six at 
night the heavy growling never ceased. After all, 
Dubrovitsa is only eight miles as the crow flies. 

The Serbs lost two officers killed that day and 
several more wounded, but only four or five soldiers 
were killed. Serbian officers are like our own, and in 
consequence their casualties are always sadly dispro- 
portionate to the losses amongst the rank and file. 

The Austrian gunners were trying to unmask 
some Serbian batteries, but I believe were quite 
unsuccessful. Why do people say that big guns 
sound like thunder ? I don’t think that expression 
describes it at all—it is much more like breakers on 
a steep rocky shore as the spent wave draws back 
along the shingle. Even by the sea, where I have 
heard it so often, it has always seemed to me an 
ominous depréssing sound. 

On Monday we were awakened by the first air 
raid over Posharevatz. I do not think anyone 
noticed the aeroplanes, we are so used to the 
Serbian ones coming over the camp, but when we 
heard the bombs crashing into the town we realized 
that this was a new departure ! 
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All the Serb monoplanes and the two French 
biplanes which had arrived a few days before this, 
rose to meet the Austrian aeroplanes, but these, 
however, after making a rapid circuit of the town, 
flew back across the frontier, and they are un- 
doubtedly much faster machines than the Serbian 
ones, and out-distance them every time. Every 
day they come quite regularly on bomb-dropping 
expeditions, and have an uncanny way of knowing 
exactly when the Serbian and French aeroplanes 
are away. The daily total of bombs rises steadily 
higher—to-day it was between forty and fifty, and 
it is marvellous that the casualties have not been 
heavier. The town is beginning to look a little 
battered, and I think altogether ten people have 
been killed—all civilians except one—and about 
twenty injured. Our very first bomb casualty was 
an ox, whose owner brought him up to have a big 
piece of shrapnel taken out of his side, an operation 
watched with the deepest interest by all the on- 
lookers! What makes one so sad is that, as usual, it 
is the non-combatants who are suffering. Only two 
soldiers have come to us for treatment, the rest of 
the bomb patients have all been old men or children. 
One dear old daddy had a dreadful leg. I hate 
shrapnel, it is murderous stuff, and it seems so sad 
that these old things should have to bear so much 
pain. 

Yesterday the Austrians were not quite so lucky 
as usual, and two Serbian aeroplanes with mitrail- 
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leuses went up to do battle with the two enemy 
planes. It was intensely interesting, and one 
couldn’t help watching it as a sort of play—it was 
difficult to realize that it meant wounds and death. 
The Taubes of the Austrians are painted white and 
glisten in the sunshine like the wings of some great 
sea-bird. 

The batteries on the hills around the town begin 
to fire, and dotted all over the blue sky are seen the 
little puffs of smoke, yellow centred and white 
petalled, like a flower rising all round the great 
birds of war. From the engaging aeroplanes the 
mitrailleuses spit out death to the unwary—it is 
intensely fascinating, and one forgets the possible 
issue aS one watches. 

They are making determined efforts to destroy 
the aerodrome, and, as we are so close, we see every- 
thing that is going on. So far we have escaped 
wonderfully, the nearest bomb dropping into the 
maize field before the camp, but several have been 
apparently on us, and Captain Ilitch telephoned 
down in a great state to know if we had been hit 
the first morning. He is much too busy to telephone 
every time a bomb drops near us now! The 
aerodrome so far is untouched, though a big piece of 
their boundary wall was knocked down yesterday 
and one of their soldiers was killed by a well-placed 
bomb. 

I am feeling so sorry for the Serbian aviators. 
They know that their aeroplanes are not up to the 
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standard of the German and Austrian, and they are 
fighting consciously against heavier odds. It séems 
such a wicked thing that any country should 
handicap its defenders at the start—one does not 
forget the way some of our own men have had in 
the past to risk their lives on machines of a type 
obviously inferior to those of their opponents. One 
wonders if that still continues. 

War seems very imminent to-day—how we hope 
that, if it is to come, it will come before we are sent 
to Belgrade, so that we may be allowed to stop 
here and work where the real work is. Everyone 
says that, apart from desultory shelling, the 
Austrians will not again attack Belgrade, and if we 
are needed here surely we shall be allowed to 
remain ? Still, one has to realize that, as a Military 
Hospital under the control of the Serbian Military 
Medical Authorities, we shall have to do not what 
we like, but what we are told. 

All the Serbian soldiers are pining to get to work, 
and their officers are very proud of their keenness 
and fine spirit. Lieutenant Tomitch told me that 
he saw huge masses of Austrian troops massing on 
the frontier as he was flying two days ago, together 
with an enormous quantity of transport waggons 
and baggage animals. To-day a number of civilians 
are leaving Posharevatz. One is very glad, for the 
fewer civilians left in the town the better just now, 
with daily air raids and the prospect of an early 
attack. To-day again a note was dropped from 
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a visiting Taube, written in Srpski, to the effect 
that twenty aeroplanes are to come to-morrow to 
bombard the town. That is typically German, but it 
has caused great excitement in the town and has 
contributed towards the exodus now beginning. 

Our patients are immensely interested in the air 
raids and not at all alarmed—they make little bets 
as to the nationality of the approaching aeroplanes, 
and there is great excitement if the red and blue 
and white rings—like enormous targets under the 
Serbian machines—are first visible. 


Lucuitsa Camp, September 30th. 


We are all plunged in the depths of depression ! 
We leave camp to-morrow for Belgrade, and 
Luchitsa is a howling wilderness sans patients and 
sans comforts. 

This week has been full of events—one bit of news 
and one event tumbling over the next. 

On the 27th, Bulgaria definitely declared war 
and the Austrians moved forward. All the patients 
from the military hospitals in the town were cleared 
out and sent twenty miles further inland to the new 
base, Svilinatz, and our cars were requisitioned to 
help them in their departure. The big hospital, 
which was such a gay centre of life and work 
when first we came, is absolutely empty, and half 
Posharevatz has gone too. There are only a couple 
of doctors left in the district at all who will work the 
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_ Serbian hospital as a field hospital ; all the others 
have rejoined their regiments and the town is full 
of soldiers. 

Next we heard that our men were to be sent away, 
and the Serbian Major came round to give us our 
definite orders. Every patient had to be transferred 
within the next twenty-four hours, and we had a 
great time fitting them all out with clothes and 
arranging for carts to take them, for the cars could 
not take many stretcher cases at a time, and several 
journeys were necessary. It was dreadful to say 
‘good-bye ’ to them all, and they were all so un- 
happy at leaving us, which made it much worse. We 
have had three days of rain and the roads were 
terrible ; one car stuck a few miles up the road and 
had to be hauled out by soldiers, which made a great 
delay, and the Major was frightfully fussy until all 
the hospital was cleared. 

And here we are in our empty, desolate camp 
which only two days ago was full of life and anima- 
tion—and the more unhappy because, just when it 
seems as though we were really needed for useful 
work, we are being hurried off right away from the 
heart of things into a corner. 

Greece has mobilized, we heard yesterday—which 
means that the Greek doctors who are in Serbia in 
some strength will almost all be recalled, and that 
will leave the Serbs more short-handed than ever. 
They lost so many of their own doctors in the 
typhus. 
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Air raids go on each day and the bombs average 
seventy a day ; to-day, I believe, it was eighty-four, 
but the people are cannier now and stroll into the 
big cellars under the Sreis as soon as the Taubes 
make their appearance. There are no Zeppelins on 
this front, so our nights are peaceful, but they 
begin as soon as it is really daylight and do not 
leave us till the dusk falls. There has been sharp 
frost the last two nights, but the days are Indian 
summer and of perfect beauty. 

I hate the desolate empty wards—it is like going 
into a deserted nursery—but we have still had our 
out-patients even to-day, though we had told them 
all yesterday that we were going. There were sixty- 
five this morning and all as sad as possible, and most 
of our nice peasant women were in tears. I nearly 
cried too as they went out after kissing one’s hand 
and blessing one in the sweetest way. It has all 
been sad—the only bright spot in the two days has 
been our driver—the person who conducts our crazy 
victoria (usually driving with his back to the horses 
that he may the better gaze upon his victims). He 
has been funnier than ever and a great distraction. 
The day before yesterday he drove two of our nurses 
into Posharevatz, but just as they reached the 
aerodrome an Austrian aeroplane passed overhead, 
and in a fit of terror he flung the reins to his 
passengers and fled into a ditch from which nothing 
would induce him to move. Fortunately the horses 
are used to his vagaries—he is deaf and dumb and 
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quite mad—and stood still. But as nothing would 
induce him to continue the drive the nurses had to 
finish their way on foot. After that he had a 
brilliant inspiration and has bought a sort of motor 
horn with a peculiarly dismal toot. This he wields 
at the sight of any approaching traffic till the welkin 
rings—I suppose he has some sort of an idea that it 
will act as a charm against aeroplanes |! | 

Last night the officers of the battalion at Luchitsa 
gave us a farewell dinner, and we did not get back 
into camp till two o’clock this morning. They have 
been so kind to us all the summer, and I think the 
whole evening we all felt a little depressed though 
we tried to be gay—who knows where any of them 
may be in a short week or so? Their division will 
assuredly meet the brunt of the fighting, and almost 
all the men we have talked with and ridden with in 
Serbia are in the Danube Division. They gave us 
little souvenirs and the regimental orchestra played 
for us ; we essayed the ‘ Kola ’ and ate roast pig at 
midnight without dire consequences, and, finally, 
all walked home together in the moonlight. I feel 
so strongly that some of these men, whom that night 
we saw so full of health and vigour, will be no 
longer in life when next we hear their names—and 
among them those we like the best—and I wonder 
which of those laughing men will be still among the 
quick within the next few weeks and which of them 
one would ever meet again. There were two mere 
lads, chubby and rosy-faced, who in England would 
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be still in school, but who in Serbia were already 
facing responsibility under their epaulettes, and 
round two others whom we liked perhaps the best 
the Shadow hung yet more nearly.’ I have never 
felt it so close as I felt as I sat at the table last night. 

And all to-day and to-night I have tried in vain 
to shake off this intense depression which comes up 
like a cloud. I have grown to love this place, these 
trees and our quiet here, our mornings and evenings, 
and the sky over the maize fields, and I cannot bear 
to say good-bye to it, for I know I shall never see it 
again as it now is. 

Little grey ghosts are walking to-night among the 
oak trees, the moon is overshadowed and there is a 
chilly wind that makes a small moaning noise 
around the tents. I am cold and very sad, and I 
shall not write any more. 
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BELGRADE, October 5th. 


FTER four days of Alice in Wonderland 

A innesin we arrived yesterday in this 
unspeakably dreary city, where depression 

seems to settle on one like a grey pall. Why was it 
necessary for us to say ‘good-bye’ to our dear 
camp! We, the latest comers, feel very superfluous, 
for the first part of the Unit has ‘settled in’ quite 
comfortably to its work in the hospital, and really 
there does not seem any necessity for a second batch 
of women. I do think large units are a mistake 
except at time of special stress, it seems more or 
less a case of having to make work for half of them. 
It is very hard not to fret a little over this (into 
oneself, for it doesn’t do to admit it) when there is 
so much real need in the world just at present. 
However, perhaps our turn will come, and in a few 
days I daresay we shall not feel quite such members 
of the ‘ great unwanted.’ We left Posharevatz on 
the night of the Ist, after a very sad half-hour of 
‘good-byes.’ I wonder if we shall ever see any of 
our nice ‘ bolnichars ’ again—they will be attached 
to the Serbian army now we have gone and will, 
I suppose, march with it. All the officers and 
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non-commissioned officers of the Luchitsa battalion 
came down to see us off, and quite a number of their 
men, including part of the band, which played 
lustily as we were getting into the cars. Our 
‘bolnichars ’ stood in a long row under the trees 
and seemed very sad. Ivan is going up to Belgrade 
with stores and heavy luggage, which is a comfort, 
and the inevitable Peter will shadow Matron as usual. 

The camp will not actually be broken up for 
another week, as six people are stopping behind to 
arrange about the winter storing of the tents and to 
see that the enormous quantity of stuff we have 
with us follows us up in good order. But it all 
looked very desolate: it had been a real home, and 
now it looked a wilderness. 

It was a dark misty night and the cars were 
forced to travel very slowly, for the roads were full 
of carts, bullocks, and horses, dragging great loads 
of provender for the troops and stacks of flour going 
south. Then, perhaps, would come a flock of sheep 
or some haltered cattle, all terrified of the cars and 
plunging about the road in the wildest way. It was 
better after the moon rose, but the avenue of trees 
along the Ossipaonitsa road cast long shadows on 
the road, and it was difficult to judge of distances 
in that blur of light. 

Everyone was a little sad, I think, and when we 
finally reached the station and found that no trains 
were running except troop trains—and as we had 
only enough petrol with the cars for a short run— 
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there was a certain amount of grousing. However, I 
fortunately saw an officer I knew who was more or 
less in charge of things down there, and he gave us 
petrol enough to get on to the junction at Velika 
Plana, and what information he could. It seems 
that they were hurrying troops down towards the 
Bulgarian frontier as hard as they can go, and our 
chances of a direct run to Belgrade are small. At 
the junction there was no prospect of a train till 
next day, so we resigned ourselves to the inevitable — 
and slept as best we could in the cars drawn up 
outside the station yard, in the midst of a crowd of 
Serbs similarly situated, who all came and woke us 
in the morning by peering curiously into our faces ! 
That roused the sleepiest, and we made a picnic 
breakfast of the inevitable (i.e. hard-boiled eggs and 
sardines), helped down by excellent coffee from 
the nearest kafana. What a boon that in Serbia: 
whatever else fails, one can be certain of good 
coffee which puts new life into the coffee bibber— 
if I go to Russia I suppose I must learn to like tea, 
but that seems a very impossible matter ! 

One of the cars had been rather badly damaged 
on the way by running into a cart in the dark, so it 
had to be sent to Mladenovatz for repairs towed by 
the other one, which left us stranded in god-forsaken 
Velika Plana without cars and without the prospect 
of a train. 

The only excitement throughout the long day was 
the passing through of countless troop trains all 
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gaily decorated with green branches, and the sight 
of the First British Field Hospital on its way down 
to work. How we envied them ! 

We explored the village and lighted on an 
excellent inn where one could have a four-course 
luncheon with the local red wine and good coffee for 
the modest sum of eighteenpence! As we were 
sitting over coffee in the little verandah, a little group 
of Serbian women passed down the road laden with 
flowers and fruit, baskets of food, and packets of 
candles. Being curious we followed them into the 
little peaceful cemetery and watched them at a 
distance as they laid their offerings on the tombs 
and began a long dirge, telling of the virtues of the 
departed. This was the first ‘Kuku Mene,’ or 
‘Wailing for the Dead,’ that I had seen in such 
large numbers. The little candles burnt very yellow 
in the sunshine, and the old priest, gorgeous in his 
robes over the rusty black of his everyday life, came 
round and recited long prayers at every grave where 
the kneeling women had placed their offerings. 
There is a wailing every week after a death for the 
first month, then the grave is again visited on the 
third and sixth month; on the twelfth month there 
is a more ceremonial wailing, and again on every 
anniversary of the death. But I think this day 
must have been some special feast, as there were 
sO Many women round the tombs with their green 
flags and balls of coloured paper which adorn long 
branches stuck into the ground. We would have 
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liked to go nearer, but it was not right to intrude 
upon their grief, for, beneath the purely ceremonial 
wailing as they cried ‘‘ Kuku Mene! Kuku Mene!”’ 
(Woe is me! Woe is me!) there were real tears, 
and one does not spy on sorrow. 

We strolled back through the hot sunshine and 
found our people still sitting placidly in the field— 
no train being in prospect till ten that night at the 
earliest—and with them a delightful marine who 
was on his way to Semendria with torpedoes, his 
black darlings very sedulously guarded in a truck 
near by. We gave him a cup of “‘ Mother’s Tea”’ 
for which he clamoured, and he stayed with us till 
his train came in. We had an admirable dinner in 
the garden of a kafana near the station, and a Serbian 
aviator turned up, from the clouds apparently, and 
provided delightful gipsies to entertain us. They 
danced in the moonlight to the music of a squeaky 
violin, and one was the prettiest little thing imagin- 
able, with eyes like brown velvet and tiny brown 
feet that “‘ flitted like tiny mice from out her petti- 
coat ’’ as she danced among the dusty grass: when 
she danced the ‘kola’ hand in hand with the 
enormous aviator, it looked like a butterfly holding 
hands with a giant ! 

By some miracle a train arrived at ten o’clock and 
six of the party were sent off in it, but the rest of us 
had to wait till the promised car from Belgrade 
should arrive, and spent the night on the exception- 
ally hard boards of the cholera shed—the inevitable 
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place of refuge on a Serb station! No car, of course, 
arrived, but as a train was supposed to run next 
day at one o’clock we filled up another morning 
somehow and went to lunch at our nice inn, and only 
to miss our train by two minutes as the wretched 
thing started half an hour before anyone (par- 
ticularly the station officials) expected it to do so! 
The only thing to do was to travel in a cattle truck 
in the leisurely afternoon as far as Mladenovatz, 
throw ourselves on the mercy of the Scottish women, 
and trust to luck that there would be a train on 
sometime. Our faith was rewarded and, after a cold 
and early start when the mist hung in grey wreaths 
over the camp and one’s clothes felt clammy to the 
touch, we arrived at Belgrade about nine o'clock 
next day. Of course, Belgrade station is not open 
now : one leaves the train at Topchida and drives 
through pretty avenues of tall trees golden in the 
autumn sun into the greyness of that deserted city. 

We were more fortunate than the first instalment, 
for the car met us and whisked us rapidly on ; they 
had an antiquated cart with a foal at foot running 
with its mother, and the foal was continually being 
lost in the road amid shrieks of ‘mali, mali’ from 
the driver | 

The hospital is really a beautiful building, with 
wide corridors and fine rooms, with a well-equipped 
dispensary and laboratory, and water laid on—a 
thing which I suppose would not strike one as 
unusual at home, but which out here is the acme 
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of civilization! From the windows one looks right 
down on to the river with Semlin only just across 
the way and the wooded island in the Danube from 
which the Austrians did so much damage last year. 
The whole city is built at the junction of the Danube 
and the Save, on the jutting promontory which 
defines its shape, for it rises in tiers along the middle 
height and then slopes away on either side into 
open country. In sunshine and in peace this must 
have been a very lovely city with its fine white 
buildings, but since we have been here the sun has 
gone in and the water looks grey and clouded. The 
streets have a desolate abandoned air, and there is no 
life about the place—it all looks so horribly damaged. 
There are great gaping holes in the houses, the 
palace has big tears along its surface where the 
shells have ripped it, some of the buildings are un- 
roofed, and the whole of one side of the Hétel de 
Paris (where we eat and sleep) is destroyed along the 
inner courtyard. Very little of the damage seems 
to have been repaired—I suppose they do not think 
it worth while, but lath and plaster and piles of 
tumbled bricks where one expects to see a whole 
house are not inspiriting to the new-comer. I do 
not like Belgrade, it is so dreary and there is scarcely 
a soul visible. Most of the shops are closed, and in 
the houses down by the river no one is permitted 
to live except the soldiers. The place is full of wire 
entanglements (near the lower town), and one is 
_ warned off the trenches across which one stumbles 
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quite by accident, so near are we to them. I suppose 
the hospital is not more than seven-minutes’ walk to 
the first line of trenches. The main batteries are be- 
hind the town and in the forts, of course—French and 
Serbian these, the English naval guns are at Topchida. 

All yesterday and to-day there has been a good 
deal of desultory shelling just to show that they are 
alive, suppose. I do not think I like shrapnel—it 
has such an unpleasant sound as it whistles over- 
head—one dislikes that much more than the big 
‘bang’ that comes as some building is struck. I 
should imagine that it would get very much on one’s 
nerves after a certain time. It is not difficult to 
imagine Belgrade being rather badly shelled now 
that one is here and sees how very near the Austrians 
are, particularly as the city could be under cross fire 
from both the Save and Danube banks. One 
wonders why the Serbs allow the Austrians to retain 
possession of that delightful island too—it is so 
obvious that it is the very place for big guns, and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that they are there now! 

Two Taubes have just been over us dropping 
bombs about, but only one boy was killed (which 
was rather wonderful) by the falling shrapnel as he, 
poor thing, was just crossing the road by our hotel. 
As we were coming up from the river (or rather as 
near to it as guards would allow) this morning a big 
shell was sent over and burst with a terrific bang 
somewhere near the fort. A Serbian woman coming 
up the street came up to us in dreadful terror and 
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begged us to take her home—she had been in 
Belgrade during the last bombardment when both 
her sons were killed, and the memory of it was still 
with her. It is difficult to reassure the poor things, 
for no one knows what the enemy will do, and 
though we are only getting a couple of dozen shells 
a day or so, there ¢s just the possibility that things 
will start again quite suddenly. And if your home 
is in Belgrade and all your associations, you natur- 
ally look on bombardment with rather a different 
eye from that of a stranger. I could not help 
admiring the pluck of one Taube which has just 
been over the city, hovering like a bird right over 
the fort, not dropping any bombs, but merely 
scouting in the midst of a really hot fire from the 
Serbian guns. He was only just out of range and 
several times we thought he was hit, the shots only 
just missing him, as one saw from the puffs of smoke 
in the sky. The guns and the sound of a bomb 
bursting seem unnaturally loud in the dead quiet of 
this place. One feels one should walk on tiptoe and 
make no sound that can be avoided. I have never 
felt anything like the atmosphere of this town—it 
seems to affect the least imaginative. There is an 
ominous stillness over everything, a brooding quiet 
which is not wholesome for it has no peace in it. It 
is impossible to believe that it can last long: one 
expects some tremendous crash. There is trouble 
brewing, one feels it unmistakably. 
The guns are beginning again. 
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October 6th. 


_. They have begun in earnest, and it is hell for the 
Serbs. 


MLADENOVATZ, October roth. 


War is with us and Belgrade has fallen. We have 
had to creep out of the city like thieves in the dark- 
ness, and our beautiful hospital will now be in 
German hands. They began their work of hate in 
the night of the 5th, and by morning of the 6th we 
knew that they were in deadly earnest. After we 
relieved the night staff there was no cessation in the 
crowd of wounded that came pouring in as the shells 
did their cruel work. I was theatre orderly that day, 
and as I saw the work our surgeons did I thanked 
God for modern surgery. Cases came thicker and 
faster, for ours was the nearest hospital to the 
firing line, and they worked and the Sisters worked 
as if driven by a fury of pity which could only find 
expression in work. Soon the wards were full and 
beds were piled along the wide corridors till they 
too were crowded with the wounded and dying. In 
the morning it was the civil population which 
suffered most heavily, for, unsuspecting, they had 
been going about their daily occupations when the 
rain of shrapnel and high explosive caught them. 
To see old men and little children torn and mangled 
by shells—that hardens one as nothing else can do, 
and one sympathizes with the Canadians who gave 
no quarter when they found their crucified comrades. 
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I shall never forget the quiet courage of one old 
woman of eighty, who walked into the theatre from 
the ghastly streets holding her almost severed arm 
till we could place her on the table and put her into 
that merciful sleep for which so many sufferers 
might give thanks. She was white with powder and 
trembling with shock, but she made never a moan, 
and her bravery was amazing. And she was not the 
only one. The only cries one heard throughout that 
dreadful day and night were from men in delirium : 
the rest shut their lips tight and made no sound. 

All day long the hellish noise continued, for they 
poured shells in on us from their big howitzers and 
“mighty siege guns with never a moment’s break till 
ten that night when, for half an hour, they gave us 
a little rest. It was five o’clock when the weary 
surgeons put down their knives for a brief respite, 
and they had worked with the splendid little theatre 
Sister from early morning at their task of healing. 
Still the men and women were being brought in, 
covered with blood and ashy with the powder, but 
there were more soldiers among them now, for many 
of the civil population had escaped from the city, 
and as we drank our soup in the hospital kitchen, a 
great mass of masonry fell in the street below us, 
leaving a gap through which, when the smoke 
cleared, we could see right down to the river bank. 
Soon it was in flames, and indeed there were fires all 
over the town, till by six o’clock, when darkness had 
fallen, the whole of Belgrade was still as light as day 
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from the burning houses. The electric light had 
been cut off earlier than this, for they had shelled 
the power station and presently they reached the 
water main. This was a serious business for us with 
all the work we had to do. Everywhere houses were 
tottering and falling like so many packs of cards, 
and when once the front of the hospital was struck, 
the noise was so great that one felt as though the 
whole place was coming down, though by some 
miracle little harm was done. I do not think the 
Austrians wilfully aimed at the hospital, for if they 
had wished they could have battered us to the 
ground in ten minutes, but we were so much in the 
centre of the town that it was only to be expected 
that we should be hit sometimes. We showed as 
little light as possible, but we were conspicuous 
enough, and working by candlelight or with the aid 
of torches in the theatre had many difficulties. Of 
course the inevitable Peter created a diversion ! 
He was wanted to assist for a few minutes and, 
vanishing for a space, returned directly in a tight 
white typhus jacket which had elastic at wrists and 
throat and had very obviously been made for a 
smaller man. He bulged out of this “jumper ”’ like 
a stuffed monkey, and how we laughed! No one 
had told him, but I think it was less regard for his 
theatre duties than a feeling that the more Red 
Cross he looked the safer he would be, that made 
him adorn himself like this! On no consideration 
would he part from the garment as long as we 
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remained in the hospital—I am sure he considered 
it some kind of a protection ! 

Farlier in the afternoon the cars were aa oe 
to the trenches to collect wounded, but down by the 
river there were no wounded to bring, only piles of 
dead. The fury of the German fire was terrific : 
their heaviest guns were working, and at such short 

range the effect was murderous. So the workers 
crawled into the toppling houses and dragged the 
wounded out while they lay caught like rats in a 
trap and crushed between blocks of masonry— 
civilians these. The gendarmes had forbidden all 
but the soldiers to appear in the dangerous streets, 
but better far to die in the open than to lie under a 
falling house or burn as it blazed—which was the 
fate of some of those peaceful citizens of Belgrade. 

At six o'clock a sergeant collected all our 
‘bolnichars,’ and they, with some of our English 
orderlies, went again down to that hell by the river 
and looked for wounded—and again came back 
with a pitifully small load of the living but many 
of the brave dead. They laid the dead down in the 
lower corridors side by side till their poor bodies 
could be identified, and all that night our hospital 
was as much a resting-place for them as a refuge for 
the yet living. 

There was no glass in the windows by this time, 
and every now and then, as another shell burst 
near by, a fresh shower of remnants would come 
drifting in on to the floors,.so that we had to move 
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the patients’ beds into the middle of the wards on 
that side of the hospital which faced the river. 
Every patient was wonderfully brave and quiet, 
and the spirit of the wounded that day was what 
one expects from brave men all over the world. 
They did not disappoint us: some there were, 
indeed, who could be kept in the hospital by no 
threat or entreaty, but after their hurts had been 
dressed rushed back to the trenches to fight again. 

We walked across to the hospital for our dinner 
about ten that night, and the streets were a little 
quieter, but as we came back the weary noise began 
again with redoubled violence. They were just 
laying more wounded down on the steps as we 
passed in. We bent over one man only to find he 
had no head, while next to him lay the body of a 
little dead child; not more than eight years old 
and lying very peacefully with no mark visible, his 
death must have been mercifully sudden. Ah, those 
poor babies—there were so many dead that day. 

A woman came rushing distractedly up to us as 
we passed into the hall and pushed her baby into the 
arms of a Sister standing near. She was half-mad 
with grief, for her three little girls had been killed 
before her eyes that day, and in her arms she had 
carried her only surviving baby to us for safety, 
and that too, poor little soul, died during the night. 
That is German Kultur. It makes one almost mad 
too as one remembers the great crying that arose 
too that night as the mothers struggled in in the 
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hopes of greater safety for their little ones. ‘‘ Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would not be com- 
forted.”” And I fear there were many little victims 
of the cruel shells whose bodies we never even saw. 

It was quiet in the hospital itself save for the 
incessant roar and shriek of the whistling shrapnel, 
for the cases were coming in slowly now—it was too 
dangerous to collect the wounded till the fury of the 
fire lessened a little, as much for their own sakes as 
for that of the ‘ bolnichars,’ and there was only the 
night staff and ourselves in the place. At twelve 
o’clock we were clearing up in the theatre—we 
needed no candles, for our windows faced upon the 
river, which now we could not see for smoke and 
flames—when suddenly the whole hospital shook 
and our ears were almost deafened by the noise of 
the explosion. It was not difficult to guess that we 
were struck, and volumes of smoke pouring in on us 
showed us that the danger was near at hand. As we 
went out into the corridor we saw through the 
smoke four figures coming towards us from the 
kitchen, which had been almost blown in by the 
shell; two of them were crawling on hands and knees 
in a curious crooked way, like injured crabs. They 
were our own people; one Sister, who fortunately 
had only received a cut on the head, an English 
orderly also with head injuries, and two Serbs both 
seriously wounded. Nick, our favourite interpreter, 
had five large wounds and was very bad, poor fellow, 
and the corporal had some nasty bits of shrapnel in 
him, The miracle was that all were not killed; one 
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soldier, who was dozing in a chair just under the 
window, was blown right across the room by the 
force of the explosion but was absolutely uninjured. 
Such a fortunate thing that no patients were 
injured. Also that the smash did not occur earlier 
in the day when we were using. the kitchen ranges 
so much for boiling water; it would have been 
extremely awkward in the hurry of our work. At 
two o'clock we thought we would go and rest a 
little, for it had been a heavy day, and we knew that 
work would begin early in the morning ; but first we 
had to go and help to bring the patients down to 
the ground floor for fear of the roof coming in on 
them or the hospital catching fire, which seemed 
not unlikely as the houses were in flames all around. 
We brought them down as best we could, and they 
were all very willing to come! It must have felt 
lonely in the top gallery, in particular for those men 
in bed, and things seem much worse for pedple lying 
down than if one can be about, though of course 
the Sisters never left their wards. Still, it was nice 
to have them down, and those who could manage to 
hobble down wrapped round in blankets were 
settled in the big hall (it was a horrid business 
dodging the glass on the staircases, and some of the 
men couldn’t find their slippers !) The typhoid and 
cot cases, of course, came down in sheets or on their 
mattresses as they were, and, of course, no sooner 
had one batch been comfortably settled in a room 
on the ground floor than there was a terrific crash 
and part of the window fell in, which scared the poor 
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things not a little. Still, it was wonderful how well 
they all were—even our pet case, a double trephine 
that morning who ought by all decent examples to 
have been dead two or three times over, was quite 
perky at 3 a.m., in spite of all the racket. 

After they were all down I went with another girl 
to the top gallery to see if by any chance anyone had 
been overlooked—Serbs have a way of wandering 
about if they are able to walk at all, and one is never 
quite sure if all one’s flock is at hand. It was very 
eerie up there in the darkened wards, one’s foot 
making small scrunches on odd pieces of broken 
glass and every step echoing in the quiet—which 
was such an infinitesimal space of time yet seemed 
so long—between the crashes. From the windows 
the city looked like a picture of Dante’s Inferno, 
red with flames and hazy with smoke, shells bursting 
in mid air or hurtling down on some roof as yet 
untouched. The river was veiled in clouds of 
puffing smoke, but when that cleared one distinctly 
saw, from the height at which we were, the Austrian 
pontoons in course of construction across the river, 
with little black ants, as they seemed, moving busily 
about. I saw one pontoon destroyed utterly by a 
volley of shells from the French battery, and the 
little crawling ants disappeared with its fragments 
into the blackness of the waters. 

The din was greater than ever, for the Serbian 
batteries were replying, and the barking of the 
mitrailleuses was added to the growl of the big guns. 
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I love a mitrailleuse, she is such a cheerful little 
devil: I used to love the one Tomitch was so proud 
of on his pet monoplane. 

In the street one heard the sharp crack of the 
rifles too, for more than one party of Austrians got 
across the river that night only to meet their death 
down by its banks. It was hard to tear oneself from 
the windows, for if one could forget for a moment 
the suffering which lay behind, the sight was an 
immensely fascinating one even in its horror. One 
felt a little as Nero did as he watched Rome burn— 
and I suppose if I ever dared to say that to anyone 
they would put me down as having a heart of stone. 

In the big hall ‘ Stanley,’ another of the myriad 
interpreters who hang on to our skirts—I believe 
they think there is safety where the English Missions 
are—was just coming out of the telephone box as we 
came down the stairs, with an upraised hand. The 
crowd in the hall became obediently silent, then in 
tones of the deepest mystery he said: “‘I have just had 
a message from the fort. They say a great battle is 
taking place!” It really seemed extremely likely ! 

We went into a small room to rest for an hour or 
two, but sleep in that noise was out of the question, 
and after the houses in the street just opposite 
us had collapsed with an awe-inspiring crash we 
gave it up in despair, and at half-past five began 
work again in the theatre. It did look grey in that 
dreary hour when one was intensely tired and rather 
cross for lack of sleep and a good meal, and.there was 
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no water and everything seemed in such a mess! 
And the sight of a row of stretchers freshly brought 
in from the trenches made one ashamed in a moment 
for being cross, and that made one crosser still—only 
with oneself! But it was a difficult morning, and 
there was nothing nice for breakfast when one 
arrived at that meal, which seemed to make the out- 
look greyer still! The poor gendarmes suffered very 
heavily during those two days, their positions were 
almost as exposed as those of the soldiers, and we 
had very many of them. Soon they came so thick 
and fast—not just gendarmes, I mean, but soldiers 
too—that we were obliged to send some cases up to 
the American hospital, for even now our surgeons 
were working at top speed. At eleven o’clock came 
an order from the Serbian military authorities to 
evacuate the hospital, moving the patients to a 
temporary hospital in the ground of the American. 
This was a big business as we had only one car now, 
the other having been buckled up during the night, 
and one car will not take many cot cases. So the 
men who could sit up were packed like herrings in 
the car, which made many journeys; the civil 
patients were by order of the Serbian medical 
authorities transferred to the civil hospitals, and 
our cot cases had to be taken on stretchers through 
the streets—a twenty-minutes’ journey, which was 
hard on the ‘ bolnichars’ and also on the Sisters, who 
had to walk by the side of their patients. Fortu- 
nately there were no untoward events; only one 
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person was wounded, a ‘bolnichar’ who was shot 
through the leg as he was carrying a stretcher 
(fortunately he had the leg end of the man, for he 
dropped his handles), and one Sister’s hair was a 
little scorched as a bullet whizzed over her head 
rather too closely. Those stray bullets were really 
rather a nuisance, as they came with such unpleasant 
unexpectedness! But by one o’clock all the patients 
were safely tucked up in their new quarters, and at 
three o’clock we, who had meanwhile packed up the 
theatre equipment and our own small belongings, 
joined them. 

No one of us anticipated having to leave the city 
that night, so we only brought the merest necessities 
from the hotel. Indeed, I don’t think any of us 
could have carried a very heavy collection through 
the streets to the new building which was to be our 
quarters. It was not particularly prepossessing— 
and compared with our own beautiful place it was 
as awkward to work as could be well imagined. Still, 
there was common sense in our evacuation, as there 
is not much point in dressing a man’s wounds one 
moment if he is to be shelled the next. We would 
have liked none the less, while admitting its present 
unsuitability as a hospital, to continue in it, with a | 
small party to work it as a dressing station, but this 
was not allowed. One dreaded to think of men 
struggling up from the river only to find an empty 
building. Yet it was surprising how soon they 
found us out in our new quarters, and from the time 
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we were settled in till the very moment we left, 
people were busy doing dressings for the men who 
would be sent up from the firing line. There was no 
water in or near the place, and in every way it was 
a poor building, very odorous and damp; still, the 
men were for the moment safe and we managed as 
best we could. However, before long shells began to 
burst near again and aeroplanes hovered over with 
bombs. One of our soldiers was killed just outside 
the door and others injured, so it seemed as though 
our moving was rather ineffectual. At six o’clock, 
just as we were giving the men their supper—under 
great difficulties, for, in the busy rush of the day, no 
proper orders had been given to the cook-house 
orderlies over at the Serbian hospital, and we had 
almost to fight for enough food for our men—a 
sergeant came along and ordered every man who 
could walk to get away out of the city. Things were 
as bad as they could be, so the only thing to do was 
to help the men into their clothes, pack as much food 
into them as possible, and then send them on their 
way. The cot cases looked after them very wistfully, 
poor things, longing to be off too. There was a 
dreary wait of a couple of hours with very little to 
do in the half-empty building, and then orders came 
for us to go too, so there was another transference 
of our men, this time to the American hospital 
itself, which, as a neutral Mission, could afford them 
better shelter than we, the hated English, could 
give them. At nine o'clock we started, leaving three 
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people behind who brought Nick on in a carriage; 
but for us, who could not hope to get a lift, there was 
nothing for it but to tramp the fifteen miles between 
us and the nearest station—for now Topchida had 
been fired and Resnik was the first place on the 
railway. I shall never forget the intense fatigue of 
that walk. For the first three miles our road was 
under shell fire and very exposed, we might show no 
lights, and the night was very black. We had to 
wait outside the hospital what seemed an eternity 
till our large party was finally collected and every- 
one was sure that everybody else was actually there 
—then we started on our way, the Austrian search- 
lights and the green flares the Germans used lighting 
up the sky from time to time till all the pitiful white 
wreck of Belgrade lay before our eyes. They had 
made a landing supported by their artillery, and 
one heard the sharp crack of the rifles continually. 
Actually the Germans arrived in the city late that 
night, but only succeeded in penetrating to the 
trenches: the Serbs held them back magnificently 
until the next day. I remember the night before 
seeing the little handful of men going through the 
streets to relieve the troops in the trenches, looking 
like grey ghosts as they tramped along the streets— 
such a few against so many, yet how they fought ! 
The roads were thick mud—and only those who 
have tramped through Serbian mud laden with 
impedimenta can know what that mud is like ! 
Away from the flames of the city, still burning 
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here and there, the night was like ink and we 
stumbled over the remains of wire entanglements, 
over dead horses and things which once had been 
men, over mounds of earth and into deep shell-holes 
—and above all over mud—mud thick and slimy 
and very cold. As we gained the higher road the 
stream of fugitives was visible ahead, all making for 
safety and freedom, and with them many wounded 
hobbling along with the aid of a comrade’s shoulder. 
Further still we met convoys coming into the city 
with fresh ammunition and crowds of ponies. We 
took some of the wounded along with us, and they 
were very heavy as they clung round one’s neck 
and sadly in need of what restoratives we carried. 
A little lantern was our only guide, and this could not 
be used until we were well out of range of the shells. 
At Topchida we left some of our wounded, for their 
homes were close there, and after a rest they could 
make better headway if it was necessary for them 
to go. The Naval Brigade was also preparing to 
move, and we heard to-day that they left the next 
day, going straight through to Salonika. They had 
not the most enviable of tasks. In the tiny Kafana 
we tried to get food, but there was a mob inside and 
we gave up the hopeless task, and after our guide 
had been found we left the road and struck off across 
country. 

The track was a rough one over a wild heath and 
through a beech wood, and for apparently endless 
miles we stumbled on, very tired and longing for 
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sleep, till at last the lights of Resnik shone like a will- 
o’-the-wisp deceptively near, and after floundering 
and slipping over mud and ruts and the climbing of 
a long and weary hill, we reached the little station 
which was packed with people. Everyone was so 
absolutely ‘done’ that they just sat down in the 
puddles and slept, and had to be dragged up to get 
into the train which came in some time in the early 
morning—I really don’t know what that time was. 
And everyone was so absolutely sick at leaving 
Belgrade that I think the tiredness was nothing in 
comparison. It was quite in vain that we were told 
the obvious truth and common sense—that being 
a big Unit never intended for Field work, and 
possessing very valuable stores, which it would be 
folly to leave to fall into the Germans’ hands, it was 
wiser for us to fall back and find a place where we 
could continue to be of use to the Serbs. In spite 
of all that, I think everybody felt that we were 
leaving a sinking ship as we turned our back on 
Belgrade and came away into safety. We had not 
left our men in any danger: they would be certain 
of far better treatment as inmates of the American 
hospital than if they had been taken prisoners 
under our flag—yet the feeling was there, and 
perhaps over-fatigue made everyone a little strained 
and morbid. 

At Mladenovatz the Scottish women received us 
like Saints, draggled, weary, and dazed for sleep as 
we were. They fed us and put us to bed, did not 
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worry us with questions till we were wide awake 
enough to answer them, and supplemented our very 
sketchy outfits. Of course, most of our luggage has 
been lost for ever, and we all came away simply in 
the clothes we had been working in and what small 
matters our own backs and one car could bring. _ 
To-morrow or the next day we leave them for our 
new destination, Jagodina, a place forty miles from 
this, where we are to take over a Serbian hospital. 
But we will never forget their kindness, and we are 
all so glad that we have been able to repay them by 
being useful in helping them to pack. For they too 
are evacuating their hospital and moving south to 
Kraljevo. Their orders came this morning, and we 
have been as busy as bees ever since. The French 
biplanes have arrived here, and we learnt from 
them that the attack has been general all along 
the Danube front. At Semendria the fighting has 
been very severe and the town was subjected to 
a heavy bombardment, but the Serbs have given an 
excellent account of themselves and have sunk two 
Austrian monitors. Their artillery was better than 
what was available at Belgrade, for I think they 
always anticipated that the Austrians would attack 
Semendria in force, while the Belgrade bombardment 
seems to have come as a real surprise to everyone. 
Our people have come up from Posharevatz with 
news of heavy fighting there too. They only just 
got away with our precious stores before the 
Germans took the town—for everywhere the Serbs 
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have been obliged to fall back. For two days they 
helped in the Serbian hospital in the town, which 
was crowded with wounded, but all these have been 
sent safely away to Svilinatz. To-day we heard the 
guns much nearer, though it seems very restful and 
quiet after Belgrade, and it is obvious that this 
place will be the next point of attack. We feel 
oddly homeless and desolate—I know what it feels 
like to be a real refugee now! though our hostesses 
have been kindness itself. There is one dear woman 
here to whom [I shall be sorry to say ‘ Good-bye,’ 
she generally ‘mothers’ the Sisters and they all 
love her—I don’t wonder ! 


JAGODINA, October 14th. 


It was only a forty-miles’ journey down the line, 
but it took us the whole of yesterday, from early 
morn (very cold) till dewy eve, to do it. 

We travelled in a cattle truck (than which there 
are many more uncomfortable vehicles), and it was 
a heavenly day. Also we were going to work again 
and be independent—so everyone was being amiable, 
and we have so little luggage that there was nothing 
to worry about. There seemed to be lots of food, 
all very nice, and we had washed our grubby 
clothes at Mladenovatz and felt self-respecting once 
more. I had one bad moment just before we 
started : a train came in from the north and a little 
Serb nurse got out of it, so tired and exhausted that 
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she could scarcely move, her white overall stained 
everywhere with blood and her eyes heavy for lack 
of sleep. Ispoke to her, and she told me that she had 
been working just in the town of Belgrade—anywhere 
where help was needed, and then in a village just 
outside. For three days she had scarcely eaten and 
had had no sleep, and she spoke of the killing of 
women and children in Belgrade by the German 
troops. And here were we going into safety in the 
south while there was still work to do in the north. 
One wanted just to go straight back again on the 
train—and scolded oneself for being such a fool as 
one did. 

The Serbs are fighting now on a line ten miles 
behind the city, but there are fears that they will 
soon retreat from that, and meanwhile the German- 
Austrian troops are pouring men and munitions 
across the river as fast as they can. 

In the station too we saw a wounded Luchitsa 
officer and learnt that two of our friends had been 
killed and two more badly wounded : the captain 
of the aerodrome is wounded, and they fear our 
musician friend is dying. Such is war—and it was so 
little time since we saw them all waving ‘ Good- 
bye ’ from the path under the trees at Luchitsa. 

Our journey was much delayed by troop trains 
hurrying north and wounded coming south, and at 
Palanka, where we waited a long time, an aeroplane 
hovered over us then followed us for quite a long 
way after we started. Why they did not bomb us 
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on the station I cannot imagine, for only the day 
before they had done a good deal of damage in the 
place (a petrol depot for the Serbian aeroplanes). 
It was fortunate that they did not select that par- 
ticular moment, for exactly opposite our train a long 
train full of ammunition was stuck in a siding, and 
we should all have gone up together in one enormous 
firework had that been struck by chance instead of 
us! I am inclined sometimes to think that a special 
Providence watches over the Second Farmers. 

As our train went slowly along, the country grew 
more hilly, and all looked so peaceful that it was 
difficult to imagine that perhaps in a month, or less, 
the Germans might have reached even these quiet 
fields, and that guns might be echoing among those 
hills as they were even now in the mountains around 
Mladenovatz. The women were leading the bullocks 
home from the fields, the carts piled high with loads 
of orange pumpkins or maize stalks for the winter’s 
fodder. The little creaking pulleys drew the water 
from the wells, the children brought their earthen 
pitchers for the cool water and gazed shyly at the 
passing train just as they always did, and the quiet 
of the evening was very restful. We were all drowsy 
when our train arrived at Jagodina, which showed 
as a fairly large town with cobbled roads and 
lighted streets—so odd after the darkness of 
Luchitsa. Our welcome was quite rapturous, and it 
was good to feel that we were at home once more. 
The hospital itself, which we took over to-day, is a 
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fine big building a little way out of the town, stand- 
ing in a delightful garden. The main block looks 
oddly Italian, and there are two smaller pavilions, 
one of which contains our big refectory and the 
kitchens attached to it, and which has several small 
rooms overhead where the interpreters and servants 
sleep. In the other one we are all to be housed, but 
for these first two nights we have slept in a big 
hospital ward—twenty of us in this big room full 
of nothing but beds. I am so used now to this 
‘barrack’ existence that anything under twenty 
seems immensely luxurious! Of course Peter is 
with us. Very delighted to be out of Belgrade, he 
is the only servant who has remained with us all the 
time, and most of us would so infinitely have 
preferred any other of the ninety and nine. 

In the middle of the garden is a sort of bandstand 
upon which all day the stores as they arrived in 
creaking bullock waggons from the station have 
been piling high and are now being unpacked. For 
a Serb hospital the place is very clean and tidy, but 
there is the inevitable pile of unburnt dressings in 
the garden and the equally inevitable and familiar 
odour. 

There is a nice Greek surgeon who fs remaining 
to work with us, very up-to-date though mildly 
surprised by some of our ‘little ways.’ I think we 
shall be very happy here, and as there were 120 
patients in, all newly wounded, and more come in 
by every train that passes, it looks as though 
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we should be reasonably busy. Everyone is 
exceedingly kind to us, and I think the Serbs are 
very good never to grumble at our requirements, 
which, I am sure from their standpoint, must be 
considered bewilderingly large. 


_JAGODINA, October 25th. 


We have been happy here, and for over a fortnight 
have been allowed to work in perfect peace with 
. our sick men. There have been wounded coming 
in day and night ever since our arrival, all needing 
food and rest as much as anything, poor fellows, 
and from all accounts things are going badly with 
the Serbs. After we got the hospital arranged to 
our liking and had got rid of the smell, we were able 
to settle down comfortably and try to patch the men 
up enough to be sent much further down the line, to 
make room for the stream of new comers which is 
continually coming along from the north. Every 
day we seem to get more, and I fear the news is very 
bad. The aeroplanes arrived yesterday ; they seem 
to follow us wherever we go, and even the aviators, 
usually rather cheerful people, seemed to take a 
gloomy view of things. At first it seemed so safe 
and peaceful down here, but now we can hear the 
guns distinctly and the Serbian doctors come and 
haunt the hospital—I do hope that doesn’t mean 
that soon we shall get orders to trek again. When 
the enemy comes he seems to come so rapidly, and 
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I can’t bear to think of leaving yet another place 
where we are doing such good work, and of turning 
the poor wretches out for yet another weary journey, 
even though it means to safety. It is very different 
for these wounded men to travel from the conditions 
under which our own brave men are sent from 
field to base hospital—there are no comfortable 
ambulance trains, no buffets by the way, not even 
the barest comforts that one can give them as they 
go. They are strong and hardy, but even with 
that they arrive looking terribly exhausted. We 
can take only three hundred men, but there are 
other hospitals in the town where the overflow has 
to be sent. Some of the men have made amazing 
recoveries and, of course, their wonderful constitu- 
tions help enormously, and with reasonable care 
their wounds never go wrong. So many have had 
dum-dum bullet wounds—I thought the Germans 
protested that they never used these ? 

I love the life here—one has no time for anything 
but work, and one lives among the people just as 
one did at Luchitsa. Also one feels here that one is — 
really needed, and that is a great happiness. Our 
men are dears, and one grows so fond of them that 
one almost dreads to think of their going out. My 
Sister has a very large ward under her charge, and 
we have great times, as it is always full. The men 
are so brave and cheery, but the last few days they 
have been a little depressed—they worry over their 
homes if these homes are in the north; and it is 
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small wonder, for every day we hear of the rapid 
advance of the enemy. One knows that awful 
things happened to defenceless villages last year, and 
the men are terrified, as is natural, lest these things 
should occur again. 

When one hears them talk of the horrors of 
Shabatz, their very real anxiety only too apparent, 
one wonders more at the forbearance the Serbs 
showed to their Austrian prisoners, and one realizes 
the innate courtesy of this so-called ‘savage’ 
nation. I do hope we don’t have to leave them; 
one dreads another evacuation for ourselves as well 
as the men, but they, poor souls, seem quite philo- 
sophical over the possible idea. Fortunately no one 
has suggested it to us as yet, but the stream of 
fugitives through the town is beginning again and 
that is an ominous sign. I am so glad we have 
plenty of clothes for the men, most of them are in a 
sadly ragged state and there is always a lot of 
cobbling to be done to the poor blood-stained 
uniforms, some of them with three or four bullet- 
holes in and great slashes down the side or in the 
sleeve. 

Sister’s ‘ Mali Baby’ as she calls one boy—only 
sixteen, though he has seen two campaigns—keeps 
us all lively with his monkey tricks, and I have a 
special friend in a dear thing who was with the 
marines at Belgrade, and who to-day is woefully 
worried about his old mother who lives at Palanka 
(and we heard to-day that was in German hands), 
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There have been two Turks in the corner of the 
ward, and the other men tease them unmercifully 
about their many wives ! 

It is so happy here and the days go so quickly. 
Some of the wounded who were here when first we 
came had been sent direct from Posharevatz, and 
there are some of our Belgrade men too. Every 
hospital is full in Jagodina, but what strikes me as 
a far sadder sight than the wounded—who are all 
really very happy—is the long stream of fugitives 
which from yesterday morning has been pouring 
without cessation into the town. Most of the people 
have tramped miles and miles, and look utterly 
exhausted. They have carried their worldly 
treasures on their backs or in bullock carts, and 
there are little tired children dragging at the skirts 
of the women or sleeping on the bundles in the 
slowly moving carts. They have left their homes 
to the mercy of the advancing enemy and, knowing 
the fate of others in that last year’s agony, they 
have resolved to flee in time. But the pitifulness 
of them !—and the sufferings which one not only 
fears but know they will endure as they continue 
their journey, wrings one’s heart as one sees them. 
The little municipality of Jagodina is doing its 
best, giving them food and shelter for a day or two 
till they have strength to go on, but still they are 
crowding in and soon there will be no room in the 
town. To go into the kafanas at night and see 
the floors packed with hundreds of old men and 
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women, mothers and young children, babies of all 
ages, huddled together for warmth, is a sight to 
melt the stoniest heart. Their homes are gone, their 
crops destroyed, their own lives not safe, with 
scarcely any money and few clothes, and the bitter 
cold of winter before them. With the exception of 
the little dead children lying among the dead 
soldiers in our hospital, I can think of no sadder 
sight than these poor fugitives. 

If only it were spring instead of autumn it would 
be easier to help, but what will these straggling 
hundreds do when the bitter cold comes down ? 
And every day now the guns are nearer, while to-day 
a Taube flew over us. These Taubes are birds of 
ill-omen for us—they mean departure, I fear. 

We are not quite such scarecrows as we were, for 
a few things have been sent us from the Red Cross 
stores at Nish, but I can foresee much washing of 
aprons and the like in the near future. Fortunately 
we were all well broken to laundry work at Poshare- 
vatz. And there is not much point in cumbering 
oneself with much baggage if we, the ‘ base hospital,’ 
continue to behave as a ‘ field.’ The Dog’s Home, 
as our sleeping apartment has been christened, is 
very cold, but there are only eight of us in a room 
now, and then one can get a bath, which is indeed 
a blessing ! 

An old French surgeon attached to this division 
walked into the wards to-day with the Serbian 
major and was much amused by the tale of our 

10 
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wanderings—he himself having done much the same 


thing. 
*“'Vraiment, Mademoiselle,’’ he observed, ‘‘ nous 
sommes tous comme les Juifs errants!’’ It’s really 


rather true! He was interested because the Sisters 
do their dressings in their own wards, English way, 
instead of sending them all to a dressing-room to be 
done by the doctors, as is the custom here (but then 
they have no trained nurses in Serbia). I think our 
Greek was a little astonished at. first to have his 
work taken out of his hands, but he has behaved 
very beautifully about it all and seems very happy 
with us. As the patients come in they have their 
first dressing done in the admission-room and then 
go to be bathed and adorned in smart English 
pyjamas before they enter the wards. When we 
come on duty in the morning there is always a 
depressed little crowd waiting to be admitted ; very 
faint and weary with their evil-smelling blood- 
stained clothes stiff with mud. Bed and a bowl of 
soup does wonders for them, and the vitality of the 
Serb is a thing to marvel at. A man will be brought 
in on a stretcher looking as though he would die 
every moment, blanket bathed in his bed and fed, 
then left to sleep for a while. An hour or two after- 
wards he will be as lively as a cricket and full of 
beans. So refreshing when one expected to see a 
corpse | 

There is a tremendous skirmishing when the men 
are sent out—net, of course, healed of their wounds, 
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but fit enough to travel safely to another hospital— 
all their clothes must be hunted up and their 
uniforms made presentable, new shirts and socks 
cajoled out of the storekeeper, who displays the 
usual reluctance to part with such treasures—(why, 
oh why ! will people try to hoard clothes with the 
Germans only fifteen miles away ?),—and most 
important of all—boots. Most of the men’s boots 
are almost worn out: some of them march in 
opankas—the stiff leather sandal bound round the 
ankle with straps of plaited leather and turning» 
upwards at the toe like the early English shoes— 
but aii need new things and, as every ward is 
determined that its own men shall not go short, 
there is a good deal of ‘straffing’ ere all parties 
are satisfied. As for the storekeeper—he never is 
satisfied if boots are in question. 

In the wards the beds are placed two together to 
economize space—and blankets—which makes bed- 
making a little strange until one gets used to it, 
and we have had wheels put on our little dressing- 
table so that it runs gaily about the floor. No other 
ward has this, so we—and the men—are proud. My 
little Redko—a small schoolboy whose home is in 
Belgrade and who has volunteered to help in the 
hospital—brings me flowers every day, so the ward 
looks quite English, and the men are angels about 
the open windows and ever now spit on the floor. 
But it really is like a menagerie at feeding time | 

‘‘The Knut,” as we call a very amusing little 
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officer here, wanders in from time to time to talk 
to the men, and he is a perennial source of enter- 
tainment. His orderly leads a miserable life like 
Starkey, but instead of papooses he has the care 
of the Knut’s many pairs of irreproachable brown 
leather boots and shining spurs, which seems to 
weigh heavily on the poor man |! - 
The Knut is of an inquisitive turn of mind and 
pokes his nose into every nook and corner of the 
hospital, sometimes even wandering over to the 
kitchen to have a chat with the cooks. He only 
speaks Serbian and Russian, I might say—which 
does not prevent him in the least from holding long 
conversations with anyone who has any leisure. 
But to-day—oh, I forgot, he speaks German too— 
he came round with a very long face and told us that 
we ought to go at once, that the Germans were very 
near, and that ‘“‘ where Germans were was not a fit 
place for ladies,’”” He also said (which I devoutly 
hope isn’t true)—that all the hospitals were to be 
evacuated in two days’ time. Perhaps he is 
mistaken—oh, I do hope that isn’t true. 


October 27th. 


Unfortunately it is, and we leave to-night. Every- 
thing is packed and all our men (except twenty who 
are to be left with the three Greek doctors in the 
town) have been sent off this afternoon. The place 
looks like a wilderness and we have had a terrible 
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day tearing about to find journeying comforts for 
our men, everybody cursing, the men very blue, 
straw all over the place and a high wind blowing it 
into one’s face. Those poor things struggling off to 
the station with their crutches and slings, and the 
still more unhappy twenty whom we can’t take 
with us as they are too bad—though surely it could 
be managed somehow. If only we had an ambulance 
train and a dozen cars we could have done it. It 
seems appalling to go and leave them even in 
neutral hands, but none of the Serbs seem to think 
it in the least funny ; indeed, they merely regard us 
as slightly mad for wishing to take them. Certainly 
under present conditions of travel half of them 
would certainly die if we insisted, so the only thing 
is to leave them with the Greeks, but it is as bad 
as leaving one’s own children. And they will not 
let any of us stay behind with them. 

. I have quite made up my mind that this is the 
last ‘trek’ I shall do. If the Unit turns me out for 
disobedience it shall do so next time. If the same 
thing happens at our next place, Vingatchka Banja 
(how unpronounceable and still more unspellable), 
I shall jib. It is too absurd to wander all over the 
globe shedding men at every stopping-place. How- 
ever, I don’t suppose the Germans will get as far as 
V.B. on its way up in the hills. But we are all 
leaving to-night in tempers the very reverse of 
angelic. 


NOVEMBER 


VRNGATCHKA BanyjA, November 2nd. 


T has seemed odd to be suddenly translated 
| into a smart little Spa with a big English colony 
—after our unsophisticated life of the past four 
months ! | 
‘“‘ Vrntse,’’ as the people here call it affectionately, 
is charmingly pretty, lying in a hollow of the moun- 
tains which just here are thickly wooded, its one 
long street bordered by shops and hotels on one 
side and on the other by a dear little park with a 
‘blue mountain stream running over a pebbly bed in 
the middle of it. The houses are like sugar cakes— 
white or pink or yellow—and as one first enters the 
place it seems so oddly remote from war! It ts 
almost as though air raids and Belgrade and the 
fugitives of Jagodina were things of a dream which 
could not*exist in reality side by side with this 
delectable village. And to us, to whom the dream is 
more a reality than this reality, it seems almost 
incongruous—this place being so obviously made 
for summer and gaiety—that war should be near 
with all its grim tragedies. 
It was only a first impression, of course, aS we 
straggled up the muddy roads and boggy fields from 
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the station to Vrntse itself, an impression made 
more superficial, I suppose, by reason of fatigue and 
uncertainty. It had been a tiring journey up, with 
wounded men at every station along the line, sick 
men sharing our compartments for part of the way 
till they reached their own destination, and the 
knowledge that there would soon be ruin and 
desolation in the place we had left behind. We had 
had forty-eight hours jolting and bumping, and no 
one had slept particularly well. 

From Kruchevatz, where we changed on to the 
narrow-gauge mountain railway, the scenery had 
been surpassingly beautiful, so lovely that one 
wondered why, in spite of difficulties of transit, so 
few artists had found their way to Serbia. The 
train mounted slowly between high mountain peaks 
half invisible under the mists which drifted from 
valley to valley, but affording enchanting vistas as 
the clouds divided. The hills were clothed to their 
very summits in forests of beech and oak which, at 
this season, are painted a glorious red or a wonderful 
russet brown. At the foot of these high mountains 
flashed the blue Morava—bluer far than I have ever 
seen the Danube’s waters—winding and twisting like 
a beautiful snake, and from the river to the railway 
was a level plain now half under water, through which 
the shaggy ponies splash as they drag their load 
along and the bullocks stand knee-deep while they 
wait for their day’s work to begin. There were little 
villages, the houses built high above the ground on 
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tall poles, like some Indian swamp settlements, and 
here and there a group of peasants working in the 
fields, as yet untouched by rumours of war. 

The air grew steadily colder as we climbed higher, 
but here at Vrntse the sun is warm and the village 
so sheltered that one’s chilled bones are insensibly 
comforted again. 

I think the Unit was more than usually conscious 
of its travel-stained and refugee appearance as it 
sat in the-verandah of the Café de l’Europe that 
first afternoon of our arrival waiting for instructions ! 
(One soon develops a sheep-like habit of follow my 
leader !) Its awestruck eyes gazed on the apparition 
of at least four motor-cars (one of the smartest) 
dashing up and down at what seemed to those eyes 
long accustomed to the gentler pace of the humble 
bullock, positively a dangerous speed; on smart 
ladies and smarter officers promenading the park or 
drinking coffee at the tables near by, and—worst of 
all—on little groups of immaculate English nurses 
all in spotless raiment crackling with starch. 
Neat blue-garbed Austrian orderlies were carrying 
stretchers along from one building to another in 
the shade of the trees, and the Red Cross flag seemed 
to float everywhere—but the dusty Unit retired 
modestly into the farthest background and felt that 
its place was not here. 

Our quarters were to be in the Villa Javor, down 
a muddy lane of great seclusion, but until that 
blessed hour arrived when we might take refuge 
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there we were condemned to sit in full view of the 
strolling public, regretting bitterly that we could 
not wear large labels as do the blind, explaining 
that our luggage was in Belgrade and that we 
had once been a respectable—indeed the respectable 
Unit! Russian tea and delicious cakes were by 
way of being a compensation and—after a sunset 
ridiculously like a stage effect—there was a real 
dinner in the Café de 1’Europe which made amends 
for much after two days of travel fare. In the Villa 
Javor there were bedsteads and yet more bedsteads, 
but nothing more. With great forethought we had 
brought our bedding rolls with us, and there was 
great luxury in that two people only could sleep 
within one room—how we blessed that Villa and its 
builder who had created sixteen small rooms! 
There are no sitting-rooms, so if we wish to be 
sociable there are only the two narrow corridors for 
such intercourse, and at present we are having 
delightful picnic meals in the kitchen, which is a big 
brick affair outside the house. 

And—joy of joys !—one may drink the water here 
from the fountain in the market-place, for it comes 
bubbling from the mountains and is so cold and 
clear. Every building in the place seems to be a 
hospital—hotels, cafés, and villas all fly the Red 
Cross flag, and our own is the Villa Mercure, right 
in the park itself, a pretty white villa with many 
small rooms at present packed with patients like 
herrings in a box, two in a bed (where they look 
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exactly like the little Nigger Boys, or would if they 
were black !) Our own men from Jagodina got here 
before we did and have been split up into little 
groups of five and six, and thus dispersed about the 
town. However, we have found a few of them and 
they are pleased to be with us again. There are two 
Units here—the Anglo-Serbian Hospital and the 
official Red Cross Mission whose permanent station 
this is, and each of them is working half a dozen 
hospitals since the pressure of work has been so 
heavy—that is for the last three weeks. The 
hospital we have taken over is one of the Anglo- 
Serbian Hospitals’ smaller ones, and some of our 
Sisters are working at the big Greek Hospital where 
the Red Cross Mission has sway, as they were for 
the time being short staffed. Others have been ‘ lent 
out,’ as it were, for night duty, and still more are 
working, as are the Scottish Women’s Unit from 
Valievo (refugees like ourselves), in the big dressing- 
pavilions scattered about in the park. There 1s not 
room for all the wounded in the hospitals, so the 
slight cases are billeted out and come to these 
pavilions each morning and evening to have their 
wounds attended to. If the place were not so 
absolutely full of wounded one would feel, I think, 
a little in the way here—there are so many English 
now that the Serbs have christened this place an 
* English town,’ but as it is we can find quite enough 
to do. The day before we came 400 fresh cases 
arrived in the town ; on the same day that we our- 
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selves came, another 300, and I think a good many 
since. In our Villa Mercure we can only take 160 
altogether, and that means having two in a bed— 
which isn’t very satisfactory in many ways, but in 
war nursing the great thing, I imagine, is to accom- 
modate oneself to circumstances and not try to 
alter circumstances to please oneself unless that is 
manifestly for the best. There is plenty of air, and it 
is vastly better that the men should stay under our 
care, even if they ave a little crowded (besides, they 
don’t mind it—they keep each other warm !), than 
to turn them out for any stray person to look after. 

Of course, one has to arrange them rather care- 
fully. A man with a fractured left arm, for instance, 
must be put with one whose injuries are righi-sided, 
et cetera | | 

There is a nice garden round the villa where the 
men can sit in the sunshine, and a field at the back 
where the Austrian orderlies wash the clothes and 
hang them up to dry. This is the first time we have 
ever had Austrian prisoners to work for us, and we 
have found them just as good as all the other Units 
have told us they were, and they and the Serbs seem 
to get on remarkably well. We have two Austrian 
prisoner patients too—or rather, one is a Czech but 
is in Austrian uniform and was captured last year. 
They are both nice men, and J often wonder what 
they and Ludwig—who is my favourite orderly— — 
are thinking about the present state of affairs. One 
doesn’t hear much news but all seems very peaceful 
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up here. The English Units do not, I think, alto- 
gether love the refugee interlopers, though we do 
look rather more respectable than when we arrived. 
The Villa Javor looks more habitable now, and we 
still have our happy picnic meals in the kitchen, 
everyone eating with his plate on his knee—fortu- 
nately enamel crockery isn’t given to smashing ! 
When it is fine, as it was yesterday and to-day, we 
can have meals in our own garden on trestle tables— 
to the immense joy of the neighbouring villas whose 
inhabitants flock to the windows and remain in rapt 
astonishment until our very large appetites are 
satisfied. It goes without saying that Peter is here ; 
also Mike. Peter goes shopping in the town with a 
canvas bag and is excessively pleased with life and 
I find him more than ever unbearable. 


November 8th. 


Only a few days since it was so nice and quiet and 
now trouble ahead again! We nursed our men in 
peace for a week then the guns began again, aero- 
planes came flying overhead, and we heard that 
Jagodina had been taken, and that three columns 
were advancing down the country, of which the 
middle one—German at that—was marching on 
Vrngatchka Banja, from whence it would attack 
Rashka and thus hold the key of the hills. In two 
days’ time the town was almost empty. All the 
motor-cars were sent to Mitrovitsa, all the smart 
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families vanished from our ken, all the solid citizens 
departed behind swift horses (which are fetching 
any price their owners care to ask for them), all 
the humbler folk creaked off in bullock waggons with 
their bundles piled high on the top, and last of all the 
poorest, who had no vehicle at all and must perforce 
tramp that weary road over the mountains into safety. 

The gay little town seemed very empty as the 
last of them departed, and there was no doubt that 
the enemy was closing in on us fast. There was no 
time to be lost and, sending men of Bosnian birth 
first (for their fate in a Serb uniform was certain 
death), we packed out of the town every soldier who 
could get along on two feet into the mountains—and 
glad enough the poor things were to go. 

Some of our own Unit and others of the British 
thought it advisable to go, and we said ‘ Good-bye’ 
to them with a great feeling of depression in our 
hearts, for we knew the long and perilous journey 
they would have to take before they could win 
home, with winter coming down upon the mountains 
and the long crowd of hungry fugitives along the 
way. But we were glad to get our men away and 
only regretted we could not send all, for they were 
very downcast (and that does not mean that they 
were not brave men) as they remembered what had 
happened to the prisoners at Shabatz only one short 
year ago. I think they felt comforted that whatever 
happened they would not be quite alone, for they 
are like children in the dark, and their faith in the 
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English makes one feel touched and more than a 
little ashamed. 

We had hardly sent the last of our men away 
when the beginnings of the retreating Serbian army, 
or that portion of it which passed our way, came 
through Vrngatchka Banja. One does not easily 
forget the sight of these strong men, beaten by the 
fortunes of war, yet resolute even in their hour of 
defeat. The cavalry was utterly exhausted, the 
horses footsore and spattered with mud to the 
shoulders, their riders rocking in their saddles from 
fatigue, too tired even to give an answer to the 
people who pressed near them, or to smoke the 
cigarettes, which were all we had to offer them as. 
they went past the hospital. One felt even more 
sad as the wearied infantry passed through the 
village, under the weight of their packs and accoutre- 
ments : only the men with the little mountain guns 
seemed cheery and lighthearted as they and their 
pack ponies halted for a space in the market square. 
These were, I think, some of the best specimens of 
the Serb soldier I had yet seen—bronzed and lean 
and very hard, they were every inch men, up against 
a strong foe, yet bound ultimately to conquer by 
their very powers of endurance. The tide of war 
was against them, but they had fought ‘as lions,’ 
as the Austrians themselves admitted, and one felt 
the lonelier as they buckled the loads once more on 
the ponies’ backs and one heard their footsteps and 
the pattering of the little hoofs going away into the 
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distance up the mountain roads. All night the 
procession went on—one could hear the creaking of 
the transport waggons and the cries of the men to 
their beasts, then the steady tramp of feet through 
the road up the street and the gradual dying away of 
sound until a fresh company of tired men and weary 
animals would make its passing felt in one’s ears. 

The last cavalry patrol which came into the 
village this morning sent its scouts out for the last 
time before it struck along the hills for Rashka, and 
we have learnt from them that the Germans are 
fighting along the river five miles away but have 
not crossed as yet. Few troops have passed this 
way to-day, and the main body is retreating along 
another pass ; we shall not see them. 


V. Banya, November oth. 


The last Serbs to come over the bridge last night 
blew it up—the noise of the explosion was terrific, 
for the night was very still. We are just waiting 
now till the Germans come in—one can’t help 
dreading it a little. The men are very good and 
very quiet. What I could not bear would be that 
they should kill our patients : flesh and blood could . 
not tolerate that. There is one boy I very much 
wish we had been able to send away, but he could 
not have travelled : he is such a dear thing and so 
keen on fighting, it will seem such a waste if any- 
thing happens to him. Even if they come in 
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quietly, life in Germany or Austria as a prisoner of 
war isn’t exactly a Donnybrook Hall—I think we are 
the only nation to spoil our prisoners. 

This is really very like waiting in a dentist’s chair 
to have a tooth out. I wish they’d hurry up |! 


V. Banya, November 11th. 


They came in yesterday, and our tremendously 
good luck held, for the Germans have gone to 
Kruchevatz, and a combined Austrian-Hungarian 
column marched in here under the command of 
responsible officers, so the men are safe, which is the 
biggest relief. One simply dreaded a possible repeti- 
tion of last year’s horrors for those dear grown-up 
babies whom one gets as fond of as of real children. 

We were working in the wards when they really 
came and, of course, one badly wanted to go and 
look at what was going on, but Authorities thought 
it wiser that we should remain ‘as we were.’ Alas 
for the Serbian grey! the town is full of blue 
coats, and the horses of the cavalry make one break 
every commandment that was ever made. This is 
eventually to be the Headquarters of the Divisional 
Staff, and they are all tremendous tin gods and look 
so smart after the war-weary uniforms of the Serbs. 
But it is a bitter pill to be a prisoner with a sentry in 
front of the hospital and another at one’s door, and 
to know that one can’t bolt ten yards if one wants 
to without being brought down like a rabbit | They 
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are immensely business-like and methodical, and 
formally took over the town on the Ioth, since 
when they have issued proclamations by the yard. 
All arms were, of course, to be given up, but the 
Serbian major who has stayed on in the town (I 
never know how to describe this place, for though it 
isn’t really a town it certainly also has none of the 
characteristics of a village !) came round three days 
ago and ordered all our men to produce theirs. 

A fixed scale of charges has been made for all 
foodstuffs, and the peasants have been told to come 
in without fear from the villages and sell in the 
market-place as usual. At present it is being very 
difficult to buy things, as all the peasants went into 
hiding on the approach of the enemy and as yet 
nothing will tempt them out. 

No one is allowed in the streets between 6 p.m. 
and 6 a.m., so our night Sisters have to go on duty 
earlier and a doctor has shifted his quarters from the 
Javor to the Mercure, so that they shall not feel 
quite alone, while Mike is now as he was at Jagodina, 
night porter. 

The Austrian medical officers are taking over all 
control of the hospitals-in the town, but at present 
we are to continue to work as usual. For the first 
two days we were forbidden to walk anywhere but 
backwards and forwards to the hospital; however, 
that restriction has now been withdrawn. No one 
cares to go out much, for it all seems so strange and 
one hates the way the enemy has settled in so 

II 
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comfortably and happily—quite a childish un- 
reasonable feeling one knows, but a very strong one. 
Indeed, I cannot ever remember feeling such a 
strong passion of hatred and resentment as when 
yesterday I had to wait to cross the road and let 
a long column of soldiers who were newly entering 
the town, singing as they came, go on their way. 
It seemed so tnsolent in view of the sad little groups 
of women and wounded men, and one wanted to 
kill the men who laughed as they passed one. 
Soldiers are billeted everywhere ; in our field they 
are pitching tents, fetching water, building fires 
(with Serb faggots gathered from some neighbouring 
wood pile), foddering their horses with Serb hay lifted 
from the nearest stack, cramming Serb bread down 
their own throats. We have even four officers and ten 
men quartered on us for the night, and the fact that 
they are all quiet and well behaved does not make 
one resent their presence less: one cannot forget they 
are the conquerors and that the Serbs are suffering. 
Everywhere the wretched peasants are having to 
see their cattle and pigs slaughtered, their store of 
meal and potatoes for the winter commandeered, 
their hay used for the horses, their ducks and 
chickens for the officers’ dinners; and from what 
I know of things just round here—it may be 
different elsewhere—there has been no compensa- 
tion for these losses of any kind. One knows an 
army must feed and the Serbs would do the same 
themselves if they were in enemy country, but one 
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remembers also what a little nation they are and 
what a heavy piling up of tragedy this last year has 
seen—the sixth year of almost continuous fighting, 
with a year between in which a pestilence as cruel 
as the Black Death slew more by thousands than 
ever battle had done—and one grows bitter, not so 
much with the common soldiers as with their sleek 
officers who fatten on the spoil of the captors. 


November 30th. 


So ends this month in which we have known the 
joys of a modified captivity for the first time. We 
are being very well treated: we live in the same 
house, eat the same food, may walk if we wish— 
until we come to the inevitable sentry—and have 
experienced perfect courtesy from practically all 
with whom we have come in contact. Yet behind it 
all is the galling irritation of realizing that one 
cannot act as a free agent and that from henceforth 
—possibly until the end of the war, as better men 
than ourselves are finding out under conditions far 
_harder than ours, we are to do what our lords and 
masters for the time being will have us do. 

And the knowledge irks one at times. 

We are now eating the bread of idleness (very 
black with caraway seeds in, which makes it 
peculiarly horrible !), for with the exception of a 
lucky six, who are still going out by the day, as it 
were, we have no hospital in which to work. 
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It was a bitterly cold day, with heavy snow on the 
pround, when our men were taken away from the 
Villa Mercure and sent with many others from the - 
various hospitals in this town into Austria-Hungary 
for the duration of the war. I hated to see them 
tramping resignedly off into the cold and the snow ; 
one wondered so much if they would be able to get 
sufficient food on the journey—for really food is 
getting very scarce. We gave them what warm 
clothes we had, and there was special competition for 
mittens and Balaclava helmets—Serbs always adore 
wrapping their heads up and love to go to bed in 
their fur hats. They had a good meal before they 
went, and we bought up what chocolate was remain- 
ing in the shops and gave them cigarettes—the last 
we had, for a whole consignment, to everybody’s 
intense wrath, had got lost on the journey up from 
Jagodina, and we suppose the Germans have them ! 
In a way it was a relief to see them go, for really the 
ration question had been quite acute for the last few 
days. First, they cut the bread allowance down to 
half a loaf a day, next to a third, and, finally, these 
great hungry men only had a quarter of a loaf each. 
That is the more serious to a Serb as it is always his 
piece de reststance, and if he can only have his loaf he 
does not very much mind what else he does without. 
The Serbian soldier on active service is no Sybarite, 
neither is he a grumbler—so one feels the worse if 
one cannot feed him properly. Also there has been 
a petroleum famine in Vrntse, and our men have had 
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to endure long evenings with only the dim religious 
light of the corridor lamps to enliven them. It 
would not have mattered so much if they had all 
been together in a big ward, but in these small rooms, 
with only four beds in each, it is dreary for them. 
Also there are no stoves in these little wards, and the 
only place they could keep themselves warm in 
during the cold weather of the past ten days has 
been in the corridors, where there is always one 
stove going on each floor to heat water. Sometimes 
one of them would raise a dreary little song, but one 
always dreaded this—one did not like to hear them 
singing the songs they had sung so gaily in the 
summer months, and I think they feel this, for one 
never hears ‘“‘ Tamo Daleko ”’ now, and the haunt- 
ing tune to which it was set would sound infinitely 
dreary now that it will be indeed true to say: “ Far 
away across the sea there is my village and there is 
my love.’ It has a fascinating rhythm, like so many 
of the songs that every Serb soldier knows, and in 
camp it was one of our very favourite songs. I want 
to get hold of all the words of the verses, of which 
there are many, some time when I can get one of 
the men to write them down for me. 

The few Serbian officers who are well enough to 
walk about in the town now (of course, all the 
slightly wounded ones were sent away before the 
Austrians came in) seem terribly depressed and feel 
their position, I think, very keenly. It must be 
peculiarly hard for them after the crushing defeat 
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they inflicted on the Austria-Hungarian army last 
year. 

Some of the soldiers fraternize quite readily with 
the Serbs—indeed, there is no reason why they 
should not, for a great portion of the Austrian army is 
made up of Bosnian, Herzegovinians, and Croatians, 
who are all Slavs and speak Srpski, and who, but 
for the accident of living under Austrian rule and 
being obliged to render military service, would be 
fighting in all probability by the side of these Serbs. 
That is one of the most cruel features of this war— 
brother may be fighting against brother, or father and 
son may even be ranged in opposite camps. And it 
would appear that in the particular regiments which - 
we have happened to encounter there are many of 
these men, which may account for their moderation 
and lack of rioting or ill-treatment of the peasants. 

Ludwig remained with us till the hospital was 
finally cleared of Serbian wounded, and behaved 
admirably all through, doing his work just as usual, 
and it was rather difficult to realize that he was now 
the free man and we the prisoners! Our men were 
so sad at leaving us, and many of those great giants 
had tears in their eyes as they shook our hands and 
poured funny old Serb benedictions on our heads— 
one felt very desolate when the last of them had 
disappeared round the bend of the road. 

Only six of our patients are still in the town, but 
the Austrians are collecting all the yet remaining 
Serbs who were too bad to be sent off with the 
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batch on the zoth and are having them all nursed 
in two hospitals. I suppose they want the space for 
their own people. 

All our medical stores have now been comman- 
deered, and one felt really rather sorry for the 
Hungarian doctor whose unpleasant duty it was to 
superintend their removal—he did not like the task 
at all, though we gave them up with a very good grace 
and tried not to look as if we minded too much when 
the great rolls of cotton-wool, piles of gauze, and 
packets of bandages went down the stairs! It was 
no good fussing over what cannot be avoided, and he 
had a sudden acute fit of repentance and, turning 
his back on us all, said: ‘‘I will not look—I will look 
out of the window and you can take what you like.” 

So we saved quite a lot from the wreck while he 
patiently stood gazing at the chimney-pots of the 
cottages below! Also they let us keep all our 
beautiful mstruments, and we hid a good many 
precious drugs. 

There were threats of sending us to Kruchevatz, 
but I think our amiability over the stores (though 
what was the use of being anything but amiable 
when we were utterly powerless to keep them if 
they thought fit to demand them ?) kept us from that 
dreary fate. Kruchevatz is a German command, so it 
was rather equivalent to telling one to go to the devil! 

There are many Hungarians here just now: they 
all have yellow facings on their tunics and their flag 
flies side by side with the Austrian one over the 
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house where the old Prince lives and over the 
Commandant’s office. 

I believe there is a good deal of soreness because 
the Austrians always want to enforce their uniforms 
and their flag, and the Hungarians are equally keen 
on their own national emblems and tokens. One 
wonders so much as to the fate of that curious 
Dual Monarchy when the old Emperor who holds it 
together can at last no longer keep the reins in his 
hands. Our old Prince is some relative of the 
Emperor’s, I believe, and is a jovial old ruffian, very 
fond of the English apparently, who comes to tea 
and tells us how much they enjoyed our jam and 
biscuits at Belgrade! Really, I believe the said 
eatables belonged to the Naval Mission, put it’s all 
the same. 

Austrians and Hungarians alike admit that they 
had not realized the extent. of the damage they had 
done in Belgrade until they actually entered the city. 

Once a week or so a grey car will dash up from 
Kruchevatz filled with German officers from the 
Command there—fat men who stare insolently at 
one as they pass and laugh as they meet any. of us 
English people. It is no exaggeration to say that 
one can invariably tell a German regiment— 
Prussian or Bavarian, that is, we have seen few 
Saxons—as it marches through the town by the 
low type of its officers and men—the officers in 
particular have the faces of pigs or devils, and I 
should fear to fall into their hands. Round here 
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there have been no excesses ; the only thing I have 
heard of was the case of a peasant woman whose 
_ hands an Austrian soldier cut off before he stabbed 
her to death—and his excuse was that she tried to 
deceive him over a boat across the stream he wanted 
to cross—and he was punished. 

But bits of news trickle through as to other 
districts, and round Shabatz the unfortunate villages 
seem to have had their usual share of horrors. 
Everywhere the Germans go they behave with the 
utmost brutality. We heard to-day that at Kruche- 
vatz they are shooting the Serb prisoners for the 
most trivial offences, and that a Greek doctor has 
been flogged for trying to interfere. 

Fhere is much va-et-vient of troops as they pursue 
the Serbs into the mountains beyond Rashka. The 
army is said to be making its way via Mitrovitsa 
and Novi Bazar into Montenegro, and there among 
the impregnable mountains—for Montenegro has 
never yet been conquered, even by the Turks—they 
will be able to make a stand. One can only feel that 
Austrian spies must have worked sedulously in 
Serbia for the last few years, otherwise it is difficult 
to know how they could be so well acquainted with 
the very difficult country round them—it is a 
labyrinth of mountain passes and gorges. We hear 
guns continually, but it is very difficult to judge of 
their distance—sound echoes so in this valley. 

We had our last English letters on October the 
12th, and the last English newspaper we saw was 
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dated the 30th of September. It seems very odd 
to be so cut off from all news, and it is not the 
slightest use sending letters for they will certainly 
never reach their destination. If one could only let 
one’s home people know that one is all right it 
would be so much easier to bear the absence of news 
here—one knows how terribly anxious they will be. 

I fear the Serbs have retreated farther than we 
imagined, for to-day there has been a big movement 
of troops away from here and they all said they 
were going to the ‘front.’ We are now in a back- 
water again, and there is a horrible air of confidence 
about the few troops left in Vrntse. All the notices 
are now in German, and the sign-posts and hospital 
directions have their Serbian characters erased and 
German ones written thereon. 

They have rounded up any number of poor Serbs 
and dragged them off into Hungary. One of our 
Unit going to Kruchevatz a day or two before the 
Austrians arrived here was arrested as a presumed 
spy, kept in a cell one night and marched off the 
next morning with a number of these poor men— 
there were cripples among them but they had to 
keep up with the rest—and forced to walk the entire 
day with scarcely any food at all. That night they 
all slept in the open, and after another dreadful 
morning’s march in the rain he was taken to a 
Hungarian command in a village near by and 
released. Shortly afterwards he was sent home to 
Vrntse, but I think he is glad to have known the 
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experience, unpleasant though it was at the time, 
for one realizes now what the wretched Serbs have 
to undergo. They are shortly going to send every 
man between seventeen and fifty-five out of the 
country, but I saw several very old men being taken 
off this morning with an Austrian guard behind, and 
it seems almost as though the whole non-combatant 
population will shortly be cleared out of the country. 
The people here are just as much prisoners as we are. 
Some of them wish to go back to their homes in 
Belgrade or the north, but when they go to ask for 
permission they are always told there are no trains 
and that no civilians will be allowed to travel until 
the bridge at Stallatz is mended, and that seems 
likely to take as long as the robe Penelope wove 
for the suitors. 

It is becoming serious for the poor people; most 
of them are living on their small savings, and every- 
thing here seems to be at famine price. Our Unit is 
growing very short of funds and, of course, it is 
impossible to get money out from England. Stores 
too are diminishing rapidly, and we had not very 
much to begin with, for our autumn stores were 
hung up at Salonika and now cannot get up-country. 
There is one comfort: the Allied troops may find 
them and use them if only they had not by some 
evil chance started on their journey. But I confess 
I am displeased with the idea of the Bulgars wearing 
my winter hat as finery—probably the wrong way 
round too ! 
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YRNGATCHKA BAnyjA, December Ist. 


NLY the merest fragments of news trickle 
() through to us here, marooned, as it were, 
on some remote island where no ships ever 
touch, and the only thing we have heard to our 
satisfaction of late is that the French naval gunners, 
who worked so splendidly at Belgrade, have reached 
Monastir safely after a march of more than 300 
miles. From their account some two shells a second 
fell in Belgrade for eighteen hours, so our own 
modest estimate of sixty thousand was a little out ! 
In fact, the dem’d total, as Mr. Mantalini would say 
(if only we had some volumes of Dickens here }), 
must have been nearer a hundred and ninety thou- 
sand. No wonder everyone’s expression was that 
of mild surprise at finding themselves alive! I 
wonder so much where our own naval division is, 
and whether our amusing Marine of Velika Plana 
memory is safe? One wonders so many things. 
There has been rear-guard fighting in the last days 
of November round Mitrovitsa and Prishtina, and 
one hears that the Serb headquarters was last at 
Prizrend, once the capital of Serbia in its palmy 
days. It is odd to think of fighting once more in 
172 
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the plain of Kossovo, that Field of the Blackbirds 
round which so many Serb ballads and legends 
gather, for it was there that the glory of Serbia was 
eclipsed in 1389, when the Turks slew its greatest 
Czar with the bravest of his followers in that terrific 
_ battle. Plucky little army! It is fighting game to 
the end, and even its retreat has a sting in its tail— 
but where are the Allies ? and has Greece declared 
or is she still fencing? What one would give to 
know with a little more certainty what really is 
happening both here and in the other theatres of 
war—but one knows nothing and hears nothing. 
There is an impenetrable wall of silence fencing us 
in on every side, and only where the mortar is thin 
can a glimmer of light break in on our thick dark- 
ness. One fills up the day somehow, but it 1s filling 
up the day, and one knows it. We help to cook the 
food or serve tables; we wash our clothes in the 
swiftly running stream which borders our garden— 
but there is not a great deal to be done in the Villa, 
for our faithful Slatka and her daughter Lipsa—two 
women who have followed our pilgrimage all the way 
from Belgrade, and will not now abandon us—refuse 
to allow us to do more than the tiniest duties. 

We have abandoned nurse’s uniform and are 
clothed as true refugees—skirts made from blankets, 
men’s shirts or pyjama tops in lieu of blouses, and 
policemen’s tens for shoes—our own boots have said 
their last farewell. 

Our play the other night on the ‘‘ Adventures of 
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the Boot Famine Unit’ was extremely well re- 
ceived, full as it was of what the newspapers describe 
as “‘strong local colour,” and filled up one of the 
evenings we rather dread. One can walk hard 
during the day, but the darkness soon draws in now, 
and it is too cold to sit in one’s stoveless bedroom, 
even if there were enough petroleum or candles to 
permit of this. One candle must last three nights, 
so the ablutions of two people—baths are non- 
existent in the Villa Javor—require a good deal of 
scheming and contrivance to satisfy both parties ! 
All the houses here are very cold, for Vrngatchka 
Banja is purely a summer Spa, and no one dreams 
of living here in the winter time. So far we have 
managed to keep two stoves going, one in the top 
corridor, christened the ‘ Nursery,’ and the lower 
one, dubbed the ‘ Ritz ’—and in these corridors we 
live, move, and have our being, sitting on long 
benches with our backs against the wall, and eating 
from trestle tables supported on empty packing 
cases. In the early morning the first sound that 
wakes one is the useful Peter noisily lashing the 
planks together for our first meal of the day. It has 
been too cold to have meals in the garden, and on 
wet days, when the wood is damp and the stove 
chimneys smoke furiously so that eyes and throat 
are full of the choking acrid wood smoke, tempers 
often wear a little thin. Yet I think people are be- 
having marvellously well, and all keep cheery and 
refrain from grumbling—in fact, the worse things 
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get, in the way of small petty discomforts (which 
yet can cumulatively annoy), the more sporting 
everyone is. And it is far easier to be courageous 
and cheery in the face of a sudden danger than to 
be consistently good-tempered after weeks of small 
worries and gnawing anxieties. For the hardest 
thing is to know how anxious people at home will be 
about us, and to be able to send them no crumb of 
comfort. And for us, too, it is not always easy to 
endure the lack of news. There is no one who has 
not some relatives fighting in France or Gallipoli, 
and for two months we have heard norng of the 
doings of our own men. 

We have very few books, and cough one might 
try to study, the noise of thirty-one people in very 
small quarters is rather against any such effort. 

Bridge is a distraction, and on specially festive 
nights we sing, amid the groves of laundry which 
hang perpetually over one’s head from Monday 
morning till Saturday night, when it—or some of it 
—goes home! We had a fancy dress dinner the 
other night, and our assistant matron, whose un- 
happy fate it is to be responsible for the safe return 
of those very unpleasing garments, scored a great 
success as “‘ Unclaimed Washing ”’! I believe, too, 
the occasion was responsible for the return of a 
number of articles to their rightful owners! Most 
of our underclothing was obtained from the Red 
Cross Stores at Nish, or looted (I grieve to say it, 
but one soon adopts the habit !) from the railway 
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station here, when a consignment of Stobart luggage 
arrived after its owners had left the country. It 
seemed wiser that we should have the things than 
the Austrians, and if this should ever catch the eye 
of any Stobart, one would like to thank them for 
their very useful additions to our scanty wardrobe ! 
Most of my underwear seems to have been sent 
out to the Serbian Relief Fund by a kind lady 
named Macgregor, and I bless her every day—indeed, 
there were sad lamentations last week when one of 
my Wee Macgregors got lost—plainly marked in 
nice red tape though as he was. It is a great 
advantage to have legibly marked things. One scores 
heavily over the people who attempt wonders with 
bits of black wool and red cotton, which invariably 
disappear under Slatka’s ruthless treatment. If 
only she wouldn’t boil flannel things! I am con- 
vinced they would shrink less if she abandoned this 
treatment, and as one may have to live for the next 
two years in these same clothes the outlook is rather 
serious. I rather think Mrs. Macgregor must have 
been what I believe is known in drapery circles as 
“‘ Slender Womans ’’—I unfortunately am not. 
Apropos of our fancy dress dinner—I nearly said 
ball, but that is not very possible in the space of two 
corridors not more than six feet wide—I enjoyed 
myself immensely as a prehistoric woman with a 
large bone, and our great successes were our snow- 
man and scarecrow—wonderfully well done, though 
indeed all the creations were splendid, and the whole 
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thing rather marvellous when one reflects that the 
things were made out of nothing. 

We are gradually discovering the country round 
Vrngatchka Banja, which is perfectly beautiful, 
and now apparently we may walk where we like, 
which is delightful for us, but alas! a bad sign for 
the Serbs. While there was still resistance round 
Rashka our walks were very strictly limited, but 
now with a rucksack containing one’s rations for the 
day and a good stick one may tramp for miles and 
never even see a sentry. One starts soon after 
breakfast so as to be back before the darkness sets 
in. ‘‘ Entre chien e loup” is a very real proverb here, 
for there are real wolves in the high mountains which 
have been known to come down only a few miles 
from the town in severe winters, while the peasants 
in peace time often organize wolf hunts for their 
pleasure. 

I think this winter must be an exceptional one, 
for though cold weather set in early it varies tre- 
mendously from week to week, and yesterday, quite 
at variance with the intense cold we have latterly 
known, the sun shone out as warmly as an English 
June, and one could sit lazily on the hillside basking 
in its warmth, and to-day is even more mild and 
sunny. Yet the cold has been terrible among the 
high mountains, and an Austrian soldier told us 
only the other day that their advance posts had had 
to be withdrawn from one range of hills, so frightful 
were their sufferings. One morning the relief party 
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found that ali the sentries placed at their posts the 
night before were frozen stiff, and their dead bodies 
were buried there up on the hills where they had 
suffered. And they have lost many more men in 
isolated posts, while dozens are in hospital here 
suffering. from severe frost-bites. They are, I sup- 
pose, less habituated to cold than these Serbs, but 
one thinks with horror of the army of fugitives 
travelling through Montenegro and Albania in that 
thick snow and buffeted by those cruel winds. I 
fear there will be many little graves marked by the 
rough wooden crosses as that sad army goes along its 
way. We have heard of the crowds at Mitrovitsa 
in the early days before the army went through, 
almost fighting for a pittance of food, of no shelter 
for half the fugitives which sought it, and of bread 
costing forty, fifty, and even a hundred dinars a loaf. 

They could carry only the barest necessities when 
once they got into the hills themselves—and what 
can have happened to the wounded which the Serb 
army itself must have had to abandon on their 
retreat ? One cannot bear to think of it—things are 
sad enough even here. | 

A week ago we went for a long day’s tramp to 
Rashka—alas that that road should now be free 
for us! The road, cut out from the mountain side, 
climbs upward steadily from the little town, and we 
had last seen from the hospital windows the tired 
horses and their more wearied riders silhouetted 
against the sky-line as they retreated into the silent 
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hills, and even as we climbed its steep slope we could 
see many little traces of their going, and of that 
other army so relentlessly pursuing. There were 
empty cartridge cases, papers, and a broken tinder 
lighter, a Serb sandal and a pack of Hungarian play- 
ing cards—scattered there around the blackened 
sticks of a camp fire. There was a dead horse or 
two—very dead and not pleasing—a handful of 
feathers—all the debris that an army leaves behind 
it as it passes that way : and it was obvious that the 
soft sandy surface of the road had seen much recent 
traffic. | 

At first the way to Rashka leads over wind-swept 
heights, very clear and clean-cut, hills looming up on 
every hand as one’s view grows wider, short turf 
under one’s feet, and blocks of granite and marble 
chippings alternately peeping from scrub and thorn 
bush. Then one dips suddenly into thick forest, and 
continues so for many miles along the narrow track, 
now slowly climbing to some densely wooded sum- 
mit, now plunging deep into the leaf-strewn paths 
which sink beneath the pressure of one’s step. 
There is no sound in these great solitudes : no birds 
sing, and no small beasts run in and out of cover, 
and the river is too far below to sound other than a 
very distant murmur. Oak and beech grow thickly 
here, and do not shed their leaves except in part 
even now in December month, so that the colouring 
of their russet leaves is glorious against the grey of 
beech boles—shimmering shiny grey against the 
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light in long lines on a steep hillside, as I have seen 
it in full sunlight. 

Here is not much undergrowth, but there are rare 
ferns, and between the boles of the trees the leaves 
lie piling up as they have done perhaps for centuries, 
and there is bracken like that of our English woods. 
Underneath its rich black soil the hills are full 
of hidden treasure—marble, iron, and copper—for 
Serbia is a mine of metals if only they were worked 
and afterwards exploited. There must be coal, too, 
under those massive oak trees, for they themselves 
are only grandchildren of more mighty trees buried 
centuries ago under this earth. I have never heard 
the explanation of some of the curious fragments 
of stone one may find anywhere among these moun- 
tains—they look like /ava: can there have been 
volcanic eruption here? I know so little of these 
matters. 

As one sits on the steep slopes of that Rashka 
road, deep among the bracken and leaves, one can 
watch the light playing on the hills over the river, 
the snow still resting on their upper slopes, and as 
the hours go on the dim purple with which the 
morning saw them clothed is changed to darkest, 
richest green. As evening draws near the woods 
grow very sombre, and it is good to get back to the 
little town with its light and warmth. 

Under snow this mountain country is more beauti- 
ful, I think, even than Switzerland, for the sky has 
never that hardness, nor the light that sharp clarity 
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which there silhouettes all outlines intosuch intensity. 
Here there is mother-o’-pearl over everything, and 
from the snow peaks to the blue mist rising from the 
valley all is bathed in that wonderful light. In 
warmer days one lies on the short turf or in the oak 
forests and watches the life of the peasants in the 
villages beneath, while overhead is a soft blue sky 
and behind the clear Morava the hills are ever 
changing—a miracle in warm reds and browns, 
austere in dim purple or flushed with rosy pink as 
the late sun falls upon their slopes. 

Once climbing up a goat track to the little empty 
farmhouse at the top, we were driven away by a 
shower of stones, and that was the only time in all 
our wanderings that we met with any unfriendly act. 
I think someone must have been in hiding there, 
for when we came again the next morning to the 
same place there was still no person visible, as there 
had not been the night before when our assailants 
had kept back within its thick undergrowth and 
thrown their missiles from its shelter. But from the 
house itself was a wonderful panorama of river and 
mountain, peak upon peak and range behind range 
with the narrow valley of the Morava between them, 
its blue waters misty that day under the clouds of 
rain that drifted down and lashed its surface. 

Sometimes we would go behind our villa through 
the little cemetery that lay in the fold of the hill, and 
passing by it make along the heath for Novo Selo, 
that village where we had made so many friends 
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among the peasants. That little graveyard was so 
small when first we came, but now there are rows 
of new graves dug in the yellow clay, rough mounds 
with only the wooden crosses at their heads to mark 
the place where Serb and Austrian soldiers lie side by 
side. No one puts marigolds here, or plants a bough 
gay with grotesque trappings of paper streamers 
or a frail flag—for these are strangers’ graves, the 
Serbs far from their own villages, where they will 
never hear the creaking of the bullock carts nor 
draw water from the deep wells again, and the 
Austrians are sleeping in an enemy country among 
their one-time foes. 

On the other graves there are pathetic little offer- 
ings—flowers and grapes, the drinking cups and 
wooden bowls once used by the dead, a little picture 
or a metal ikon, but it is always the soldiers’ graves 
that make one feel rather lonely—one thinks of the 
thousands of these rough crosses that mark the 
resting-places of our own men wherever England 
has needed her sons to fight for her. 

There is another little graveyard over the heath, 
but that is on the road to Novo Selo, and to reach 
it one clambers between juniper and thorn, where 
only yesterday we found primroses nestling under 
a drift of snow, then down a rocky path into a 
river bed which, when forded, gives access to 
another stretch of moorland facing on wide orchards 
of plum and apple. Behind these once more the 
ground rises, and there on the slope of a little 
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rounded hill is the ancient burial-ground of Novo 
Selo. Here the graves are very old and worn, half 
buried among the moss. Cattle graze among the 
long grass between the tombs, and one sees some- 
times a peasant woman kneeling over some small 
grave. On many of the older tombstones are crude 
drawings picked out in some bright blue or green 
colouring. There is a ship, a pigeon with a two- 
handled sword in its mouth—emblematic of I know 
not what; and a man in curious dress which looks 
like armour, and of whom we are all very fond. 
Often we come here with lunch and sit on the far 
side of the hill away from the graveyard so that we 
can see the mountains, while far below, like a pano- 
rama, the ceaseless work of the fields goes on. If 
we are seen the women bring us offerings of kaimak 
and apples or a loaf of new baked maize bread, and 
beg us to go and visit them. We have so many 
friends now in Novo Selo, and they are all intensely 
Jealous if they are not visited on every occasion, so 
that one’s journeys to the village are apt to be 
lengthy !_ My favourite is a woman who comes when 
she can bring us milk to the Villa Javor (by stealth, 
of course, since the Austrians have forbidden the 
peasants to sell milk to any save themselves). She 
is a broad, sturdily built creature, with a face like a 
Normandy pippin, and a wide delightful smile that 
wrinkles into the corners of her eyes. She has two 
boys with her own smile—only still wider if that be 
possible—and a small shy girl who never speaks 
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but hugs a dolly we have made for her, and she too 
smiles and smiles ! 

The boys chatter fast enough, and one has picked 
up a little English, and wants me to take him with 
me ‘‘ when I go to England ”"—I wish I could— 
whenever that day comes! They are such little 
men in their brown homespun, with the high black 
cap and gay socks under their Serbian ‘ pankas.’ 

There is another boy, a lad of sixteen, but he is 
hiding in the hills, they tell us. I do hope he escapes 
the gendarmes, but almost every day now we see 
wretched little groups of twos and threes being 
brought down into the town, their captors walking 
behind with an unfriendly bayonet ready for work. 
I believe that was the explanation of our mysterious 
stoning—someone must have been hiding in that 
house whose whereabouts they did not wish us as 
strangers to discover. 

Most of the houses in Novo Selo are very poor, 
for none of the villages around Vrngatchka Banja 
have the air of prosperity that the ones in the north 
had—but this house is the poorest of any I have yet 
visited. There are two rooms with mud floors over 
the cow-house, approached only by a rickety 
wooden ladder. In the outer room is a big chimney, 
over the wood fire an iron hook, and under that a 
big black pot always simmering. A couple of rough 
stools and a poor bed are its only furniture. In the 
second room, where the poor old grandmother— 
very old and shaking with palsy—sits pulling maize 
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from its cob, her bare feet on the dusty floor, there 
is little more. Along one side of the room is a wooden 
bench, and over it a shelf, and that with the beds 
and a rough table comprises all the furniture of the 
house. The hens live as part of the family, but the 
pigs, mercifully, do not climb the ladder. It is a 
poor place, but they give us a royal welcome there, 
and produce their best for us to eat and drink. 
One hates to accept the hospitality of all these 
peasants in a way, for they are all poor, and just 
now food is a problem, though I think they feel it 
less than the townspeople. Milk is heated for us 
and served in delightful pottery bowls; kaimak 
makes its appearance—or slabs of cheese if there is 
no kaimak—and there is maize bread, of which one 
must endeavour to eat as much as possible, though 
it is deadly stuff! To crown the feast comes black 
coffee, made with their scanty stock of sugar—they 
would give one the last lump they possessed—and 
all this is repeated at the next cottage one visits. 
Also, no amount of explanation will convince them 
that one has not four stomachs—or is it five ?>—like 
a camel, and they only look with pity on us for our 
wretched appetites ! 

There are three adorable babies at the next neigh- 
bour’s house, and the elder two kiss our hands with 
an air of pretty solemnity. They have a handsome 
old grandfather, who is shy and does not talk much, 
but sits and dandles the baby on his knee, and a 
shrewd old grandmother full of wise sayings and 
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worldly wisdom. She is as agile as a monkey, and 
swings up into the roof like a two year old, display- 
ing with a twinkle in her eye a small ledge which, 
opening, discloses many things which no Austrian 
would ever see should he visit the cottage I'll 
warrant ! | 

Their house is rather better furnished ; one enters 
like a Christian on the ground floor level and there 
is a stove and quite an amount of crockery. In the 
inner room are pots of growing plants and the 
mother burns incense for us in a shallow jar, since 
she has learnt how we like its fragrance—there is 
nothing like incense for drowning the perfume of 
pig—and now we sit with‘ open windows while the 
coffee is being ground and the inevitable and deadly 
meal prepared to which one must yet do justice. 
The distaff hangs upon the wall by the side of the 
skeins of flax and uncombed wool—ready for dyeing 
these, for the peasants generally dye their own stuffs. 
In a corner stands the handloom which is bequeathed 
from mother to daughter as a precious heirloom. 
It appears to me that in times of peace a Serb 
peasant is rather a fortunate individual, for he 1s 
a landowner on a small scale, and while there are no 
large proprietors every man has from four to ten 
acres, or as much more as he feels that he can farm. 
He cannot farm a large acreage for his implements 
are very primitive, but since he only grows (for 
the most part, that is) sufficient food for himself 
and his family, this is not necessary. The old 
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patriarchal idea seems rather to be dying out, but 
formerly when the sons married they brought their 
wives to settle in a corner of the father’s homestead 
_and they and their children worked side by side in 
a communal way for the benefit of the whole family 
—so that under those conditions, there being many 
workers, the family might till a considerable 
amount of ground. In this district I have seen 
nothing of that, but at present nothing is absolutely 
normal and one cannot dogmatize. The peasant has 
his oxen and milch cattle; his sheep and pigs, his 
poultry, ducks and geese, and his land is fruitful. 
Round here the grape does not flourish as it does on 
the Danube slopes, but it can be grown and the 
staple crops of maize seem to yield well, as do 
potatoes, while the orchards produce quantities of 
plums and apples. The milk of the goats or cows 
gives kaimak and cheese: the flesh of the animals 
gives what meat is necessary, and in peace time a 
good deal of this is eaten. Now it is regarded as a 
luxury and for the most part among the peasants 
it is now eaten only when dried till it becomes like 
leather and cut into long strips, when it 1s esteemed 
a great delicacy. At Christmas time the sucking pig 
is the recognized feast. — 

For clothing the women spin and weave the flax 
and wool, they knit the stockings and embroider 
them gaily, and I should think that shoes or 
‘opankas’ are almost the only things they need to 
buy to wear, while for their eating, salt, sugar, and 
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a little coffee, in addition to those foodstuffs grown 
on the holding, would comprise their simple require- 
ments. 

There is brushwood for the gathering and wood 
in plenty for the chopping, and though before the 
war the forestry laws of Serbia were very severe, yet 
a man may cut his own timber without let or 
hindrance. 

Of course, the women age here quickly, as they 
do in most peasant countries, and now in par- 
ticular, since war has so thinned out the male 
population of Serbia, the women are obliged to work 
very hard, doing not only their own work but that 
of the men in addition. 

The land round Vrntse is rich enough but very 
heavy in character, much of it round Novo Selo 
itself being thick clay desperately hard to work. 
The heathland, too, is jealous of the reclaimed fields, 
and strives to gain its old footing wherever incessant 
toil is not expended to keep the briars and scrub 
at bay. 

The people here wear very drab, uninteresting 
clothes, as compared with those in the plain-lands 
round Posharevatz. Seen against the background 
of hill and heath they appear very sombre, and one 
would say that the mark of the Turk—evident 
enough in the country round Skoplije in the costumes 
and embroideries of the women, as well as in the 
furnishings of the houses—had been very light here. 

There is another family in this village which I love 
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to visit, if only to look at the beautiful face of the 
mother. She has the stately grace of a Spaniard 
and the sweet gravity of a Madonna, and her 
children are among the most beautiful I have seen 
in Serbia. The small girls knit industriously (with 
five needles as do the German women) from the time 
they can hold their pins, and I am now the proud 
possessor of a beautifully made pair of gay yellow 
stockings “‘ for my doll,” given to me by an adorable 
thing of eight. | 

“Mrs. Rakija,’’ as we call her by reason of her 
fondness for that horrible spirit, lives in the farthest 
house at the end of Novo Selo, but wherever we are 
her sharp eyes spy us out and it is impossible to go 
through the village without making a visit to her 
cottage. She is by way of being wealthier than the 
rest, and her house is spotlessly clean and quite well 
furnished, with a beautiful old loom and distaff in 
her inner room. She is a regular old character and 
as amusing as ‘‘a box of monkeys,” as one hears | 
people say. She always tells us that since she must 
work in the fields it is necessary for her to drink 
rakija—otherwise how should she be sufficiently 
strong to endure the fatigues ? So, whenever she 
appears at any of the other houses, the rakija bottle 
is always produced and the tiny glasses, and with a 
sly glance at us as she repeats her customary formula, 
she invokes many saints, raising her eyes heaven- 
wards and beating her breast most impressively 
before she tilts her glass! She is tremendously 
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proud of a rather handsome daughter, and tells 
us always of her accomplishments, but she herself 
has by no means relinquished the centre of the stage, 
and indeed is a great personality. She dearly loves 
to tell a story, and is a really fine mimic—she par- 
ticularly dislikes a Serbian interpreter of ours with 
whom: she has come into conflict once or twice on 
her visits to the Javor—and to see her imitating his 
walk and talk is frightfully funny! She loves to 
pose with her distaff picturesquely arranged, or to 
work her loom—very fully conscious of the effect she 
makes—and will do hostess for herself or her friends 
with equal readiness and savoir faire. I do not think 
the other women like her much, and she is not the 
simple kind-hearted being that they are—yet she is 
so amusing that one always enjoys being with her ! 
All the children of this village are recovering from 
a bad epidemic of whooping cough, so we dose them 
all round with Scott’s Emulsion—which nauseating 
drink they appear to relish, for they simply lap it up, 
and they are all looking much better, I must say. 
We have a big stock of the stuff which the Austrians 
did not discover, as it was up in the loft, so we take 
bottles and bottles round to them all. 

Up the river there are some very poor families 
from whom almost everything has been taken, and 
we try to do what we can for them, yet it is difficult, 
for money is not much help; food is what they really 
need and warm clothing, and though we can get 
them garments it is very difficult to get food. There 
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is not much of that anywhere, and what there is is 
at famine prices ; sugar is ten dinars a kilo (a dinar 
being about a franc in normal times though it is 
much depreciated now), and coffee has been twelve. 
I don’t know what meat has been, but flour has been 
terribly dear and of the poorest quality. We are on 
rations ourselves, but I believe there is to be pig on 
Christmas Day as a great treat. It is really rather 
a good thing the Austrians ave feeding us, for our 
money is almost at an end, and of course the Unit 
cannot get more out from England, while thirty 
mouths are a good many to fill. We get very tough 
meat, a little salt, a little sugar, some coffee, and 
half a loaf of bread apiece each day. The bread we 
toast on the stove for it is not very palatable, and 
the meat is, I think, usually horse or goat, or very 
tired oxen; still, it makes good soup, and we get 
beans or rice and rice or beans each day, though I 
am bound to say one grows a little weary of them 
as the days goon. Most of our stores were exhausted 
last month, and our second three-months’ supply, 
due in Belgrade last month, has, of course, never 
arrived. Still, we are not as badly off as the soldiers 
—Austrian as well as Serb are half-starved, and we 
have been sending round bread and soup each night 
to the men in the Greek hospital, where half a dozen 
of our staff, more fortunate than the rest of us, have 
still work to do. The orderlies come round to fetch 
it and are very grateful, but of course Authorities 
do not know. 
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Everyone is busy making Christmas presents out 
of nothing, and we are planning a tree. Now and 
then we are told that we shall be sent to another 
place, but these rumours never come to anything 
and we remain as we were. 

Lieutenant Chapinatz, of the Luchitsa battalion, 
has been three weeks in Vrntse at the Red Cross 
Hospital on the hill—poor fellow, he has lost a leg, 
and it seems so sad to think that the best rider and 
dancer of the regiment should be such a cripple, for 
it is off right up to the hip. He was wounded at 
Posharevatz after some terrible fighting—when he, 
in common with the other officers, had scarcely any 
sleep for fifteen days and nights—and sent to a 
Greek hospital, where they simply hacked his poor 
leg off by the knee. The very day after this had 
been done he was packed into a train and sent on a 
fifty-six-hours’ journey in one of those dreadful 
trains, and by the time he had arrived here gangrene 
had set in and they thought he would die. They had 
to amputate again, and he has been terribly ill, but 
now we may see him, and he is so glad when his 
‘** Luchitsa Sisters,’’ as he calls us, visit him. What 
a hell it must have been up there! The Germans 
used gas and liquid fire just as they did in France, 
but the men—the Serbs—fought like heroes, he says. 
The losses have been very heavy, and several men 
we knew have been killed—indeed, I do not believe 
there is one out of that Mess who is not dead or 
wounded. Of the Commandant there is no news, 
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and I fear he isdead. Oddly enough, neither he nor 
Chapinatz thought they would come through the 
fight—they both told me so the night we left 
Luchitsa. 

Major Tankossitch is killed, and several of the 
Serb officers, maddened by the losses of their 
battalions and rather than be taken prisoners at 
the hands of the Germans, have died by their own 
hand. It appears that the resistance was more 
stubborn than we ever heard, though one knew 
the Serbs would not yield lightly, and I fear the 
gaps in the ranks are terribly large. 


VRNTSE, December 31st. 


Close on the beginning of another year! Last 
Christmas and New Year I was training in an 
English hospital—I did not imagine that I should 
spend the next as a prisoner of war in Serbia ! 

We managed quite a cheery Christmas, and I don’t 
think anyone permitted anyone else to feel home- 
sick: practised carols beforehand and sang them 
after church on Christmas morning in the hospitals, 
Austrian as well as Serb. Strictly speaking, it is 
not the Serb’s Christmas, for they keep Old Style 
calendar and their dates are thirteen days behind 
ours. On Christmas Eve, as we were coming past the 
big windows of the Greek hospital, which face nght 
on the street, we saw the twenty or so of Austrians 
in the big ward very busy round a pathetic little 
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tree. They had nothing with which to adorn it but 
a few apples and nuts which they were laboriously 
attaching by bits of cotton, and over its branches 
they had pulled a few fragments of cotton-wool to 
represent snow. It was such a sad little tree, and 
though the men were the enemies of our friends, and 
I suppose in a way we ought to have left them alone, 
yet when we saw that pathetic little group we had 
to go in and admire their work and tell them we 
would bring them some things to put on its bare 
branches for Christmas morning. It was like little 
slum children ‘ making believe’ with some piteous 
toys, and one simply couldn’t stand it! So on 
Christmas morning we went round early and gave 
them some things and sang our carols to them as well 
as to the Serbs upstairs, and they were very happy 
and put their smart tree in the window very proudly 
for all the world to see. The only hospital which, 
I think, was rather left out was the Krona, and that 
is such a problem. There are two wards, dark and 
depressing, with no comfort in either of them, and in 
one are Austrians and in the other Serbs. It seems 
no one’s business to look after them ; the Austrians 
send a doctor in to do the dressings, but a Greek is 
supposed to be in charge: there are no Sisters— 
except a flighty young Serbian girl got up in uniform 
and bright with jewels whom one dislikes intensely, 
_and who does nothing but walk around with the 
Surgeons and giggle. The Austrian orderly is 
‘ Sestra ’ and ‘ brother ’ too—so one of the men told 
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me; he is a good fellow, but it is little comfort the 
sick creatures have, and though we want to go to 
them, for some reason we are not permitted. There 
is so little we can do except to slip in when no one’s 
about and take them tobacco or what food we can 
get hold of, and this week I have found out what 
each of them wants in the way of clothing, and the 
Berrys have been very kind in giving us things from 
their stores to supplement our own almost empty 
boxes. I bribed the sentry with a specially smart 
grey shirt, so he lets me go in and out as I like now 
and is quite civil. One is really almost as sorry for 
the Austrians in a way—they are half-starved one 
sees plainly, and the men here have very thin shirts 
on. In a way I felt it was wrong to give to the 
enemy clothes that had been sent out by people at 
home specially for the Serbs—but really one must 
when one sees the men; it hurts just as much to be 
cold if you are an Austrian as if you are a Serb, and 
personally I think one doesn’t stop to think about 
their difference of nationality. Food is very difficult 
to come by here—all has to come up from Kruche- 
vatz, and flour has been a special problem. Also 
the Germans have gone through the country like 
a swarm of locusts and have taken the pick of every- 
thing for themselves—they have left very little for 
either Austrians or Serbs. I don’t think that friend- 
ship will last long; Germany is showing her con- 
tempt for the Dual Monarchy rather too plainly, 
and the Austrians and Hungarians are beginning 
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to see what cat’s paws they have been and how 
their share is the kick and the Germans’ the half- 
pence. The Austrians are garrisoning the towns 
and planting their gendarmes everywhere, while the 
Germans hurry south and east, but they, the 
Germans, have kept the best parts in their own 
hands in Serbia: all proclamations have been made 
up to the present in Mackensen’s name, and they 
have complete control of all the Serbian railway 
system. This is natural since with Serbia lost to the 
Allies—for the time, that is—the boasted Berlin- 
Constantinople line may run without let or hindrance. 

Wherever the Germans are they are hated and 
detested—yet they are a clever people, and I fear 
we have made a gigantic blunder in not forcing 
Greece to declare herself on one side or the other. 
One imagines it to be Greece’s fault indirectly that 
the Allies have not marched up to the relief of 
Serbia, since she promised to aid them if certain 
things came about, and we suppose has not done so 
since the Greek doctors are still free here. One 
judges the state of Greek politics by these human 
barometers—it is our only method of knowledge. 
But of one thing I am very certain, and that is, 
every day which delays the Allied troops’ march up 
through Serbia will make their task harder and the 
struggle more prolonged. Is it possible to believe 
that the Germans are not again fortifying Belgrade 
against attack from the south, or neglecting to make 
strong the railway lines? I believe not; we have 
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the lesson of what two months’ waiting can do in the 
Dardanelles—and they have even now been two 
months in Serbia. ) 

No letters from home, no newspapers, and not a 
scrap of authentic information for us now for two 
months. One gets a little dreary now and then, for 
they hold out no hopes to us of getting away from 
here, and it is so worrying to have no news of the 
fighting. 

Yesterday I went for my Serbian lesson and found 
my teacher’s mother terribly distressed, for her son, 
who is the apothecary here, had gone to dine as 
usual at the Café de l’Europe on the preceding 
evening, had been arrested as he sat at table, taken 
to the Military Police headquarters and lodged there 
for the night, while the next morning, with two other 
Serbs, he had been taken to Kruchevatz. 

His guard would not allow him to go home to 
fetch money and clothes, nor to say farewell to his 
mother, and she is absolutely ignorant of his fate 
and naturally is in great distress. 

There are so many of these tragedies of Serbia 
enacted daily now. One can find nothing that this 
unfortunate man has done except that on one 
occasion he has been reported to have spoken 
against the Government. There are spies even in 
this little place, and many of my Serbian friends 
here have warned me to be very careful of what I 
say or speak about in the streets, or in houses where 
one is not perfectly sure of the good faith of the 
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people. It gives one rather a creepy kind of feeling 
—one hates to think of being spied on, and of having 
to measure one’s words! Still, for their sake it is 
well to be careful. 

I think all the small children of this town know 
us now, for two days after Christmas we had the 
Christmas tree newly decorated and hung toys upon 
it that we had made—some of them were really 
dehghtful ones, which the Sisters had contrived out 
of almost nothing ; then we had a Father Christmas 
to give away the presents, and our snow-man 
appeared again, while another girl and myself 
became black for the nonce and made fools of our- 
selves 2 la Sambo. 

Originally the party was destined for a few 
children we knew, but it grew and grew like a snow- 
ball till I think all the small people of Vrntse were 
gathered round the gate a full half-hour before the 
“scheduled time.” Dragi in the kitchen indeed 
states that all Vingatchka Banja was there except 
one priest—and why he didn’t turn up if that was 
the case we can’t imagine | 

It isn’t very easy to entertain a crowd in two 
corridors and a staircase, but our guests seemed to 
be having the time of their lives. We managed to 
get some cakes and sweet biscuits out of the Café de 
l’Europe, and fortunately they did jus# go round, 
but we had fears at times ! 

All this week I have been to many ‘ Slavas ’ which 
have been taking place at the houses of my friends, 
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of whom I have a considerable number in this town. 
A ‘Slava’ is a very important day in a family’s 
year, for it celebrates the original Saint’s Day on 
which that family’s ancestors adopted Christianity. 
Formerly each Serbian household in Paganism had 
a household deity which was worshipped with 
appropriate rites, and when the early Fathers wished 
to baptize the people into Christianity they very 
wisely retained this ancient custom and transferred 
the worship from the original deity to one of the 
Saints. They arranged the dates of baptism of the 
people of the various districts to correspond with 
different Saints’ Days. So now a ‘Slava’ of a 
family will be held on St. Nicholas’ Day, or St. 
John’s Day, or the like. It is a purely Serb institu- 
tion, and in no other Slav country is it to be found. 

For days before the Slava the household is 
busy turning out the house, washing the curtains 
and embroidered pillow covers, for all must be 
spotless, preparing cakes, and the Slava cake itself 
marked with a special die and bearing the sign of 
the Cross on its surface. In the morning of the day 
the family assembles and the priest comes to bless 
the cake, first whisking holy water over the room 
and its inhabitants with a tiny brush. 

Four of the family then stand facing him in front 
of a table covered with a white cloth on which stands 
the Slava cake, an ikon of their saint with a lighted 
candle being before it, and photographs of all the 
absent members of the family. The priest takes the 
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cake and goes to the four children who hold it at 
each corner. He then cuts it in the shape of a cross 
and they turn it round in their hands—signifying 
that all the family has its share in the adoption of 
Christianity ; then they pull it round towards them 
to signify further that the whole family partakes of 
the blessing. After that he says a prayer, and they 
turn the cake over and pull it round again, and then 
he reads a list of all members of the family and 
blesses them, saying a prayer for each. 

That ends the ceremonial. After that he partakes 
of wine, cakes, and coffee with the family. 

The people in whose house the Slava takes place 
are at home all that day to their friends and 
neighbours, and it is etiquette to go and wish them 
all ‘‘Srechan Slava—Srechan Prasnik ’’—which is 
“‘ Happy or (lucky) Slava—Happy Féte Day.” 

One does not actually eat the Slava cake blessed 
by the priest, but another one made of wheat and 
sugar which is perfectly delicious, called ‘‘ Zhito.” 
One only has Zhito on Slava days, otherwise the 
routine is the same as on other visits—sladka, 
delicious cakes, wine, and coffee. A good number 
of ‘ Slavas ’ seem to have fallen on Christmas week, 
so we have had busy days trying not to miss anyone 
out, and as the rooms are always very very hot, 
and one is always expected to eat and drink very 
very much, one can have too much even of Slavas! 

Usually these féte days are very gay, but this 
year there has been an undercurrent of sadness 
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beneath the brave attempt at keeping the feast. 
No one can forget that Serbia is not free, no one in 
Vrntse but has brother or husband or son in the 
army, and of whose fate nothing as yet is known. 
One aches with the sense of one’s own impotence 
to help these people: they are so lovable and so 
childlike, with the faults and the charm of children, 
that no one who has come into contact with them 
in their home life can fail to share with them a 
portion of their bitter sorrow. And Nish, they say, 
is in the hands of the Bulgars—truly a fate more 
cruel than death, for there is no mercy now for a 
Serb who has fallen into that enemy’s hands. Nish 
too—which decorated its streets only a short while 
ago for the longed-for arrival of the Allies, and sent 
small children armed with flowers to greet the 
officers of the Allied armies as they stepped out 
of their train—the train which did not come, the 
armies which are still looked for. 
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VRNTSE, January Oth. . 


OUR of our Unit wandering too far up the 
} river yesterday were arrested by the sentries, 
and as none of them spoke a word of German, 
and the sentries not a word of anything else, they 
had rather an unpleasant march home of about an 
hour’s duration with the point of a bayonet in the 
small of their backs by way of encouragement! Of 
course, once arrived at the Commandant’s office 
they were recognized and ‘ bailed out’ by one of our 
interpreters, but it was a funny little experience. 
I do not think they would have minded had not 
their guard (under the combined influence of rakija 
and so much beauty) begun to be distinctly affec- 
tionate on the way home! That was very trying. 
Another two, walking in the opposite direction, 
were also haled before justice—and now our walks 
have been curtailed again, and we may only go one 
kilometre beyond the town—a distinct bore when 
the days are already so long, and when one falls over 
one’s next door neighbour if one stays in the little 
villa. Everyone is studying rather furiously French 
or German or even Serbian, and the rival students 
make, I rather fancy, the house seem even smaller 
202 
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than it already appeared—Serbian in particular is 
a very sibilant language ! | 

I have a new and delightful teacher of that elusive 
tongue, to whom I endeavour to give English lessons 
as some slight return, though our common meeting 
ground is French, as it is with so many educated 
Serbians. One regrets the more, as one meets Serbs 
of the better classes, that we in England have not 
realized to the full the value of the other languages 
of the Continent as a means of interpreting the 
spirit of a stranger people. I have found the 
majority of educated Serbs wonderfully perceptive 
of the life and literature, not only of France or Ger- 
many or their big brother Russia, but also of far- 
away England—a country with which they can have 
had comparatively but little dealing. Many of the 
girls have spent years abroad in France or Switzer- 
land, and some few in Vienna or Petrograd studying 
after their regular school days were over, and it 
would seem as though everyone in Serbia above the 
peasant class speaks at least two languages beside 
their own with ease and fluency, while the majority 
of the well-educated classes are well acquainted 
not only with the language, but with the literature 
and contemporary history of three or four countries. 
That is, I think, considerably more than can be said 
of the average Britisher. The men, too, who intend 
qualifying for one or other of the professions are 
accustomed to spend many years in preparatory 
study before their diplomas are earned. Serbs 
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studying law or medicine will spend several years 
in France and Austria or Germany, and frequently 
obtain degrees in both countries. The brother of 
my teacher, for example, when war broke out was 
on his way to Paris, there to spend three years as a 
student of law—this after he had begun his pre- 
liminary studies in Serbia. This was to be followed 
by a residence of two years in Gratz or Leipzig, and 
after that he intended to live in London to attend 
courses of study there before finally returning to 
Serbia and adopting the law as his career. I think 
Paris is the Mecca of most Serbs, and in many re- 
spects the Serbs and the French have much in com- 
mon—a superficial frivolity often misjudged, which 
masks in both countries, but particularly in the 
latter, a real tenacity of purpose and a shrewd 
common sense. It is we Britishers who are the 
idealists and sentimentalists—far more so than the 
practical Frenchman or the illusionless Serb. 

I should be interested to know how we, as repre- 
sentatives of a great civilization, strike the people 
out here, who must subconsciously accept their 
ideas of the British from our behaviour and charac- 
teristics. One fears they cannot always have the 
highest culture to select their impressions from— 
we pride ourselves on being a hard-working Unit 
(when we have the chance !), with “no nonsense 
about us,’’ but I imagine that is as far as we get. 

It is really rather an overwhelming thought if one 
realizes, as I suppose is honestly true, that a country 
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such as this will perhaps be influenced in its future 
relations towards our own country, by the two or 
three hundred men and women who have come out 
to work among them. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that one’s own minute personality does not matter, 
and is not of importance in this respect—singly it 
may not, but in the aggregate it does, in that it is 
helping to build up an atmosphere with which 
English people in future will be always associated. 
I believe, for instance, that the homeward journey 
of our own people will have been helped and made 
much easier, even in a country like Albania, by the 
affectionate remembrance the wild peasants of that 
inhospitable region still retain of the ‘‘ Golden 
Sister,” as they call Miss Edith Durham. Hers was 
a very magnetic personality, and one cannot class 
her with the everyday run of human beings—but 
the impressions she made in those early journeys of 
hers upon a savage people, have been fraught with 
great power even after the lapse of many years. 
One wishes one had worked harder over one’s 
Serbian in the early days—it has made such a 
difference in Vrntse among the friends we have made 
here that we can talk to them (though very stumb- 
lingly) in their own language. One learns to know 
them intimately and happily, as one can never hope 
to do when an alien tongue—however familiar to 
them—is the medium of conversation. All the 
Serbian families here are having a very hard time 
this winter, and for those accustomed to live with 
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every comfort, if not in luxury, it is mot easy to 
accommodate themselves to living in one or, at the 
most, two rooms in which a whole family must eat, 
sleep, and spend their waking hours. Food has been 
at famine prices, meat almost prohibitive, sugar 
Yo dinars a kilo, coffee 8 dinars, and other things in 
proportion. House room has been difficult to obtain, 
and very large sums have been paid for even a 
single room—the lack of privacy must be terrible 
for people who are not accustomed to this kind of 
life. In the daytime the beds are disguised under 
embroidered covers and piles of pretty cushions, 
and one sits around on these while the stove gives 
out such heat as is particularly trying to a poor 
Englishwoman! Wood has been very dear and 
there is no one to cut it, while petroleum has been 
at such a prohibitive price that the greater part of 
Vrntse has preferred to sit in darkness, or adopt the 
daylight saving principle, rather than ruin itself by 
the purchase of oil for the lamps. 

There is no sladka and no cakes now for the 
visitor, to the real sorrow of the hostess, but there 
is always coffee, and one must drink it or offend 
one’s kind friends very sorely. It is no good saying 
that one will abandon the practice of visiting either, 
for there are dire lamentations if one does not 
appear, and I think some of the people here would 
love one to visit them every day and all day as long 
as life existed! Their instincts are essentially 
generous and hospitable—they would share their 
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last crust with one, or more likely insist on your 
eating it while they looked on approvingly, and it 
is particularly dangerous to admire anything in the 
house—even in their present state of poverty they 
would give one anything one seemed to care for. I 
think their most sincere sorrow for their lack of 
funds is that they cannot show one the hospitality 
they long to do. It is always: “ Wait till the war 
is over—then come back to us, and we will show you 
what Serbia really is and what we can do for our 
guests.” | 

Or, ‘‘ I am ashamed to receive you with so little 
appearance of welcome, but you are a friend, and 
you will know that when you come again, when 
Serbia is free, our house will be only too proud to 
show what it can give to its valued friends.” 

It has been so nice to know the women folk of 
Serbia as we have done since we came to this town, 
for in the summer time our acquaintances seemed 
to be more amongst their brothers and husbands— 
naturally so, I suppose, since our work lay amongst 
the soldiers, and Posharevatz itself was purely a 
garrison town. Now I know them I have many 
friends among the Serbian women, and our talks 
together are full of interest and variety. What 
sacrifices they have all made for their country—the 
sons they have given in her wars, the losses of the 
typhus year, the high positions all cheerfully thrown 
aside at the call of duty. And what seems to me a 
proof of the higher heroism is that this is done with 
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no sense of its being in the least an unusual or a fine 
thing—"‘ c’est la guerre ’’—and that is all. 

The women here never talk of their privations— 
even while one knows that their slender savings are 
being exhausted, that there are growing children to 
be fed and clothed, and that the wolf can scarcely 
be kept from the door—they are philosophical, even 
amazingly cheerful over it. Yet many of them have 
lost all, or almost all—relatives, friends, home, and 
money, and there is just now very little hope for the 
future. I find their courage very wonderful, for if 
it is sometimes very hard even for us to keep cheer- 
ful, shut away as we are from all news—except bad 
news, which travels fast here as elsewhere—what 
can it be for these people who have lost their country 
and live under the yoke of an alien Power ? 

They kept their Christmas with its characteristic 
little ceremonies, but it has been a sad anniversary 
of the Christ-Child’s coming. Ordinarily it is a gay 
little family party which assembles on Christmas 
Eve to see the father of the household pile on the 
Christmas log. In the villages and the country 
towns there are still the wide stone hearths on 
which the fire burns brightly, and in the courtyard 
on the Christmas Day itself the pigs are roasted 
whole over a wood fire. Christmas Eve is a strict 
fast, and for the supper on that night only pulses 
and vegetable dishes may be eaten. But on Christ- 
mas Day the tables groan under a weight of good 
things, and are always laid ready—since there is 
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hospitality for all who pass that way, rich and poor, 
neighbour and stranger as well. There is a custom 
of strewing the straw upon the house floor—the 
mother leading and the children, each with a bundle 
of the straw tucked into their pinafores, following 
her in a long line. This scattering of the straw upon 
the floor symbolizes the birth of Christ in a stall and 
His manger bed, and it is followed again by a spread- 
ing of wheat among the fallen straw, the children 
calling: ‘ Pile, Pile’ (chick, chick), as they throw 
—teaching that even the animals had their share in 
the rejoicings of that first Christmas night. The 
youngest child holds four walnuts in his hand and 
throws them into the four corners of the room—to 
signify that Christ was born for all the countries of 
the globe—north, south, east, and west. There is 
always wheat in a little dish with a lighted candle 
burning in its midst, for wheat is the symbol of life 
and resurrection in Serbia, and a great cake, some- 
thing like the ‘ Slava ”’ cake, is another feature of 
the Christmas festivities. In the cakes are placed 
pieces of money and a ring, and it is the custom for 
the eldest son, if he is betrothed, to hold the cake 
with his fiancée. Wine is poured into the depression 
in the centre, and the girl is supposed to tilt the cake _ 
as her lover holds it, and drink the wine without 
spilling it. The boy does the same afterwards from 
his side of the cake, and the one who can completely 
drain the cake of its contents is supposed to be the 
master of the new ménage |! 
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On Christmas morning the salutation is always : 

“‘ Christos se rodi ” (Christ is born), and the reply : 
“Verily He is born,” after which the salutants em- 
brace, kissing on both cheeks like the Russians. 

The Serbs had service here on their Christmas 
Day in their church for the first time since the 
Austrians came, for it has been closed owing to the 
refusal of the priests to read prayers for the health 
of the Emperor and the success of his armies—the 
condition on which it was to be permitted. How- 
ever, I think the authorities relented on this occa- 
sion. All the bells have gone from the churches 
round here, but in the town was very little store of 
copper, though one of the richest copper mines in 
Serbia is not many miles from here. It was worked, 
however, in the north more than in this purely agri- 
cultural and pastoral district, and Posharevatz was 
the centre of the copper beating industry—they 
would have a fine haul in that part of the country. 
We have just heard that the Scottish women who 
were sent to Kruchevatz from here are now interned 
in Hungary, and the Wounded Allies—a very small 
Unit still here—is to be sent in two or three days’ 
time to take their place. They are having rather a 
poor time of it by all accounts, and the Wounded 
Allies do not expect to fare much better. Their 
senior surgeon and two more of their Unit have pre- 
ceded them by a few days, and they managed to get 
a letter through to Vrntse, saying that they are 
working in the hospital but are very closely guarded, 
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and the food is particularly poor. Still, I think 
everyone feels that as we have all stuck here so long 
any kind of a move is a hopeful sign ! 

There was a rumour last week of typhus in the 
town. Four of our Sisters, just before the walks into 
the hills were finally stopped, were up on the Rashka 
road late one afternoon when they found an Aus- 
trian soldier almost in a state of collapse and half 
delirious wandering about in the woods.. He was 
too big and heavy for them to attempt to get him 
down alone, so two of them stopped with him while 
the others came down to Vrntse to fetch help. Even- 
tually he was brought down in a bullock cart and 
taken to one of the hospitals, and his symptoms 
seemed to point to typhus. However, it turns out 
to be what the Greeks call abdominal typhus and 
our doctors typhoid. It was a miracle they found 
him—otherwise the poor man would have died of 
cold and exposure. Curiously enough, another party 
the next day gding up to Gotch found a sick Serb 
right among the hills, and as they had men with 
them managed to bring him down on an improvised 
stretcher; he must have been hiding from the 
Austrians, poor wretch. _ 

I do not like to see the Serb prisoners being taken 
off to cut wood and make roads every day under the 
rifles and bayonets of their guards—yet they are 
treated on the whole more kindly than our own men 
have been in Germany, and are on friendly terms 
with the majority of the Austrian soldiery. The 
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Hungarians and Serbs get on less well together as 
far as the rank and file go, though the officers are 
courteous enough to us, and we are all conscious of 
a certain liking for both Austrians and Hungarians 
with whom we have personally come in contact. I 
think we feel a little guilty over this, as if we were 
being disloyal to our Serbian friends—yet wg as a 
nation have no real quarrel with either Austria or 
Hungary, and one cannot feel the same towards 
them as one does and will continue to do towards 
the Germans. There is a Hungarian priest here who 
is kindness itself to us, and is even going to try to 
get our letters through for us. This will be a real 
kindness, and even if none come back for us it will 
be a great relief to be able to let people know our 
whereabouts after three months of silence. 


VRNTSE, January 27th. 


The town gets daily drearier and emptier; our 
soldiers are gone, and there are not more than 
twenty Serb invalids in the town: the refugees are 
beginning to go back to their homes, the Red Cross 
and the Wounded Allies Unit are in Kruchevatz, and 
our own family and that of the Berry’s are almost 
the only inhabitants of this Godforsaken hole. 

There were the usual false alarms incident to all 
these departures, and one became quite weary of 
saying good-byes to people who always turned up 
again the next day! First the Wounded Allies got 
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notice to go—twice they got as far as the station, 
and twice were they sent back by the Station Com- 
mandant (a German officer—there are Germans at 
every point connected with the railway), who has 
apparently a standing feud with the Platz Com- 
mandant here. The third time they really departed 
_ —-bug we had the same performance repeated all over 
again when the Red Cross finally took its departure |! 

Sandwiched between these two excitements we 
had the sadness of seeing all the wounded Serbs in 
the town, officers and men, packed off into their in- 
ternment in Austria or Hungary. We had grown so 
used to the cry of ‘‘ Wolf, wolf ’’ in this case, too, 
that we scarcely believed it when we heard at nine 
o'clock one morning that the men were all going by 
the midday train. There was a tremendous rush, of 
course—the Red Cross and the Berrys looked after 
their own patients, but as we had nothing ostensibly 
to do we chaperoned the departure of the Krona 
men—who to the last seemed nobody’s business, 
and they all wanted clothes and boots and small 

comforts, which luckily we were able to give them. 
The town was full of carts and carriages, and the 
men were packed into them as tightly as herrings, 
while all the people lined the streets and wept 
bitterly, poor souls, as they saw the last familiar 
grey uniforms being taken into captivity. There 
was so little that one could give them, but by 
singular good fortune the Wounded Allies had be- 
queathed to us 21 lbs. of biscuits, and we rammed 
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these into pillow-slips, and sailed off to the station 
with these on our backs. We had no permits, but 
we chanced being turned back, and as the station 
road was open for that day we escaped that piece 
of bad luck. As we walked along the muddy roads 
the long procession passed and repassed us—carts 
and kolas drawn by slow oxen or the shaggy country 
ponies, bearing their loads of emaciated weary men, 
some of them legless or armless, one or two quite 
blind, others with spinal injuries from which it is 
doubtful if they will ever recover. The more fortu- 
nate travelled right down to the station in their 
camp beds and were placed, still in these, in the 
cattle trucks which serve for hospital trains in 
Serbia. I wondered where the real Red Cross trains 
were—for the country does boast half a dozen 
coaches really built for ambulance work. I had 
seen them at Mladenovatz bringing the wounded 
down from Belgrade, and though they cannot of 
course compare with our own ideas of comfort for a 
sick man, still there is a certain amount of rest to be 
obtained on them. It is possible that the men were 
transferred to these trains on their arrival at Kru- 
chevatz, for of course, this line being narrow gauge, 
it is quite possible that the wagon-ht style of coach 
could not come up as far as this place. It was a very 
long train, for the number of wounded was large, 
most of it composed merely of these cattle trucks, 
covered and with sliding doors—mercifully it was 
a good day—and there was one long third-class 
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carriage for the men who were well enough to sit up. 
Stretcher cases were placed in the train first—not 
ungently —by the Austrian orderlies, who, indeed, 
do all their hospital work with a kind of rough skill, 
and the rest of the men were allowed to sit about in 
the station until their dinner had been served. I 
must say I thought kindly of the Austrians that day, 
for they sent great cauldrons down to the station, 
and the men had each a big bowl of soup and meat 
with their ration of bread and a goodly hunk of fat 
bacon after it, with cheese for the officers. 

I was glad a few of us had gone down, for there 
was plenty to do—settling the men in their places 
and taking their meals around. The men who did not 
travel in their beds were laid on straw in their trucks 
with plenty of blankets over them, and I think they 
were all fairly comfortable, but some looked sadly 
wan and white, and it hurt to let them go. 

Our Krona men looked warm enough, and we put 
Mike and Peter—who have at last been sent away— 
in charge of the more helpless ones, for there were 
several who could do very little for themselves. I 
could have struck a fat pig of a German officer who 
was watching me feed a poor old daddy who had 
lost one arm and whose other arm was in splints— 
the hog laughed as he saw us—that is the sort of 
thing that makes one do stupid things. 

It was well after one o’clock when at last the train 
moved slowly out of the station, and we went down 
the long line saying ‘‘ Good-bye ’” tothe men. There 
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were some who could not speak as we left them, and 
for us it was almost the dreariest day we had yet 
known, for now there are no Serb soldiers in the 
place at all—nothing but Austrians and Hungarians 
everywhere—one felt as if one’s last link with the 
Serbia of the happy summer had gone. 

And soon the Red Cross mission left, and the town 
is almost deserted. They have taken all the men of 
military age—that is, from seventeen to fifty-five— 
but there are many gone who will never see sixty 
again. The refugees have been told that all the 
inhabitants of certain towns, notably Belgrade, 
Semendria, Shabatz, Valievo, and Posharevatz will 
shortly be required to leave the town and return to 
their own homes. No one knows when the per- 
mission to travel will actually be given, but we 
understand that a train leaves to-morrow for Sem- 
endria, and the day after for Shabatz and Valievo. 
Little by little the place is being emptied, and unless 
it is in the morning when the long queue waits with 
its bread tickets at the baker shop—Cabinet Ministers 
rubbing shoulders with some small tradesman’s wife— 
one scarcely meets a soul in the street or in the park. 

The Berrys have been doing their best to keep us 
lively by arranging theatricals, and the other 
day did Box and Cox for us and their Serbian 
friends in the town, while they have also given some 
Shakespeare scenes—highly successful, for they 
numbered some really clever actors among them. 

But it becomes increasingly difficult to fill up the 
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days—one has one’s Serbian or German lesson, and 
teaches a little English by way of return; one walks 
or sits in the sun and tries to study; but even then 
the time drags. No one gets up very early, and one 
cuts the day as short as possible by going to bed as 
soon as decently possible, and the nursery manages 
to keep up its reputation for liveliness. One gets 
oddly tired if one walks much or does anything very 
energetically, and no one has a very good digestion— 
I suppose it is the effect of too many beans. 

We hear with some satisfaction that things are not 
going particularly well at Kruchevatz, that the 
Austrian and German soldiers there are continually 
coming to blows! There is a story which drifted up 
via a woman who had been allowed to journey to 
Kruchevatz to inspect her house there, of an Aus- 
trian soldier who, being hungry—no uncommon 
thing, by the way—asked a Bavarian soldier for 
bread. ‘Go and ask Franz Josef for bread,’”’ was 
the reply. “I have none for you—he may have.” 
There was a very pretty little fight as a result of 
this pleasant speech which was made the excuse 
by a good many others to settle their small racial 
differences—to the huge delight of the citizens of 
Kruchevatz ! 

We have been told, too, that in several of the 
larger towns the Austrian and German officers will 
not sit down to dine at the same tables in the restaur- 
ants. In fact, I think everywhere the friendship is 
becoming rather strained, and it is not surprising 
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that the Austrians (yet more particularly their 
Hungarian brothers in arms) are beginning to be 
weary of the way they are used by the Germans. It 
often seems to us, as mere onlookers, that they are 
treated by the German Staff with positive contempt 
—and they are an exceedingly proud nation, 
proudest of all in their military caste system, so 
that such treatment is bound to rankle inevitably. 
Wherever the Germans go—Prussians or Bavarians, 
that is, one has seen no Saxons so far in Serbia, 
though there may have been Saxon regiments in 
other parts of the country—they appear to behave 
with wanton cruelty and the most childish and 
stupid rage against inanimate objects. This woman, 
who has returned from Kruchevatz—a town in 
which they appear to have been particularly spite- 
ful—has found her house a positive wreck—every- 
thing broken or burnt. Her beautiful silk bed 
coverings have been torn into strips or used for 
carrying manure from the stables: her crockery 
has been piled in a heap in the garden and deliber- 
ately smashed into atoms: her valuable library of 
books has been burnt, and all the furniture used for 
firewood. There is less excuse—or ought not one 
perhaps to say more excuse ?—since it has been used 
as officers’ quarters, and not as a billet for the soldiers, 
Horses have been stabled in the church (which ts a 
special sacrilege to the Serbs), and the whole town 
is revoltingly filthy and tumble-down in appearance. 

It is more than three months now since we heard 
any news from the outer world, save that which 
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filters in by slow degrees over the mountains, and 
one does not know whether to believe all that one 
hears. The fall of Montenegro was a terrible blow 
to us all—every Serb here imagined that even if 
their own country had fallen under the Austrian 
yoke, yet that the army of Serbia together with that 
of Montenegro—a country whose proud boast it has 
always been that never has it been conquered, not 
even by the Turks—would be able to make a last 
stand among the mountains. 

To-day we got hold of a German newspaper and 
read of German views on our modified English con- 
scription. It is a little difficult to make out from 
their editorials exactly in what form that obligation 
to serve has been arranged. We read of the loss of 
the “‘ Persia,’’ so the sinking of passenger vessels is 
still proceeding, and—but we do not believe this— 
that the Dardanelles has been abandoned. None of 
us will allow ourselves to believe this piece of news 
—it is unthinkable that all that sacrifice of life 
should have been in vain. Probably it is only 
another German canard—one is used to them now. 
I think they like us to see the German papers—it is 
an excellent way, little by little, of sapping one’s 
belief in the success of one’s own side. I had not 
realized how even a modified captivity like ours 
could sap one’s cheerfulness. It may not be ap- 
parent, I hope it is not, but I think we are all in- 
wardly a little depressed just now. It is the total 
absence of all news, the uncertainty of everything, 
the continual presence of the enemy forces before 
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our physical and mental vision—and probably to 
some extent the unaccustomed coarse food upon 
which one is living. It has made us realize a little 
what real captivity means—what it must be like to 
have lived already a year or more in the hands of 
the Germans in one of their dreary internment 
camps, always hearing of their victories and our 
losses, always with their smug faces before one, 
always with the uncertainty of the length of time 
for which this life may have to be lived. I think 
what must eat so at the heart of our imprisoned 
soldiers is that the fighting must go on without them 
—that they must stand aside idle while men they 
have fought with and cared for are dying in their 
place. I am not sorry that we have known a little, 
though only a little, of that bitterness. One grudges 
the hours of inaction when life outside is so full— 
so vivid—here is one’s day slipping away and 
nothing to show for it. I am wrong there, though 
—it has meant something to those old people and 
those brave women that we have stayed, and I 
shall cherish some words that one of the most gallant 
of them spoke to me the other day, as long as I live. 
That should shame one into a determination to 
refuse to believe in anything but our coming 
victories and our splendid men, who even while we 
wait here may be coming to help—not us—but the 
Serbs, who have lost all—even their country, and 
whose sorrows might move the heart of the most 
flinty. 


FEBRUARY 


VRNGATCHKA BanjA, February 7th. 


HE unbelievable has happened and we are 
going home on the 18th—or so we hope ! 


Everything was gorgeously dramatic— 
the first few days of this month dragged on just as 
November and December and January dragged on, 
and just as we thought February would again. One 
afternoon Mr. Berry came up to give us a lecture 
(he lectures very charmingly) on ‘Old London,’ 
and in the middle of it an orderly came up with a 
note for Mr. Parsons, who read it and put it quietly 
in his pocket. After the lecture was over (a fidgety 
audience after half-time, I fear we did not have 
official ‘notes’ every day!) ‘‘Otac,” as the Nursery 
had christened our administrator, got up and told 
us that we had been ordered to pack and be ready 
to start for Vienna via Belgrade. The actual date 
of our departure was not told us, but as it was then 
the 5th we might reasonably hope it would be 
within the next week. 

The excitement! One can never forget the 

breathless moment when one gasped like a fish in 

realizing that it meant home, and news, and letters, 

and interesting food, and a nice bed, and no boards 
221 
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lashed together for seats, and no dreary filling up of 
days, no sentries, no black bread, fresh butter—even 
marmalade for breakfast—and the luxury of 
Solitude—baths—hot water that turned out of a 
tap—no groves of laundry—no more Macgregors— 
linen sheets, and an eiderdown—our breath failed 
and even imagination for a moment. 

The Nursery went mad: it was the noisiest 
dinner-table I have ever known! No one was quite 
sane for the whole evening, and no one went to bed 
till unearthly hours that morning—packing began 
at once in fact. Candles burnt recklessly—blow 
the expense since one was really going and Slatka 
and Lipsa were rich in rubbish beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 

Even morning and the grim realities of life in the 
Villa Javor did not damp our spirit—the only 
problems now to be solved are those concerned with 
the giving away of stores to our Serbian friends. 
Officially, of course, we are supposed to have 
nothing which can be given away : in practice there 
are a good many odds and ends which one knows the 
Austrians will collar the moment our day of depar- 
ture arrives. There will be the inevitable sentry 
placed at the gate the night before our departure 
in all probability to prevent our carrying anything 
away, sO for these two days there has been a good 
deal of va-et-vtent in the direction of the Villa Javor, 
particularly by nightfall. After all, everything that 
we have has been given by people at home for the 
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Serbs and for us while we are working for the Serbs : 
we ought, therefore, to give into their hands as much 
as we possibly can. My sleeping-bag when worn 
as a cloak covers a multitude of sins and small 
packages, and with a blanket or two neatly worn 
round one’s waist under a longish skirt one may walk 
the streets without fear of having one’s loot snatched 
from one by a suspicious gendarme! Evening is, of 
course, our best time, for the streets are very dark 
and one naturally wraps up well these cold nights. 
We have taken many promenades these days ! 

But I had not known the people would mind our 
going so much. It would be strange if one were not 
joyful—yet in a way one feels one ought not to 
show it over much in the face of such evident sorrow 
as has been manifested to us these two days since 
the news came. It spread like wild-fire all over the 
town, and we have spent most of our time in making 
farewell visits, It is dreadful when the people 
actually break down as they try to say ‘ good- 
bye’: indeed, I dread seeing some of them again, 
and one has pitiful little gifts showered on one in 
every direction by people who have lost almost 
everything in the world—but their innate generosity 
they cannot lose. Indeed, in spite of the wonder- 
fully good news for us, one cannot help the feeling 
that these last days are bitter-sweet since one has 
learnt that one’s presence matters in some odd 
inexplicable way, far more to the people in the town 
than ever one had the faintest idea of. It seems 
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like being wilfully cruel to a child to tell some of 
them that we are really leaving them—and a new 
terror has been added to their lives, for we hear that 
the Bulgars are taking over the administration of all 
the country east of the Morava. Not that this 
should matter, for we are west of the river here, but 
it seems that there is a munition factory not far from 
here and copper is close at hand, so that the Bulgars 
are to be allowed to take in all this curve of district 
though west of the Morava in order to include those 
two valuable assets in their part of the bargain. 
And the Bulgars are a real terror to the people 
here—they have had previous knowledge of their 
cruelty and rapine, and to be in the power of the 
enemy is to a Serb more cruel than death. And 
now, with this new terror piled upon the sorrows of 
their existence, we are leaving them, as they feel, 
I know, utterly defenceless. It is odd, for we are as 
much prisoners as they are—more, in fact, for the 
Austrians say to us ‘ come ’ and we must obey, and 
‘go’ and we must forthwith depart. But for some 
inexplicable reason they feel a sense of moral 
support while the English Missions are in the 
country—I think they feel that, whatever Germans 
might do, Austrians at least do not wish to appear 
monsters in the eyes of Britain, and that even the 
Bulgars would prefer a little whitewash in the eyes 
of a country which came so freely to their aid in the 
days of ‘Macedonian massacres’ and the ‘ un- 
speakable Turk.’ I have thought for a long time 
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that there were many more unspeakable people on 
this globe than the Turk—at all events he treats his 
European prisoners and wounded as a clean fighter. 
I am the more convinced of it now, especially since 
I have known of the existence of people in Belgrade 
whose lives are a living death owing to the tortures 
they received when they unluckily fell as prisoners 
into the hands of the gentle Bulgars. 

To-day we have spent in the villages saying good- 
bye to our peasant friends, and they have loaded 
us with little gifts for a remembrance of them and of 
their homes. I was glad we need not go to them 
empty handed, and they were more than delighted 
with the presents we made them. It was a wonderful 
morning as we climbed the hill for the last time—a 
thick chill mist blocked out all horizon and there 
was thick white rime over every bush and bramble. 
At first the day struck very chill, but soon a little 
peep of sun showed through the blanket of mist, and 
as we went along every blade of grass where the frost 
lay, glittered like silver,and, as the mist lifted, bushes 
and trees stood out against a delicate blue sky with 

all the beauty of an orchard close in blossom time. 
I have never seen a fairer morning—even in 
Serbia—and we sat on the hillside to watch the 
blue mist clearing from the valleys and drifting up 
along the slopes till the whole countryside smiled 
out under the sunshine and the dew-covered blades 
of grass sparkled like diamonds. We were long at 
Novo Selo, for there were many houses to visit, and 
15 
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at Mrs. Rakija’s house we found a party gathered. 
Two handsome middle-aged men of real peasant 
type sat talking to their hostess—in her element 
with an audience around her—while their wives 
compared notes about their sturdy little children 
who played with the cats and puppies which are 
always somewhere to be found in a Serb cottage. 
There was one little weakling, slightly deformed, but 
with the face of a cherub, the idol of her stalwart 
father’s heart, and he begged us to visit them in 
their home across the river and to see the child 
again—but we could only say that it would be 
‘another time, when we came back to Serbia.”’ 
- Two friends from the town had come up to see their 
relatives under the care of their Austrian guard— 
for they were both young men, detained for purposes 
of interpreting, and the guard sat with us and 
enjoyed the party, his bayonet propped along the 
wall. Presently he would take them back again— 
but now they were merely friends, for he was a Serb 
by nationality, but born in Bosnia and serving in 
the Austrian army. None of these peasants seem 
to feel the incongruity of this arrangement—it is 
“the Government,” and that explains everything, 
but the educated classes writhe under it and long 
for their cherished dream of a Southern Slav 
federation to be accomplished—now, alas! it seems 
farther distant than ever. 

The peasants accompanied us almost to Vrntse 
itself, and their sorrow was very unaffected. 
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*“ But you will come back,” they said, ‘‘ when war 
is over? you must come again and see us. We 
shall never forget you, and you must promise never 


to forget us.”’ | 
ZURICH, February 14th. 


It is almost impossible to understand that we are 
here—on neutral soil—free of our guards—with the 
kindly members of the English colony here to supply 
our smaller needs and our more than kind Consul- 
General to speed us on the next stage of our journey 
home. I rose from my bed on the roth (after two 
days of unromantic anguish and a face on one side 
as big as a full moon) and did the first stage of my 
journey wrapped up in cotton-wool and a flannel 
head bandage which was most becoming! That last 
morning was positively dreadful—crowds of Serbs 
waited round the gates and thronged the house: 
coming downstairs I found a queue lining the corridors 
to the great impediment of descending luggage, but 
their own great satisfaction: they lined the little 
lane and came along the roads to wave ‘good-bye’ 
and one choked in sympathy for these our friends 
left very desolate in the midst of their enemies. 

We jolted and bumped over the awful ruts to the 
little station, and then the kindly Berry Unit was 
mustered to wish us bon voyage—happy though, for 
they too had heard that the day of their departure 
was not to be long delayed. It was morning when we 
descended from our mountain fastness and looked 
for the last time on the snow-capped peaks that 
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surrounded the little town. Our guard was a civil- 
mannered Austrian, who gave us no trouble as our 
train crawled slowly down the narrow-gauge railway 
to Kruchevatz—a journey we had made once before 
under very different conditions, when the fate of 
Serbia was still in the balance. Then autumn 
painted the misty hills with vivid splashes of colour 
from her brightest palette, now snow held the 
heights and the levels were full of water. The women 
still toiled in the fields, but they were quite alone 
now, the men prisoners or fugitives, and there was 
Austrian blue along the line side in place of the 
familiar Serbian grey, or the brown homespun of the 
farmer soldier. Up in the hills the discreet presence 
of the new rulers of Serbia was lightly felt, but as we 
drew nearer to Kruchevatz—a German command 
since the early days of November—the least 
imaginative of us could feel a change in the mental 
atmosphere. Your Austrian may be endured, 
even tolerated in Serbia, for in the main he is not a 
bad fellow, and he contrives to live amongst the 
Serbs with less friction than might be imagined. 
But the German has managed, and not without 
cause, to earn for himself as liberal a share of hatred 
in Serbia as in any other part of the world in which 
he has endeavoured to propagate his gospel of 
‘Kultur.’ One has heard things in Ziirich from 
members of other Units who have joined us on our 
homeward journey, which makes one realize with a 
thrill of horror how fortunate was our fate in that an 
Austrian and not a German command entered the 
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town in which we were stationed, and that we were 
spared the sight—since powerless to aid them—of 
the sufferings of helpless peasants. 

Yet at Kruchevatz one was bound to admire the 
methodical and efficient manner in which things 
were handled. After the confusion and muddle of 
the autumn it was instructive to observe the skilful 
management of the heavy traffic which comes that 
way. Troops in large numbers were being hurried 
through as we reached the junction—presumably to 
Salonika; horses, munitions, provisions, and coal 
in enormous quantities; while materials for the 
construction of bridges and light railways, together 
with large amounts of foodstuffs, were being diverted 
towards the regions we had just left. 

In the station we, and the refugee Serbs of better 
standing who had at last received permission to go 
to their homes in Belgrade—if one can call it 
‘home’ where there is no certainty of anything 
awaiting one but an empty shell—were trans- 
ferred from our jolting mountain train to the com- 
parative comfort of the Belgrade express. Those 
of us who were accounted fortunate had the stuffy 
luxury of a padded carriage, but the majority were 
forced to content themselves with the waggons 
labelled : ‘“‘ Forty men or Six horses,”’ endeared to 
us by memories of more than one journey across 
Serbia. To the experienced Serbian traveller there 
is indeed much worse sleeping accommodation than 
one of these waggons, in which one may at least lie 
at full length on a pile of rugs, backed by the softest 
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of one’s luggage. The horrors of cramp are spared 
one—as well as the inseparable companions of 
cushions in Serbia ! 

All through the night we were jolted and bumped 
along the line we knew so well, the interminable 
waiting outside cheerless stations, and the nerve- 
racking shunting being not less noticeable under 
Austrian than under Serbian régime. It was high 
morning when we stopped at Velika Plana, very 
familiar to all of us, and the station above all others 
where, in early days, one might be absolutely 
certain of seeing every Britisher in Northern Serbia 
—provided one waited long enough. Here, too, 
Austrian officialdom had cared for us well, there 
being hot coffee in the barn-like waiting-room for 
all of us shabby prisoners—our terrible costumes 
more noticeable than ever in the station with its 
crowds of soldiers in every possible variety of 
uniform and its number of smart Austrian or 
German officers all looking as though they were 
fresh from parade. There was no unfriendliness 
apparent, however, only a good deal of (pardon- 
able!) curiosity. The whole of one line was blocked 
with a fleet of magnificent transport cars, each one 
a model of efficiency and finish with the Austrian 
eagle emblazoned on its steel-grey bonnet; and 
hovering about were chauffeur-sentries with the 
watchful eye of a mother, and those distinctly non- 
maternal aids to authority, the terrible jagged edge 
bayonets on their rifles—I had not seen these 
ghastly implements of warfare before. These cars, 
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too, were going south, as were vast quantities of 
squealing pigs—a travelling butcher’s shop to feed 
an army proverbially devoted to its obvious food. 

From Plana to Belgrade is not a long journey, 
but every mile of it is closely guarded. There are 
entrenchments new and formidable, discreetly 
hidden as far as may be; but the treacherous sun 
shines on half-covered wire entanglements, and 
there are gun emplacements in course of construction 
scarring the hills flanking the line. All traffic from 
Salonika to Belgrade must pass along this route, 
and one may be certain that the German, in whose 
hands complete control of the railway system of 
Serbia now lies, have wasted no time since that time 
when first it came into their hands. Every block- 
house has a strict guard, and the sentries are planted 
thickly along the railway line in the new little huts 
they have built—for they have burnt the old Serb 
shelters of closely plashed bough and twig. 

The nearer one comes to Belgrade the more 
preparations one observes. All the hills round the 
city are teaming with gangs of Russian or Serb 
prisoners, making new roads, laying new telegraph 
wires, cutting timber and preparing their own 
country for the plans of their conquerors. If the 
Allies eventually march up the country—and from 
Zurich news it appears they are still only at Salonika, 
they will, I fear, find a very much more formidable 
task awaiting them than they at present anticipate. 
We, of course, know nothing of the plans now 
maturing, and we shall not know till events march— 
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but we know now a little of the strength of the 
German position in Northern Serbia, and it makes 
us grave. And the longer the advance is delayed— 
whether it will be for the Serbs to make that first 
step towards the liberation of their country, or for 
the Allied troops, one does not know—the harder 
and more desperate will be the task. It would seem, 
from the point of view of an ignorant outsider, 
totally ignorant of military strategy, that in all our 
operations throughout the war we have, as it were, 
given the enemy so many months’ warning of our 
intention to march in such and such a direction : 
having thus chivalrously allowed him to make his 
preparations and prepare his ground, we move on 
solemnly at the time appointed and are grievously 
surprised to find that he has not neglected the 
warning we so kindly gave him—and we afterwards 
mourn our dead. 

Belgrade was for us all a city of poignant recollec- 
tions, and there was sadness in every heart as our 
train wound slowly along the approaches to that 
once fair capital, and we gazed upon her piteous 
desolation. We had shared with her some of her 
days of agony, and when at last stricken to the 
death she had fallen and we had had to leave her 
and creep away in the darkness of the night, it was 
as though we had (though all against our willingness) 
turned our backs upon the death struggle of a 
friend. It is pitiful to see her laid low and wasted. 
The enemy shells have worked terrible havoc in her 
streets: great gaping holes meet the eye at every 
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turn ; houses without roofs or sides, buildings with 
only one crumbling story left standing, walls 
splashed with bullet holes, empty windows like 
sightless eyes peering from out a scared white face— 
that is Belgrade to-day. I have never once seen her 
under a sunny sky, and that afternoon all was very 
grey. The waters of the Danube and the Save were 
muddy and dead, the sky was leaden, a chilly wind 
beat the river into ruffled waves, and the face of the 
city was like the ghastly dead. 

For three hours we were penned in the station in 
the bitter wind till the German governor of the city 
should make known his gracious pleasure regarding 
our disposal. True, we had an Austrian permission 
to pass through the country to Vienna, but let it not 
be forgotten that GERMANY holds supreme authority 
here, the highest official powers are vested in the 
hands of German soldiers, and Austria is in reality 
the merest puppet (and well may she writhe under 
it) in the hands of her so-called Ally. So there we 
waited—sitting on our humble piles of luggage like 
the refugees we were, while those Serbs who had 
received gracious leave to come to Belgrade to see 
what remnants of a home had been magnanimously 
spared to them, searched for their few remaining 
household treasures and trailed away, a weary 
dispirited procession into the inhospitable streets. 

It is almost impossible for those at home in 
England to realize to the full what life is meaning 
at present to the Serbs—or what life in a conquered 
country is in its essential humiliations. This people 
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is a very proud one, fearing death not at all, but 
humiliation yes, to the very marrow of their bones. 
For four months they have been isolated from the 
outer world in a manner scarcely to be imagined, 
cut off from all news of their nearest and dearest— 
almost at the end of their resources. In Belgrade 
alone the Austrians are being obliged to feed some 
7000 families of women and children, but among those 
who journeyed with us that day, there were Serbs 
who would infinitely prefer death—even so terrible 
a death as that from slow starvation—than accept 
any charity from the hands of a conquering enemy. 

As the night advanced an order came, and with 
a new and rather insolent guard we were penned in 
a waiting-room which we were forbidden to leave. 
A meal—such as it was and paid for at famine prices 
—was brought to us by grinning waiters from the 
adjoining restaurant, and with their withdrawal 
the doors were locked again. 

We were paraded in a row to be counted ere our 
Vrngatchka Banja guard could satisfy himself that 
he had handed over the correct number of cattle to 
his successor, while curious occupants of the station 
flattened their noses against the windows to inspect 
the strange phenomenon. Soon a further influx of 
travellers was hurried in to share our quarters— 
some 250 Serbian women with their children. 
Poor souls !—they had been refugees in other parts 
of the country and had been ordered back to 
Belgrade, so here they must spend the night, as 
their train had arrived so late, before beginning their 
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dreary search for their homes in ruined Belgrade. 
We camped together—sleeping or not sleeping as 
- best we could in the few inches of space available 
in an atmosphere suggestive of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. At intervals fat German officers would 
open the door and come in to gaze upon us, with the 
attitude of proprietors, or peer through the windows 
at the crumpled heaps of tired women and weary 
little children—the spectacle apparently afforded 
them food for exquisite mirth. 

Once a girl was almost fainting, and, taking her 
to the door which our guard had opened for purposes 
of gossip with his cronies on the opposite platform, 
we were driven rudely back at the point of the 
bayonet, but a few crude but forcible remarks in 
very bad German, though it could have no effect in 
conduct, did alter the tone of our insufferable guard. 
Somehow the night wore through; we talked to the 
women and helped them a little with their children 
till the grey morning broke and the doors were 
opened for the station officers by our surly guard. 

One does not wish to draw erroneous conclusions 
from the behaviour of individuals, but it is not 
devoid of significance that the only rudeness which 
we experienced on the whole journey came from 
Prussians and Bavarians and in the German- 
governed city of Belgrade. 

In the morning there was happily a delightful 
change of atmosphere. Our fresh guards one can 
only describe as very courteous gentlemen, and I 
for one shall always think of them with real affection. 
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Our journey, indeed, from Belgrade to Vienna was 
almost ludicrously comfortable—we travelled in 
beautiful carriages, had excellent meals—telegraphed 
for ahead by our escort after heart-to-heart talks as 
to our preferences with the heads of our Unit! 
Certainly we paid for them, but they were none the 
less excellent, and none of us will ever forget that 
first breakfast in a wee station whose name I have 
forgotten. There was steaming coffee and delicate 
slices of ham, crisp rolls and fresh butter, served 
daintily upon gay china and white napery. I regret 
to say we fell on it with unseemly joy and completed 
ourrepastinthecarriages! But fresh butter afternine 
months’ abstinence—that may be some slight excuse. 

Our appearance in every station was hailed with 
tremendous interest, and there was always a gleam 
of pleasure on the downcast faces of the Russian 
prisoners (of whom there is unfortunately so large 
a number) who are occupied in station work or on 
the fields. We gave them cigarettes and what small 
money we had and no one said us nay—but what a 
life is theirs! All the way through the wide plains 
of Hungary and in lower Austria the work in the 
fields and in the towns was carried on by gangs of 
Russian prisoners well guarded and kept hard at 
work. One regrets that those sentimentalists at 
home who prefer that our German prisoners shall 
live in luxurious idleness, or who appear to be afraid 
that the country will reap the benefit of cheap 
labour should not have an opportunity of observing 
the fate of these prisoners in enemy hands—toiling 
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in thin clothing in the bitter cold of Central Europe 
and packed into leaky canvas tents to sleep. 

I find the wide plains of Southern Hungary de- 
pressing in the winter months, but of how admirable 
a smartness are the Hungarian station officials in 
their long black coats and high silver-trimmed 
black hats—even the porters are so splendid one 
feels it would be an insult to ask them to carry one’s 
baggage ; while as for a stationmaster—he is a being 
apart almost too good for common nature’s daily 
food. 

We reached Buda-Pesth by night and stopped a 
short hour, but we did not go out of the station, and 
our very indifferent meal was very dear—food 
seemed a little of a problem, though oddly enough 
in Vienna, which we reached the next morning, life 
seemed to progress with perfect normality. I loved 
Vienna at first sight: why I do not know, but 
whereas Paris always depresses me and leaves me 
cold, there is something about the atmosphere of 
the Austrian capital which fascinated me at once— 
I felt an odd sense of home in its streets, and I like 
the quiet houses round the Embassies. 

It was in the American Embassy that we learnt 
that the report of the Dardanelles being abandoned 
was no canard—and a crushing blow it was to every- 


one of us—indeed, all the news from home seemed 


a little depressing. It appears that the Americans 
have had absolutely no news of us for the last four 
months, and the first intimation they received of 
our coming through was a telegram from Belgrade. 


-” 
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It did not appear to me that the fate of English 
prisoners in Serbia had seemingly disquieted any- 
one under the Stars and Stripes, moreover ! 

There was much formality in the station precincts 
Over passports and papers, and our few photo- 
graphs were removed from our baggages the while 
we admired the inscriptions of ‘‘Gott strafe 
England, und Vermeide Italien,’’ which adorned 
every official wall. Yet the atmosphere of Vienna 
was extraordinarily friendly, and over our lunch in 
the admirable restaurant of an hotel whose windows 
looked on to the skating rink, waiters who had 
learnt their English at the Savoy or the Cecil cast 
their waiterhood aside for the nonce and became 
almost human over our deplorable boots ! 

Almost every man in Vienna wore uniform, and 
women had replaced men in many of the civic 
departments, in the hotels and on the tramways, 
but after the intense sadness of Serbia the realities 
of war seemed very far from the surface. The 
people were well dressed, there was plenty of ex- 
cellent food, everyone was gay and cheery, there was 
skating in the sunshine or when night fell in a blaze 
of electricity—odd to us after our darkened streets. 

A bath was the thing for which most of us yearned 
after our days and nights in the train, so we went, 
fifteen strong, under the chaperonage of the detective 
who replaced our courteous guard from Belgrade— 
a long walk, for the grander establishments of the 
city eyed our shabby garments suspiciously, and it 
was necessary to find a quieter bathing place where 
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“no questions were asked.”’ Our detective gave us 
an hour’s grace, and then returned for us and once 
more the procession started. 

Now in Ziirich one almost forgets—so quickly is 
a habit formed—that one may walk without per- 
mission or escort and alone if one so desires it. 
I shall always admire the self-restraint of the 
Viennese—they might so easily have gazed at us as 
if on a travelling circus—and did not. A feat for 
which one shall always respect them. 

We left Vienna by night with many regrets—yet 
was not every mile taking us nearer to liberty ? 
Troops were pouring south as we hurried on—many 
thousands of reserves of good physique and good 
age, well equipped with new uniforms and armed 
with new rifles. So I shall cease to believe all I hear 
in the newspapers as to the armies of the Central 
Powers being of “pitiable appearance.’’ Certainly 
we did not encounter any of those pitiable gentle- 
men on our journey. 

By great good fortune we passed through a part 
of the Tyrol by daylight, as one does by taking the 
night express—and how beautiful it looked, for here 
all was thick snow, and the pines gleamed very 
darkly against their background of brilliant blue 
sky, white-capped peaks, and rushing green waters 
white with foam far below in the valleys. 

I like the wooden frame houses perched in the 
levels between the folds of the mountains, and every- 
thing looks so clean and cheery with less of the doll- 
like prettiness of the Swiss chalets and more of a 
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blending with their background of mountain and 
precipice. 

Buchs is, I suppose, the actual frontier between 
Austria and Switzerland—at all events our pass- 
ports were once more inspected there, but it was at 
Feld Kirche that we finally shed our guard and were 
stripped of every particle of writing (alas for my 
precious diary!) and English gold we possessed. 
Our persons were searched as well as our luggage 
(save the mark—I never saw such luggage—sacks 
for the most part containing our few possessions !) 
and I shall always remember the surprise of the 


austere lady who poked an inquisitive finger into ~~ 


all my garments when she found I had no money— 
not even asou! We had lightened our possessions 
considerably on the way from Belgrade, and indeed 
I think the Tyrol is even now strewn with the relics 
of our stay in Serbia—I hope they may be useful to 
some deserving person! But even with that our 
miscellaneous collection looked most remarkably 
like the stock in trade of a travelling pedlar and a 
second-hand wardrobe dealer in conjunction, and 
I think it considerably amused the grave and 
courteous officers whose duty it was to examine it. 
We were the only inhabitants of the barn-like 
customs house, for all the normal travellers—our 
coach having been severed from the ordinary train 
and slipped into a siding—had proceeded to Buchs 
to be inspected there. Here, as at several places, 
the Austrian officers openly expressed regret that 
they were fighting against instead of for us, saying 
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that they as individuals and as a nation had no 
quarrel with the English. But the searching was 
done not the less thoroughly for all that ! 

And then came Buchs and a Swiss train and dear 
little Swiss stations and the mountains again and 
the blue lakes, and finally, in the mist of evening, 
Ziirich and a kindly welcome from our Consul- 
General—dinner and beds, real beds with spotless 
sheets between which one almost hesitated, like the 
little chimney-sweep of Water Babies fame, to 
stretch-one’s refugee person ! 


LonDON, February 17th. — 


We had a restful two days in that delightful town 
before we started once again, with waving hand- 
kerchiefs from the crowds on the station at Ziirich 
to speed us on our way—and a midnight feast at 
Pontarlier, our host, the Mayor of that little place, 
bearing the congratulations of the citizens on our 
escape. All the way to Havre, indeed, we were the 
guests of the French Government, and our way was 
smoothed at every point. Paris, it is true, was 
depressing—for all France seems in mourning, and 
with her eternal sense of the fitness of things—a 
principle on this occasion, I think, carried to excess 
—Paris chose to wrap herself that day in torrents 
of driving rain. But if she gave us no welcome 
we had it at Havre—greeted by cheering British 
Tommies as we entered the station yard and were 
conveyed in a mighty vanguard to the quay. It was 
a wild night and yet we slept peacefully, till when 
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morning came—everyone congratulating themselves 
on the excellent crossing we had enjoyed—the 
ship left the shelter of the harbour and emerged at 
last into the stormy sea—illusions were never more 
quickly dispelled, I must admit! Yet London at 
last—she is worth any crossing, however revolting, 
and after our nine months’ sojourn in those Balkan 
lands we came back like homing birds eager for 
news, and longing for the peace and quiet of familiar 
things. 

And what is next ? And for how long shall we be 
content ? For I at least can never forget that I have 
returned from a land of utter desolation where a 
stricken people is treading a Via Dolorosa as sad as 
any down the long march of the centuries. After 
five years of bitter warfare, after a blacker year of 
pestilence the crowning agony has come, and the 
people of Serbia lie crushed under the heel of a 
conqueror, isolated from the wider world, without 
news of their nearest and dearest, and with an out- 
. look almost devoid of hope. I am thankful that 
there have been these dreary months in which the 
English Missions in Serbia have been penned up in 
inaction in the very heart of the country, since 
those months have given us some small insight 
into the sufferings of the Serbian people. Nothing 
else could have made us realize what the fate of 
Serbia really means. Once outside the country it 
is almost impossible to realize, in the twentieth 
century, with the boundless facilities at hand for 
communication between country and country, how 
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complete has been, and still is in a large measure, 
the isolation of that sad nation since its over- 
whelming by the forces of the common enemy. To 
be in a town where one knows nothing of events 
moving even twenty kilometres away—to send 
letters with a sickening certainty that they will never 
reach their destination, to be shut off from every 
rumour of the doings of the Allies, to receive no 
fragment of authentic information—that is Serbia 
to-day. 

It was early November when the gallant little 
army of Serbia struggled away from the homeland 
towards the wintry fastnesses of Montenegro and 
Albania. And from then till now no fragment of 
news has reached those waiting mothers and wives 
of the fate of their men. There are few men in 
Serbia to-day—in a country where every man is a 
soldier by instinct as well as by right of duty there 
could be few left behind when the army left us. Of 
those few there are left a miserable handful—old 
men and young boys—to serve their Austrian 
conquerors. For the rest—prisoners of war though 
non-combatants—they are to be found somewhere 
in the confines of Austria or perhaps Germany. 

Not in Serbia. 

Until our Unit crossed the frontier into Hungary 
we had no more idea of the refuge of the Serbian 
Army than we had of any of the events which had 
occurred between the months of November and 
February. And for those who are left behind in 
Serbia there is still no authentic news—only rumour, 
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“which, indeed, maketh the heart sick. Once past 
the newly mended bridge over the Save—a bridge 
consecrated with much pomp and ceremony by the 
priests of the conquerors—and the gate of com- 
munication with Serbia is closed. One may not 
even send them the crumb of comfort which certain 
knowledge gives. 

It is impossible to break the spirit of the Serbs— 
they are an indomitable people with a courage 
worthy of their best traditions. Yet now is their 
hardest testing time. 

It is not possible to put on paper the wearying 
suspense of those long months of inaction, week 
after week passing by with nothing to break the 
monotony for those anguished women and old 
feeble men but the sickening alternations of wild 
rumour. Even for us it was not always easy, with 
our boundless faith in our own nation’s strength 
and in the ultimate triumph of our cause to lend us 
courage. But for the Serbs, beaten by force of 
numbers and the treachery of a near neighbour, 
their country laid waste by the ruthless hand of 
war, their slender funds almost exhausted, their 
kinsmen gone to death or imprisonment, their hope 
in the future almost vanished—it is not possible to 
write what one feels. 

To have been in Serbia these four months has 
been like waiting in a beleaguered city for the help 
which has never reached us. Little by little the 
small comforting hopes by which the waiting 
remnant of a people kept up its faith and courage 
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dwindled away. There were rumours that 
Roumania was coming in on the side of the Allies, 
there were speculations as to the help she might 
bring—then the hope died away. 

The Serbian Army with the help of Montenegro 
was making a magnificent stand in the mountains 
—a, little longer and we heard of the submission of 
the Montenegrin troops and of the fall of Cettinje. 
The Allies were nearer—the French at Skoplje, the 
Russians coming in force from the north-east, and 
the Italians from beyond Bosnia. ... We held on 
to this faith against smiling contradictions—and we 
held on in vain. For months the cry has been, 
“If the Allies would only come!” and, while yet 
we heard the guns echoing in the mountains, we 
knew that the Serbs were still holding their own 
till the coming of the Allied troops should relieve 
them of their herculean task. But when the guns 
were silent among the hills towards Raska, when we 
went day after day up into the heights outside the 
town and heard nothing, then indeed we found 
it hard to reassure those poor souls, waiting and 
longing, hoping against hope for news of their men. 
To me that decorating of the streets of Nish in 
honour of the Allies who did not come was one of 
the saddest things imaginable. 

And as we entered a Serbian house—or rather a 
room in which a formerly rich family was now 
obliged to live—the conversation, beginning cheerily 
with obvious determination to make the best of 
things, would presently come to the inevitable 
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pause, and one waited, dreading the question which 
was certain to follow : 

“‘ Have you news to-day ? Have you heard any- 
thing ? They will tell us nothing—but the peasants 
from Novo Selo say they heard cannon all night in 
the hills.”’ 

““ No, we have heard nothing,”’ could be the only 
answer. ‘‘ We are prisoners like you and they do 
not give us any news.” 

“They say the army has gone safely to Italy. 
But how do we know? Who knows? It ts five 
months since I had news of my husband. He may 
be alive—he may have gone safely with the army— 
or he may be a prisoner. But I do not know—I do 
not know anything !”’ 

And as the weeks drew on and still no news came, 
even the bravest began to lose heart. 

In February the Austrians were making an effort 
to send all these refugee families back to their 
homes. Yet what could that mean for most of 
them? Every frontier town has been shelled or 
shattered by bombs from aircraft: Belgrade is a 
dreary ruin, and where the houses have been left 
standing the soldiers have looted at their will. Some 
of the former government employees—among whom 
were a considerable number of women—might take 
up their work again for the sake of their livelihood, 
but there are many Serbs who would die rather than 
receive a penny in wages from Austrian hands. And 
what are women with young children and an old 
father and mother now dependent on them to do? 
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Every family in Vrngatchka Banja had been living 
on its savings or capital for four months and will - 
have to do so for many more. Food has been at 
famine prices, wood difficult to obtain for lack of 
men to cut it—Austrian soldiers would sometimes 
do it for the sake of a loaf of bread—curious irony of 
war—and there has been little petroleum for the 
lamps. Mercifully the full rigours of winter except 
in the high passes have been spared to us this 
winter. | 

Of the horrors of the flight across Montenegro and 
Albania one can hardly speak. There must be many 
little graves marked by the rough wooden crosses 
along those roads thronged with fugitives, half of 
whom would never reach the coast alive. I have 
seen the refugees passing through Jagodina in the 
autumn and it was sad enough then, but if one adds 
to their miseries the rigours of cold and wind among 
the high mountains one can scarcely imagine the 
misery of their lot. It was hard enough in our 
beautiful Banja to watch the faces of people one 
had known and liked growing pinched and wan for 
lack of proper food, and it was terrible to be so 
helpless in the face of real distress and want. 
Belgium has had England for her refuge in her 
sufferings and America has helped her in the past. 
But what of Serbia? Relief work for the refugees 
is proceeding apace and the Army is recuperating 
in lovely Corfu, but for those left behind in Serbia 
itself the door is shut until the Allies can open it. 
The Allies have pledged their honour that Serbia’s 
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independence shall be hers at the end of the Great 
War—but who shall help her through the terrible 
days which must yet be hers before our peace is in 
sight ? | 

In the autumn it was to England and England 
alone that the heart of the Serbian nation turned. 
Now it is rather to Russia, the big brother of the 
Slavs, that she is looking. And for us who have come 
back—how long shall we be here ? Who once has 
known the Balkans, primitive, savage maybe, but 
altogether fascinating, and the people, half children, 
half artists with the hearts of heroes, has made a 
bond for themselves which never can be broken. 
And for me I know very well what I want. I want 
to go up with a conquering army and see that 
desolate country blossom again: I want to see the 
faces of the people as they find their trust has not 
been laid on broken reeds. But I want—though 
I love them all—if it be possible—never to see Peter 
again | | 
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Sixth Edition. Fecap. 8v0. 


Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Sinney Corvin. A New and En- 
larged Edition in four volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. Each 5s. net. Leather, 
each 6s. net. 


1s. 6¢. 


MODERN MUSIC 
Illustrated. Second 
7s. 6d. net. 


Streatfelld (R. A. 
AND MUSICIANS. 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 


HANDLEY CROSS. 


Surtees (R. 8.). 
Fcap. 8vo. 


IlNustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Gilt top. 38. 6d. net. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 
Gilt top. 4s. 6d. net. 

ASK MAMMA; or, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND. _ Illus- 
trated. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 35. 6d. net. 

JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Feap. 
8vo. Gilt top. 35. 6d. net. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8v0. Gilt top. 35. 6d. 
net. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 


SCOTT, Esq. Illustrated. cap. 8vo. 
Gilt top. 35. 6d. net. 
PLAIN OR _ RINGLETS? Illustrated. 


ficap. 8v0. Gilt top. 3. 6d. net. 


Suso (Henry) THE LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED HENRY SUSO. By Himsecr. 


Translated by T. F. Knox. With an Intro- 
duction by DEAN INGE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8u0o. 35. 6d. net. 


Swanton (E. W.) FUNGI AND HOW 
ao oe THEM. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
. REL. 


BRITISH PLANT - GALLS Cr. 
7s. 6d. net. : 


Symes (J. E.} THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 25. 6d. 


Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With their Attributes and Symbols 
ager reyed Arranged. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


mayiee (A. E.} ELEMENTS OF META- 
HYSICS. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
105. 6d. met. 


Taylor (J. W.). THE COMING OF THE 
ra S. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
Me. e 


Thomas dward) MAURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK. Ilustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 800. 5s. net. 


Thompson (Francis) SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

- With a Biographical Note by Witrrip 
MEYNELL. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand. Fecap. 8vo. 55. 
net, 


820. 


DAILY STRENGTH 

R DAILY NEEDS. TJwenty-second 
Edition. Medium  6nt0o. 28. 6d. net. 
Also in black morocco, 6s, net. 


‘open Anne) MEMORIES OF THE 
AISER’S COURT. Illustrated. Zenté 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Toynbee (Paget) DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
His Lire AND Works. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 55. net. 


Trevelyan (G. M.} ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Triggs (H. Inigo) TOWN PLANNING: 
Past, PRESENT, AND PossiBLeE. _ Illustra- 
ted. Second Edition. Wide Royal 8vo. 
15s. et. 


Underhill (Evelyn) MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. Sixth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 1568. et. 


Vardon (Harry) HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
Illustrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
2s. 6a. net. 


Yernon (Hon. W. Warren) READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moore. 
Two Volumes. Second Edition, Rewritten. 
Cr. Bo. 155. net. 


Tileston (Mary W. 
FO 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean CuurcH. Jwo Voluntes. 
Third Edttion, Revised. Cr. 8vo. 155. ét. 


READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
BisHop or Rivon. Two Volumes. Second 
Edition, Revised. Cr.8vo. 15s. net. 


Vickors (Kenneth H.)} ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. With 
Maps. Second Edition, Revised. Demy 


8vo. 108. 6a. net. 
baabrctrs (L. A.) LHASA AND 1TS 
YSTERIES. Witha Record of the Ex- 


aedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. 75. 6d. 
net. 


Wade (G. W. and J. H.) RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET. Illustrated. Cyr. 8v0. 6s. 


a 3 er (Richard) RICHARD WAG- 
fR’S MUSIC DRAMAS. _Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own_explana- 
tions. By ALicE LEIGHTON CLEATHER 
and Basit Crump. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. 
Sixth Edition. 
LOHENGRIN AND PARSIFAL. 
Third £dition. 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
Second Edition. 
TANNHAUSER AND THE MASTERSINGERS 
OF NUREMBURG. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 
Women in Country eirig Third Edition. 
Small Pott 8vo. 2s. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Nomen in Country Places. Sadi Pott 8vo. 


COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by EvizaBeTit 

ATERHOUSE. Large Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A ERTIARY. Second 
Edition. Small Pott 8vo. 1s. net. 

VERSES. Second Edition, Enlarged. Feap. 
8vo. 25. net. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND 
DEATH. Selected and Arranged. Seven- 
teenth Edition. Small Pott Svo. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; Velvet Persian Yafp, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Waters(W.G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


bet (Arthur E. P.) A GUIDE TO 
E ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Asypos TO THE SuNAN 
Frontier. Illustrated. Second Edttion. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


rr a A 


If 


Wells (J..} OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Four 
teenth Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8z0, 


38. 6d. 


Wheeler (Owen), A PRIMER OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. With 17 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. net. 


Whitten (Wilfred) A LONDONER'’'S 
LONDON. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


wuiide \Onear). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
t. Twelve Volumes. Feap. 8v0. 
bd ae each volume. 


t. Lorp ARTHUR SAVILE’s CRIME AND 
THE PorTRAIT oF Mr. W. H. wu. Tre 
DucuHess or Papua. 111, Poems. iv. 
Lapy WINDERMERR’s FAN. v. A WoMAN 
oF No ImporTANce. vi. AN IDEAL Hus- 
BAND. Vil. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST. vil. A House oF Pome- 
GRANATES. 1X. INTENTIONS. x. De Pro- 
FUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. XI. Essays. 
xi. Sactomé, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, 
and La SAINTE CourRTISANE. XIll. *THE 
Critic Iv PALL Mati. xiv. SELECTED 
ProsE or Oscar WILDE, 


A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. 
trated. C7. 40. 125. 6d. net. 


ene (Anthony F). ON THE COURT 
AND OFF. With 58 Illustrations. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


Illus- 


Wilson (Ernest H.)}. A NATURALIST IN 
WESTERN CHINA. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 2Vols. Demy 8vo. £r 108. net. 


ata Bhs Evelyn) FROM MIDSHIP- 
TO FIEUD-MARSHAL.  Illus- 
tee: fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


net. 


THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857- 
_§9)- Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 


Wood (Lieut. W. B.) and Edmonds (Col. 
. BE.) A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1861-65). With an Introduction by SPENSER 
WILKINSON. With 24 Maps and Plans, 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. met. 


Wordsworth (W.)., POEMS. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Nowe tt C. 
Smitu., Three Volumes. Dery 8vo. 155. 


net. 


Yeats (W. B.)} A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 
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ParT I].—A SELECTION OF SERIES 


Ancient Cities 


General Editor, Sir B. C. A. WINDLE 


Cr. 8vo. 


4s. 6d. net each volume 


With Illustrations by E. H. NEw, and other Artists 


Bristot. Alfred Harvey. 
CanTerBuRY. J.C. Cox. 
Cuester. Sir B. C. A. Windle. 


Dustin. S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. 


EpinsurGu. M. G. Williamson. 
Lincotn. E. Mansel Sympson. 
SHREwsbBuRY. T. Auden. 


WELLs and GLtastonsury. T.S. Holmes. 


< 


The Antiquary’s Books e 


General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 


Demy 8vo. 


75. 6d. net each volume 


With Numerous Illustrations 


AncIENT PAINTED GLASS IN ENGLAND. 


Philip Nelson. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND FALseE ANTIQUITIES. 
R. Munro. 


Betts OF ENGLAND, Tue. Canon J. J. 
Raven. Second Edttion. 
BRASSES oF ENGLAND, THE. Herbert W. 


Macklin. Zhird Edition. 


CASTLES AND WALLED Towns OF ENGLAND, 
Tre. A. Harvey. 


Certic ART IN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN 
Times. J. Romilly Allen. Second Ldition. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts. J. C. Cox. 
Domespay INnquEsT, THE. Adolphus Ballard. 


ENGLISH CHurcH Furniture. J. C. Cox 


and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 


ENGLISH CostuMk. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
George Clinch. 


ENGLIsH Monastic Lirg. Cardinal Gasquet. 
Fourth Edition. 


EncuisH SEALS. J. Harvey Bloom. 
Fo.tx-LoRE AS AN 


. HISTORICAL SCIENCE. 
Sir G. L. Gomme. 


.Gitps AND COMPANIES OF LONDON, THE. 


- George Unwin. 


HERMITS AND ANCHORITES OF ENGLAND, 
THE. Rotha Mary Clay. 


MANOR AND MANoRIAL ReEcorps, THE. 
Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition. 


MEvi#avaL Hosprracs oF ENGLAND, THE. 
Rotha Mary Clay. 


OLp ENGLIisH INSTRUMENTS oF Music. 
F. W. Galpin. Second Edition. 
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The Antiquary’s Books—continued 

Op ENGLisH Lisrariges. Ernest A. Savage. 

Otp Service Books oF THE ENGLISH 
Cuurcnw. Christopher Wordsworth, and 
Henry Littlehales. Second Edition. 


MEDIAVAL ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition. zs 


ParRIsH LIFE IN 

Cardinal Gasquet. 
ParisH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND, THE. 
J.C. Cox. 


REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN 
ENGLAND. Sir B.C. A. Windle. Second 
Edition. 

ROMAN ERA 1N Britain, THe. J. Ward. 


ROMANO-BRITISH BUILDINGS AND EARTH: | 
works. J. Ward. 


Rovat Forests oF ENGLAND, THE. J. C. 
Cox. 


SCHOOLS OF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND, THE. 
A ch. 
SHRINES OF BRITISH SAINTs. J.C. Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare 


Demy 8vo. 


2s, 6a. net each volume 


An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 


Axvv’s WELL THat Enps WELL. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Second Edition. 
As You Like It. 

CYMBELINE. Second Edition. 

Comepy oF Errors, THE. 

HaMuet. Fourth Edition. 

Jutius CAESAR. 

Kina Henry iv. Prt. 1. 

Kinc HENry VY. 


Kine Henry vi. Pr. 1 
Kinc Henry vi. Pr. 11. 
Kine Henry vi. Pt. 111, 


Kinc HENRY vill. 

Kinc LEarR. 

KinG RICHARD I. 

KING RICHARD III. 

LIFE AND DgaTH OF KinG JouNn, THE. 
Love’s Lasour’s Lost. Second Editicn. 


MACBETH. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE. Second Edition. 
MERRY WIVES oF WINpsorR, THE. 
MipsuMMER NiGuHT’s Dream, A. 
OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

SONNETS AND A LOVER'S COMPLAINT. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE. 
Tempgest, THE. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

Titus ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, THE. 
VENUS AND ADONIS. 

WINTER’s TALE, THE. 


Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


With numerous [llustrations. 


ART OF THE GREEKs, THE. H. B. Walters. 
12s. 6d. net. 
ART OF THE Romans, THe. H. B. Walters. 
7 155. 2€2. 
CuHarpin. H.E. A. Furst. 12s. 6. net. 


Wide Royal 8vo 


DONATELLO. Maud Cruttwell. rss. sed. 

FLORENTINR SCULPTORS OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by 
Jessie Haynes. 125. 6d. net. 

GEorRGE Romney. Arthur B. Chamberlain, 
125. 64. net, 


e 
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Classics of Art—continued 

GHIRLANDAIO. Gerald S. Davies. 
Edition, 058. 6d. net. 

Lawrence. Sir Walter Armstrong. 41 15. net. 

MicweLcanceLo. Gerald S. Davies. 125. 6d. 
net, 

RapHagt. A. P. Oppé. 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. 
Two Volumes. 215s. et. 


Second 


12s. 6d. net. 


A. M. Hind. 


Rusens. Edward Dillon. ass. se?. 


TintoretTo. Evelyn March Phillipps. 
net. 


155. 


Charles Ricketts. 


TuRNER’S SKETCHES AND Drawincs. A. J. 
Finberg. Second Edition. x25. 6d. net. 


A. de Beruete. 


TITIAN. 15S. "¢t. 


VELAZQUEZ. tos. 6d. net. 


The ‘Complete’ Series 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo 


Comptete AMATEUR Boxer, Tue. J. G. 
Bohun Lynch. 5s. #e?. 

CompLeETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER THE. 
B. S. Evers and C. E. Hughes-Davies. 
5s. net. 

CompLete ATHLETIC TRAINER, THE, 5. A. 
Mussabini. 5s. é?. 

Compcete BiLttiarD PLaysrR, THE. Charles 
Roberts. 105. 6d. ned. 

Compete Cook, THE. Lilian Whitling. 
7s. 6d. net. 

ComMPLETE CRICKETER, 
KNIGHT. 75. 6d. ned. Second Edition. 

Complete FoxnunTer, THE. Charles Rich- 
ardson, 125. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

CompLete GOLFER, THE. _ Harry Vardon. 
ros. 6d. net. Fourteenth Edition, Revised. 

Comp_ete Hockey-PLayvER, THE. Eustace 
E. White. ss. net. Second Edition. 

ComeLeETE HorseMAN, THE. W. Scarth 
Dixon. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 

Compete JusiTsuan, THE. W, H. Garrud. 
5s. net. 


Tue. Albert E. 


Tennis PLAYER, THR. 
ros. 6d. net. Fourth 


Complete Lawn 
A. Wallis Myers. 
Edition. 

*CompLeTe Motorist, THE. Filson Young 
and W. G. Aston. 5s. set. Revised Edition. 


CompLeTE MounTAINEER, THE. G. D. 
Abraham. 155. net. Second Edition. 


CoMPLETE OARSMAN, THE. R.C. Lehmann. 


10s. 64. net. 

CoMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER, THE. R. Child 
Bayley. 10s. 6d. net. Fifth Edition, 
Revised. 


Compete RucbBy FoOTBALLER, ON THE NEW 
ZEALAND SYSTEM, THE. D. Gallaher and 
W. J. Stead. ros. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


CompLETE SHOT, THE. G. T. Teasdale- 
Buckell. 125. 6d. net. Third Edition. 

CompLETE SWIMMER, THE. F. Sachs. 75. 6d. 
net. 


CoMPLETE YACHTSMAN, THE. B. Heckstall- 
Smith and E. du Boulay. Second Edition, 
Revised. 158. net. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


With numerous Illustrations. 


ENciisH Cotourep Books. Martin Hardie. 
Iencuisu Furniture. F. S. Robinson. 
Ercuincs. Sir F. Wedmore. Second Edition. 
EurRopEAN ENAMELS. Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame. 
Fine Books. A. W. Pollard. 
Grass. Edward Dillon. 
GotpsMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS' 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 


ILLUMINATED Manuscripts. J. A. Herbert. 
Second Edition. 


Work. 


Wide Royal 8vo. 


255. net each volume 


Ivoriges. Alfred Maskell. | 


Jewe.ttery. H. Clifford Smith Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

MinratTures. Dudley Heath. 

Porcetain. Edward Dillon. 

Seats. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Woop ScuLPpTuRE. Altred Maskell. Second 


Edition. 
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‘The Little Library—continued 


Grabbe (George). SELECT IONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 


Crashaw ichard) THE ENGLISH 
- POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Dante Alighieri. PURGATORY. 
PARADISE. 


Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 


Dickens(Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). 
Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 


CRANFORD. Second 


Kinglake (A. W.)- EOTHEN. Second 
Edition. 


Locker(F.}») LONDON LYRICS. 


Marvell ante THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


Moir (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 


Nichols (Bowyer) A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Smith ety and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 


Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 


Vaughan (Henry) THE POEMS OF. 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Seventeenth Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS. 
WORTH. 


Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (8S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Third Ed:tion. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 


Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 


Pott 16mo.' 40 Volumes. Leather, price is. net each volume 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case, 105. aet 


Miniature Library 


Demy 32mo. 
EvpHranor: A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzGerald. 


Epwarp, Lorp HERBERT OF CHERBURY, THE 
Lire or. Written by himself. 


Leather, 2s. net each volume 


PoLonius; or, Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. Edward FitzGerald. 


THE RusBAlvAT OF OMAR KuHayyAm. Edward 
FitzGerald. Fifth Edition. 15. net. 


The New Library of Medicine 
Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy 8vo 


Arr AND HEALTH. Ronald C. Macfie. 75. 6¢. 
net. Second Edition. 

CARE oF THE Bopvy, THE. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

CHILDREN OF THE NATION, THE. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 
7s. 6d. net. 

DISEASES OF OCCUPATION. Sir Thos. Oliver. 
ros. 6d. net. Second Edition. 
Drucs AND THE DruG Hasit. 

bury. 75. 6d. net. 


F. Cavanagh. 


H. Sains- 


FuNCTIONAL NERVE DisEASEs. A. T. Scho- 


field. 75. 6c. net. 
Hyciengor Minp, Tue. Sir T. S. Clouston. 
Sixth Edition, 78. 6d. net. 


Inrant Morrauity. Sir George Newman. 


7s. 6d. net. 


PREVENTION OF TuBERCULOSIS (CONSUMP- 
TION), THE. Arthur Newsholme. 10s. 6. 
net. Second Edition. 
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The New Library of Music 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. 


Branunas. 
Edition. 


Milustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
J. A Fuller-Maitland. Second | 


HANvEL. R.A. Streatfeild. Second Edition. 
Huco Wo.r. Ernest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies 


Illustrated, Fceap. 8vo. 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. Paget Toynbee. /i/th 
Edition. 


GrroLaMo SAVONAROLA. E. L.S. Horsburgh. 
Srxth Edition. 


Joun Howarp. E. C. S. Gibson. 


Seven Plays 
Fcap. 8vo. 


HoneEvnoon, THe. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
Arnold Bennett. Zhird Edition. 


Great Apventure, THe. A Play of Fan 
Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. /ourth Edition. 


Micestones. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblauch. Seventh Edition. 


Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 35. 6d. nel 


Sir WALTER Raueicnu. I. A. Taylor. 
Erasmus. E. F. H. Capey. 

CuHatuam. A. S. McDowall. 

CANNING. W. Alison Phillips. 

FRANCOIS DE FENELON. Viscount St. Cyres. 


2s. net 
IpEAL HussBanp, AN. Oscar Wilde. Acting 
aition. 
Kismet. Edward Knoblauch TZ7hird Zdi- 
tion. 
TYPHOON. n Play in Four Acts. Melchior 


Lengyel. eh Version by Laurence 
Irving. Co, Edition, 


Ware Case, THE. George Playdell. 


Sport Series 


Illustrated, Feap. 8vo. 


Fryinc, Att Asout. Gertrude Bacon. 


Gotrinc Swinc, THE. Burnham Hare. 
Fourth Edition. 


*Gymnastics. D. Scott. 


Is. net 
*Skatinc. A. E. Crawley. 


Swim, How To. H. R. Austin. 
Wrestuinc. P. Longhurst. 


The States of Italy 


Edited by 


E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 


Illustrated, Demy 8vo 


MILAN UNDER THE SForzA, A HIsToRY oF. 
Cecilia M. Ady. ros. 6d. net. 


Perucia, A History or. 


W. Heywood. 


Verona, A History or. A. M. Allen. 
12s. 6d. net. 


125, 6d. net. 


The Westminster Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK 
Demy 8vo 


Acts OF THE AposTLEs, THE. Edited by R 
B. Rackham. Seventh Edition. 105. 6d. 
net. 

First EpisTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE CORINTHIANS, THE. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. Fourth Edition. 6s. net. 

Book or Amos, THe. Edited by E. A. 


Edghill. With an Introduction by G. A. 
Cooke. 6s. net. 

Book or Exonus, THE. Edited by A. H. 
M‘Neile. Witha Mapand 3 Plans. ros. 6d. 
net. 

Book or Ezexiet, THE. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath. ros. 6d. et. 


Boox or GENEs!1S, THE. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by S. R. Driver. Tenth 
Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 

ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS IN THR 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH EDITIONS OF THE 


Book or GENEsis. S.R. Driver. 1s. net. 
BooK OF THE PropHet ISAIAH, THE. 
Edited by G. W. Wade. ros. 6d. net. 


Book oF Jos, THE. Edited by E. C. S. 
Gibson. Second Edition. 6s. net. 

EpisTLE OF St. JAMES, THE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. Knowling. 
Second Edition, 6s. net, 
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The ‘Young’ Series 


Lllustrated. 


Younc Boranist, THe. W. P. Westell and 
C. S. Cooper. 35. 6d. net. 


Younc CarrENTER, THE. Cyril Hall. 55. 


YouncG ELEcTRICIAN, THE. Hammond Hall. 


Second Edition. 58. 


Crown Svo 


Younc ENGINEER, THE. 
Third Edition. 55. 


NOUNS NATURALIST, THE. W. P. Westell. 

Se 

YouncG ORNITHOLOGIST, THE. W. P. Westell. 
55. 


Hammond Hall. 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 


Frap. 8vo. 


ALL Tuixcs ConsiIDERED. G. K. Chesterton. 
Best or Lams, Tue. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
BiveE Birp, THE. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

G. K. Chesterton. 


CHARMIDES, AND OTHER POEMs. 
Wilde. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
Oscar 


Currrac: The Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 


G. S. Robertson. 


CONDITION OF ENGLAND, THE. G. F. G. 
Masterman. 

De Prorunpis. Oscar Wilde. 

Famous Wits, A Book or. W. Jerrold. 


From MIvDSHIPMAN TO Frgcp-MARSHAL. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., 


Harvest Home. E. V. Lucas. 
HILLs AND THE SEA. Hilaire Belloc. 


Home Lire in France. M. Betham- 


Edwards. 


Huxrey, THomas HENRY. 
Mitchell. 


Ipgat Hussanp, AN. Oscar Wilde. 


P. Chalmers- 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, THE 


Oscar Wilde. 


InTENTIONS. Oscar Wilde. 


Joreh bees KING OF THE Wa-Kixkvuvu. 
ohn Boyes 


LApY WINDERMERE’S Fan. Oscar Wilde. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
+o HIS Son. George Horace Lorimer. 


Lire oF JoHN Ruskin, THE W. G. Colling- 
wood. 


Is. set 


Lire oF Rosert Louis STEVENSON, THE. 
Graham Balfour. 


LITTLE oF EveryTuHinG, A. E. V. Lucas. 


Lorp ARTHUR SAVILE’s CRIME. Oscar Wilde. 


LorE OF THE HoneEY-Bez, Tue. Tickner 
Edwardes. 
MAN AND THE UNIversE. Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Mary MAGDALENE. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
MIRROR OF THE Sea, THE. J. Conrad. 
Otp Country Lirse. S. Baring-Gould. 


Oscar Witpve: A Critical Study. Arthur 
Ransome. 


PARISH CLERK, THE. P. H. Ditchfield. 
Pickep Company, A. Hilaire Belloc. 


REASON AND BELIEF. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

SELECTED Poems. Oscar Wilde. 

SEVASTOPOL, AND OTHER Srorigs. Leo 
Tolstoy. 

SociaL EviILs AND THEIR REMEDY. Leo 


Tolstoy. 


Some Letters or R. L. STEVENSON. Selected 
by Lloyd Osbourne. 


SUBSTANCE OF FAITH, THE. 
Lodge. 


Tennyson. A. C. Benson. 


Sir Oliver 


Tower oF Lonpvon, THE. R. Davey. 

Two ApmrrAcs. Admiral John Moresby. 
UNDER Five Reicns. Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
VaILIMA LETTERS. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


VicaR OF Morwenstow, Tue. S. Baring- 


uld. 
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METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Books for Travellers 


Crown 8vo. 


6s. net each 


Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 


AVON AND SHAKESPEARE’s Country, THE. 
A. G. Bradley. 


Brack Forest, A Boox or THE. C. E. 
Hughes. 

Bretons AT Home, Tue. F. M. Gostling. 

Cities or LomBArRDy, THE. Edward Hutton. 


Cities OF ROMAGNA AND THE MARCHES, 
Tue. Edward Hutton, 


Ciries or Spain, THE. Edward Hutton. 
Cities oF Umsria, THE. Edward Hutton. 
Days 1N CoRNWALL. C. Lewis Hind. 
Ecypt, By THE Waters or. N. Lorimer. 


FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
Genoa. Edward Hutton. 


ees Parpons, THE (Brittany). Anatole 
raz. 


Naptes. Arthur H. Norway. 
Naptes Riviera, THE. H. M. Vaughan. 
New Forest, Tue. Horace G. Hutchinson. 


NorFo_k Broaps, THe. W. A. Dutt. 
Norway AND ITs Fyorps. M.A. Wyllie. 
Rung, A Boox or tHe. S. Baring-Gould. 
Rome. Edward Hutton. 

RounbD ABouT WILTSHIRE. A. G. Bradley. 


SCOTLAND OF To-pay. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 


SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Hutton. 


SKIRTS OF THE GREAT City, THE. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 


THROUGH East ANGLIA IN A MoTorR Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 


VENICE AND VENETIA. Edward Hutton. 
WANDERER IN FLORENCE, A. E., V. Lucas. - 
WANDERER IN Paris, A. E. V. Lucas. 
WANDERER IN HOLianp, A. E. V. Lucas. 
WANDERER IN Lonpon, A. E. V. Lucas. 
WANDERER IN VENICE, A. E. V. Lucas. 


Edward 


Some Books on Art 


ARMOURER AND HIS CrAFT, THE. Charles 
ffoulkes. Illustrated. Royal 4fo. £2 2s. 
net. 

ArT, ANCIENT AND MeEpiEvar. M. H. 
Bulley. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. 55. net. 


British Scuoot, Tue. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E. V. Lucas. _ Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 8v0. 2s. 6d. net. 

DECORATIVE IRON Work. From the xith 
to the xvuuth Century. Charles ffoulkes. 
Royal 4to. £2 2s. net. 


FRANCESCO GUARDI, 1712-1793. G. A. 


Simonson. Illustrated. Jwtperial 4to. 
“£2 2s. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF Jos. 
William Blake. Quarto. £1 15. net. 


ITALIAN ScucrTors. W. G. Waters. Illus- 


trated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Oxtp Paste. A. Beresford Ryley. Illustrated. 
Royal 4to. £2 25. net. 

One Hunprep MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. llus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 
uct. 


OnE HunpDRED MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Illus. 
trated. Demy 8vo. tos. net. 


Romney Fouio, A. With an Essay by A. B. 
Chamberlain. J/mperial Folio. £15 15% 
net, 


Rovat Acapemy LEcTuRES ON PAINTING. 
George Clausen. Illustrated. Crows 8v0. 
55, net. 


SAINTS IN ART, THE. Margaret E. Tabor. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
35. 6d. net. ‘ 


ScHoots OF PaintTInNG. Mary Innes. Illus. 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


CELTIC ART IN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN TIMES. 


J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Deny 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


See page 13. 


‘THE ConnoissEuR’s LiprRAry. See page 14. 


‘Classics oF ART." 


‘LirTrLe Books on Art.’ See page 17. 


GENERAL LITERATURE , 
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Some Books on Italy 


Erruria AND MoperNn Tuscany, OLp. 
eron. Illustrated. Second 


ary 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Fiorence: Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. F. A. Hyett. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Fiorence, A WANDERER IN. E. V. Lucas- 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. ‘ 
net. 


FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. H. M 
Vaughan. Illustrated. cap. 8v0. 55. net 


FLoRENcE, Country WALKS AaBouT. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second dition. 
Feap. 8vo. §5. net.. 


FLORENCE AND THE CiT1ES OF NORTHERN 
Tuscany, WITH GENOA. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Z/ird Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
net. : 


LomBarpy, THe Cities or. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. 80. 6s. set. 


MILAN UNDER THE SrorzA, A History oF. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. net. 


Naptes : Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
net. 


Naprtes Rivigra, THe. H. M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ned. 


Nap.Es AND SOUTHERN ITALY. E, Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. 800. 6s. net. 


Peruaia, A History or. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 128. 6d. xet. 


Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


ROMAGNA AND THE MARCHES, THE CITIES 
or. Edward Hutton. Cr. 8vo. 65. net. 


RoME OF THE PILGRIMS AND MARTYRS. 
Ethel Ross Barker. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 
net. 

Rome. C. G. Ellaby. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, as. 6d. net ; 
net. 

Sicirty. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Sali 
Pott 8v0. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 35. 6d. 
net. 

Sicity: The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edttion. Cr. 
8v0. 55. net. 


Illustrated. Sali 
leather, 35. 6d. 


StENA AND SOUTHERN Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Umpria, THE Citres or. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Jif/th Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
net. 


VENICE AND VeNETIA. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


VENIcE ON Foot. H. A. Douglas. Ilus- 
trated. Second Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


H. A. 
55. net. 


VENICE AND HER’ TREASURES. 
Douglas. Illustrated. cas. 8v0. 


History oF. <A. M. Allen. 
Demy 8v0. 125. 6d. net. 


Lonsdale Ragg. 
12s. 6d. net. 


VerRonA, A 
Illustrated. 


DANTE AND HIS ITALY. 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 


Dante ALIGHIERI: His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


Home Lire 1n ITAty. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 62. net. 


LAKES OF NORTHERN ITALY, THE. Richard 
Bagot. Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. 
840. §5. net. 


LORENZO, THE MAGNIFICENT. E. L. S. 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


Mepict Pores, THe. H.M. Vaughan. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


St. CATHERINE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES, 
By the Author of ‘ Mdile. Mori.’ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75s. 6d. net. 


S. Francis or Assist, THe Lives or. 
Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. 8v0. 55. 
net. 


SAVONAROLA, GIROLAMO. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. bvo. 
5s. net. 


Skies Iranian: A Little Breviary for Tra- 
vellers in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps. cag. 8vo. 
5s. net. 


Unitep Itrary. F. M. Underwood. Demy 
8ve. 10s. 6d. net. 
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PART II].—A SELECTION OF WORKS OF FICTION 


Albanesi (E. Maria), SUSANNAH AND 
one THER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
00. . 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, THE 
Po.itE ADVENTURESS,. Third Edition. 
Cr. 800. 35. 6d. 

THE GLAD HEART. 
8v0. 65. 


ot MARY. Fourth Edition. Cv. 


8v0. 


THE BELOVED ENEMY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Fifth Edition. Cr. 


Bagot (Richard) A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 


ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE’S PROXY. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. TZhird 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

DARNELEY PLACE. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Second Edition. 


Bailey (H. C.) THE LONELY QUEEN. 
Third Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


THE SEA CAPTAIN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. 
Third Edition Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HIGHWAYMAN. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 


Third Edition. 


Baring - Gould (8..) ©THE BROOM- 
SQUIRE. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 65. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 800. 6s. 


WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE COUNTESS TEKLA. /&% ith Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE MUTABLE MANY. TZkird Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Begbie (Harold) THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF Sift 
OHN SPARROW, BartT.; or, Tue 
ROGRESS OF AN OPEN Minp. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Belloc (H.} EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Iilustrated. Second £ult- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. TZhird 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. : 


Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 
Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HILDA LEoS ways: Eighth Edition. 
Cr. 80. 6s. 


*THESE TWAIN. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
800. 6s. 


oan CARD. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 


BURIED ALIVE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 6s. 


A MAN FROM THE NORTH. J7kird 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE MATADOR OF THE ie TOWNS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE REGENT: A Five Towns Srory or 
a IN LonpDON. Fourth Edition. 
,. VO~ e 


THE PRICE OF LOVE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WHOM GOD ona JOINED. 4 New 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


A GREAT MAN: A Frotic. 
6s. 


Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 


Benson (E. F.) DODO: A Detam. or THE 
Day. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


oningan (George A.) SPANISH 
GOLD. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 


THE SEARCH PARTY. Tenth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FICTION 


LALAGE’S LOVERS. Third Edition. Cr. 


8vo. 65S. 
THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


GOSSAMER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAINTAIN. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 65. 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8u0o. 65. 


nue asters OF GLORY. Third Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 65. 
GOD AND THE KING. Stxth Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 


THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vv. 6s. 


PRINCE AND HERETIC. Third Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 


THE CARNIVAL OF FLORENCE. Fi/th 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ar WASHINGTON. Third Edition. Cr. 
U0. 


BECAUSE OF THESE THINGS. TZkhird 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. : 


Castle (Agnes and Egerton). THE 
GOLDEN BARRIER. TZhird Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Second 


FORLORN ADVENTURERS. 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Chesterton (G. K.) THE oP een INN. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Conrad (Joseph) THESECRET AGENT: 
A SIMPLE TALE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8Bv0. 65. 


VICTORY: AN Istanp TALE. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


CHANCE. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Conyers poreteen SALLY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

SANDY. MARRIED. Fifth Edition. Cr. 


8v0. 


Fifth 


OLD ANDY. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Corelli (Marie) A ROMANCE OF TWO 
. WOR a Thirty-third Edition. Cr 
0. - 


Crockett (8. BR.) LOCHINVAR. 
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VENDETTA; or, THE STORY OF ONE For- 
GOTTEN. Thirty-second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


THELMA: A  Norwecian PRINCESS. 
Forty-sixth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


ARDATH: Tue Story or A DEAp SE LP. 
Twenty-second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WORMWOOD: A Drama oOF Paris. 
Twentieth Edition. Cr. 8vo. i 


BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 
TraGepy. Forty-eighth Edttion. Cr. 8uv. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN. Fifteenth 
Edition. 81st Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TEMPORAL POWER: A_  Srtupy Nn 
Supremacy. Second Edition. 150th 
Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


GOD’S GOOD MAN: 
Story. Eighteenth Edition. 
sand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HOLY ORDERS: Tue TRAGEDY OF A 


Stxtieth 


A Simpce Love 
157th Thou- 


viET Lire. Second Edition. 120th 
Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Thirty-second 


Edition. Cr. 8v0. 658. 


BOY: A Sketcu. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 6s. 


CAMEOS. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING. 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 65. 


Sixth Edi- 


Illus- 
trated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE STANDARD BEARER. _ Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 


wee (Sir A.Conan) ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. TJwel/th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Findlater (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
So ahaa Fifth Edition. Cr. 
v0 : 


Fry B. and G. B.) A MOTHER'S SON. 
{th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Harraden (Beatrice) IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
a ee MAN. TZwel/th Edition. Cr. 
V0. e 


INTERPLAY. /th Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
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Hichens (Robert) THE PROPHET OF 
ssa ie ha SQUARE. Second Edition. 
i a ° iJ 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Forth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


FELIX: Turez YeEarsina Lirg. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. &vo. z 


THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


BYEWAYS. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. TJwenty- 
Sifth Edition. MWlustrated. Cr. 800. 6s. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Ninth 


Edition, Cr. 8x00. 65. 
BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
Biv. 45. Gul. 


THE DWELLERON THE THRESHOLD. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 


THE WAY OF AMBITION. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Hope (Anthony) A iad Mad OF AIR. 
Sirvth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


A MAN OF MARK. 
8ve0. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sivth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

PHROSO. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Bz0, ' 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 68. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vv 6s. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr». 8vo. 6s. 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third £Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MRS. MAXON poo teat Third Edi- 


tion. Cr. 8vo. 


A YOUNG MAN’S YEAR. Second Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 


Seventh Edition. Cr. 


Cr. 


Illus- 


Jacobs (W. W.) MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty-third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Also lustrated in colour. Demy 8vo. 
75. 6d. net. 

SEA URCHINS. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 
80. 35. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. _ Illustrated. 


Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. ImNustrated. Aleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Teelfth 


AT SUNWICH PORT. I!ustrated. 2éevent’ 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. LZighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 


Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Third Edlition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
SAILORS’ KNOTS. _ Illustrated. 77h 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 35. 6d. 


King (Basil). THE WILD OLIVE. 7rd 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. ;: 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE WAY HOME. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


THE LETTER OF THE CONTRACI. 
Cr. 8vo. x 


London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc). ek Sees LL. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


THE LODGER. Third Edition. Croun 
8vo. 6s. 


Lucas (E. ¥.) LISTENER’S LURE: An 
OBLIQUE NARRATION. TZenth Eaitton. 
Feap. 8vo. 55. 

OVER BEMERTON’S: An_ Easy-Gornc 
CHRONICLE. Twelfth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
55. 

MR. INGLESIDE. TZenth Edition. Feap, 
8uv0o. 55. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Eighth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 55. 


ee Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo,. 
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Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


‘Macnaughtan (8. THE FORTUNE OF 


CHRISTINA M‘NAB. fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


PETER AND JANE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. k 


Malet (Lucas) A COUNSEL OF PER- 
FECTION. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY: A Romance. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. ; 
eye CARISSIMA. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
v0. ‘ 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Mason (A. E. W.) CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Winth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Maxwell (W. B.)} THE RAGGED MES- 
SENGER. TZkhird Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

VIVIEN. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: BE: 
TWEEN You AND I. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. O65. 


THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 


Milne (A. A.) THE DAY’S PLAY. Sixth 
Edition. Cyr. 8vo. : 


THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ONCE A WEEK. C>. 8vo0. 6s. 


Montague (C. E.) A HIND LET LOOSE. 
Lhird Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE MORNING'S WAR. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 


Morrison (Arthur) TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 658. 


DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. 8x0. 6s. 


Oliivant (Alfred) OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. ‘ 


THE ROYAL ROAD. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. : 


Oppenheim (E. Phillips) MASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE MISSING DELORA. _ Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 


THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR. ALFRED 
BURTON. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


A PEOPLE’S MAN. Third Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 


MR. GREX OF MONTE CARLO. Tiird 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. : 


*THE VANISHED MESSENGER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. i 


Oxenham (John) A WEAVER OF 
Nee Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
v0. e 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 
Cr. 8v0. P 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. &vo. 6s. 


THE SONG OF HYACINTH, anno OTHER 
Srorigs. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

PAVE STON: Fourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
Se 


THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Sixth Edition. 


“MARY ALL-ALONE. Thsrd Edition. Cr. 


8vo. 65. 


BROKEN SHACKLES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Parker (Gilbert) PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MRS. emia Fifth Edition. Cr. 


800. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE TRAIL OF THE a 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


WHEN VALMONDCAME TO Seas 
THe Story or a Lost NapoLeon. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
Tue Last ADVENTURES OF ‘ PRETTY 


Illus- 


PIERRE.’ Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Nineteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: A 
ROMANCE oF Two KINGpoms. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8v0. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 3s. 6d. 


gpa aap LIGHTS. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8Bva. 6s. 


THE ei aie HOUSE. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Fourth 


meeseree (Max). 
OF A THRONE. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, 


I CROWN THEE KING. 
8vo. 6s. 


THE FOOTSTEPS 
ened Fourth 


Illustrated. Cr. 


Perrin ersne wer CHARM. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 


THE ANGLO. ak 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE HAPPY tnd ha GROUND. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Fifth Edition. 


Phillpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Seventh Ledition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SONS OF THE ene Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


THE RIVER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE AMERICAN Slagle Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


820. 6s. 


THESTRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DEMETER'’S 
zion. Cr. 8vo. 


Stirth 


DAUGHTER. Third Edi- 
6s. 


METHUEN AND CoMPANY LIMITED 


Pickthall (Marmaduke), SAID, THE 
FISHERMAN. Tenth Edition. Cr: 8vo. 


Play dell (George). THE WARE CASE. 
cap. 


8vo. 15. net. 


*Q’ (A. T. Quiller - Couch). 
SEBPEN AND OTHER’ STORIES. 
vo. 658. 


? 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MERRY- 
Cr. 


Third Edition. 


“— (Myrtle). LAVENDER AND OLD 
ACE. Feap. 800. 15. net. 


mist (W. Pett) A SON OF THE 
ATE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SPLENDID HEOFHER. Fourth Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 


THANKS TO SANDERSON. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE REMINGTON PUNTENGE: Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE HAPPY RECRUIT. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE KENNEDY PEOPLE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Second 


a, Stent Mrs. Alfred). THE LANTERN- 
EARERS. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ANTHEA’S GUEST. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 


LAMORNA. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
BELOW STAIRS. Second Edition. 
6s. 


8vo. 


6s. 
Cr. 


IN OTHER aes Third Edition. 
8vo. 6s. 


ce, 


Somerville (E. G.) and Ross (Martin). 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Swinnerton (F.).. ON THE OT AIRCASE. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Watson (F.). THE VOICE OF THE 
TURTLE. Second Edition. Cpr. 8vo. 
6s. 


Wells (H. - ). BEALBY. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


pelea (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. Illustrated. Thirtieth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Williamson (Cc. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: THE 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A MorTor Car. 
Illustrated. Zwenty-second Edition. Cr. 
8uvo. 6s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A RomMANcE 
or A Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 


Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. _Iilustrated. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY. _ Illustrated. 


Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. ImIlus- 
trated. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. 7hird 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. . 
SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Fi/th 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE GOLDEN SILENCE. _ Illustrated. 


Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. _§Iilus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

‘THE HBPATHER MOON. _ Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. Illustrated. 


Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SECRET HISTORY. C>». 8vo. 6s. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 


GetTinc WEL. or Dorotuy, THE. Mrs. 


W. K. Clifford. 
GIRL OF THE PEop.Le, A, ' L. T. Meade. 
HonouraBLE Miss, THE. L. T. Meade. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VoYAGE. W. Clark 
Russell. 


THE LOVE PIRATE. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
35. 6d. 
Onty A GuarpD-Room Doc. Edith E. 


Cuthell. 
RED GRANGE, THE. Mrs. Molesworth. 


Syp Betton: The Boy who would not go 
to Sea. G. Manville Fenn. 


THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 


Methuen’s Shilling Novels 


Frap. 8vo. 


ADVENTURES OF Dr. WuiTty, THE. G. A. 
Birmingham. 


ANGLO-INDIANS, THE. Alice Perrin. 

ANNA OF THE Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 
B. M. Croker. 

Bap Times, THe. G. A. Birmingham. 
BARBARY SHEEP. Robert Hichens. 
BELOVED EneEmv, THE. E. Maria Albanesi. 


*BABES IN THE Woon. 


Botor CuHaperon, THe. C.N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 


Is. 2é2 


Boy. Marie Corelli. 
Carp, Tue. Arnold Bennett. 
CHANGE IN THE CaBiInET, A. Hilaire Belloc. 


CHINK IN THE ARMOUR, THE. Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. 
CHRONICLES OF A GERMAN Town. The 


Author of ‘* Mercia in Germany.” 
Coit oF CARNE, THE. John Oxenham. 
CouNSEL OF PERFECTION, A. Lucas Malet. 


Dan RussEL THE Fox. E. CE, Somerville 
and Martin Ross, 
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Demon, Tue. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
J. H. McCarthy. 
Fire in Stusaie. Baroness Orczy. 


Duxr’s Morto, Tue. 


Gate or Desert, Tue. John Oxenham. 
Gates or Wrath, THE. pan Bennett. 
GUARDED FiameE, Tue. W. B. Maxwell. 
Hao, Tue. Baroness von Hutten. 

THE. 


HearT oF THE ANCIENT Woon, 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Hitt Rise. W. B. Maxwell. 
JANE. Marie Corelli. 
JosepH. Frank Danby. 


Lapy Betty Across THe WaTeErR. C. N. 


and A. M. Williamson. 
LaLaGe’s Lovers. G. A. Birmingham. 


LANTERN BEARERS, THE. Mrs. Alfred Sidg- 


wick, 
Licnt Freicuts. W. W. Jacobs. 
Lonc Roap, THe. John Oxenham. 
Mess Deck, Tue. W. F. Shannon. 
Micuty Atom, THE. Marie Corelli. 
MrraGg. E. Temple Thurston. 


MissinG Detora, Tue. E. Phillips Oppen- 


heim. 
My DanisH SWEETHEART. W. Clark 
Russell. 
Ning Days’ Wonper, A. B. M. Croker. 
PATHWAY OF THE PIONEER, THE. Dolf 


Wyllarde. 


PETER AND JANE. S. Macnaughtan. 


QUEsT oF THE GOLDEN Rosz, Tue. John 
Oxenham. 


ROUND THE Rep Lamp. Sir A. Conan Doyle 


Safp, THE FISHERMAN. Marmaduke Pick- 


thall. 
Sea Captain, Tue. H. C. Bailey. 
Sea Lapy, Tue. H. G. Wells. 
SEARCH Party, THe. G. A. Birmingham. 
SecRET Woman, THE. Eden Phillpotts. 
W. W. Jacobs. 
SpaNisH Gotp. G. A. Birmingham. 


SuHort Cruises. 


STREET CALLED STRAIGHT, THE. Basil 


King. 
Arthur Morrison. 
Arnold 


TALES OF MFAN STREETS. 


TERESA OF WATLING STREET. 


Bennett. 
TyRANT, THE. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
UNDER THE RED Rose. Stanley J. Weyman. 
THE, Dolf 


UnorFiciaL HONEYMOON, 


Wyllarde. 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Peggy Webling. 
WALLET OF Kai Lunc. Ernest Bramah. 


Weppinc Day, Tue. C. N. and A. M. 


Williamson. 
WuiITE Fanc. Jack London. 
WiLp O ivr, Tue. Basil King. | 
Robert 


Methuen’s Seyvenpenny Novels 


Feap, 8vo. 7d. net 


ANGEL. B. M. Croker. 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
THE. E. 


BARBARA REBELL. 


BLUNDER OF AN_ INNOCENT, 
Maria Albanesi. 


Broom Squire, THs. S. Baring-Gould. 


By Stroke or Sworn. Andrew Balfour. 


WOMAN WITH THE Fan, THE. 
Hichens. 

Count’s CHAUFFEUR, THE. William le 
Queux. 

Derrick VAUGHAN, NoveE.ist. Edna 
Lyall. 


Dopo. E. F. Benson. 
DRAMA IN SUNSHINE, A. H. A. Vachell, 
DriFrt. L. T. Meade. 
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GoLpEN CENTIPEDE, THE. Louise Gerard. 


GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE, THE. Jane 
H. Findlater. 


House or Wuispers, THR. 
Queux. 


Human Boy, Tue. Eden Phillpotts. 

I Crown THEE KinG. Max Pemberton. 

E. Glanville. 

In THE Roar OF THE SEA. S. Baring-Gould. 


William le 


Inca’s TREASURE, THE. 


Into TemrTaTion. Alice Perrin. 


KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Mrs. B. M. 


Croker. 
Lapy In THE Car, Tue. William le Queux. 
Late 1n Lirg. Alice Perrin. 
Lone Ping. R. B. Townshend. 


Love Pirate, THe. C. N. and A. M. 


Williamson. 
MAsTER oF Men. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 





Miser HoapLey’s SecreTr. A. W. March- 
mont. . 


Mrxep MarriaGce, A. Mrs. F. E. Penny. 
Moment’s Error, A A. W. Marchmont. 
MorTuer’s Son, A. B. and C. B. Fry. 

E. Maria Albanesi. 


Pomp OF THE LAVILETTES, THE. Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 


PETER, A PARASITE. 


PrincE RuperT THE BuccANEER. C. J. 
Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Princess ViRGINIA, THE. C. N. and A. M. 


Williamson. 
Prorir AND Loss. John Oxenham. 
Rep Dere ict, THe. Bertram Mitford. 
Rep House, Tue. E. Nesbit. 
SIGN OF THE SPIDER, THE. Bertram Mitford. 


Son OF THE State, A. W. Pett Ridge. 
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